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A MISTAKE IN DATE. 


Ww. have seen in our time blunders many and hoaxes 
not a few, some of them excellent in their kind; but 
none of them have equalled the feat performed by somebody 
last Monday morning. The world got up to breakfast that 
5th of January with a distinct knowledge of the unpleasant 


fact that things were in a mess. The heathen is notoriously | 


raging 
happen at a moment's notice. There is actual war in cne 


place, and possibility of war elsewhere; indeed, in many 
elsewheres. Voices not ancestral, but all the more audible 
for being contemporary, have been doing little other than 
prophesy war for some time past. With the knowledge 
that all this was simmering about him, the British news- 
paper reader was suddenly confronted with the startling 
announcement that the Channel Squadron was ordered to 
sea. To be sure, it was going on a cruise shortly in any 
case. It generally does go for cruises at this time. But at 
this critical moment it was easy to make it appear that there 
was something highly significant in the discharge of this 


GLapsTONE was known to be anxious, and things generally 
seemed hurrying to a crisis. Under these circumstances it 
was enough to make anybody nervous to hear that officers 
and men had been frantically called back from the bosom 
of their families, where they were enjoying the Christmas 
holidays, in order to get the four tin kettles and two second- 
class ironclads which form the Channel Squadron to sea at 
once. It looked as if something was meant. Whether the 
squadron was to go to Heligoland and blockade the Baltic, 
or to hurry to Alexandria to produce a proper impression 
on the European Powers and the Kuepive, or to go to 
South Africa, or the Red Sea, or Central America, in all of 
which places it might find work to do, was uncertain. That 
it was meant to do something seemed obvious, and for a 
time it appeared probable that the storm was up and all 
was on the hazard. The Stock Exchange acted on the guess. 
It put the stock up for sale and sent down the prices, 
another illustration of the wise saw that it is an ill wind 
which blows nobody any good. Some purchasers profited by 
some sellers’ over-haste. 

For, indeed, everybody was in far too great a hurry in 
jumping to the conclusion that when H.M. Ministers caused 
a startling and ill-timed thing to be done they necessarily 
had some definite object to gain. By next morning the 
Secretary of the Apmiratty had presented his compli- 
ments to the papers all round and begged to assure them 
that nothing had happened. In fact, “no change whatever 
“has been made in regard to movements of Channel 
“ Squadron,” as he put it, with a telegraphic indifference to 
the rules regulating the use of the definite article. ‘“ The 
“‘ Squadron were fhe Admiralty meant was] ordered some 
“« weeks ago to be ready for sea on January 7 to proceed on 
“the ordinary winter cruise. On Saturday the officers and 
“men on leave were ordered to rejoin their ships on 
“‘ Monday evening, so that the Squadron might sail on the 
“date named.” Grammar and all, this is an admirable 


example of an official contradiction. It is asked why the 
officers and men of the Channel Squadron, who were away 
on leave, were called back before the proper time, and the 
Admiralty answers solemnly that there was no reason. The 
date fixed for the beginning of the cruise had not been 


against this country, and nobody knew what might 


changed, and therefore the men were called back days too 
soon, and therefore nobody need be disturbed. The con- 
clusions may not follow from the premiss, but the Admiralty 
is indifferent to such details. It has denied the undeniable 
and done its duty. Moreover, it has contrived to accomplish 
the feat without committing itself to any palpably men- 
dacious statement. It is apparently true that the Squadron 
was to sail after all on the date already fixed, and the 
Admiralty asserts no more in so many words. The ques- 


tion why the men were called back in such a terri- 


fying hurry remains as great a mystery as before. To 
round off the beauty of their answer my Lords should have 
instructed their Secretary to deny that the summons was 
premature. After all—who knows !—the men might have 
been wanted, and it was just as well to take precautions, 
though as a matter of fact there was no need to do anything 
of the kind. An answer in those terms would have shown 
a foresight quite up to the modest official level of the day, 
and have been every whit as honest and as intelligible and 
as intelligent as what we have actually got. Judging by 


| merely private and unofficial standards, it does appear 
habitualduty. It was reported with solemnity,and commented | that there must have been something wrong somewhere. 
on as an event full of weighty consequences not without The men were ordered to rejoin on Monday evening, and 
cause. On Saturday a Cabinet Council had been held. Mr. yet when they got to Plymouth and Portsmouth their leave 


was promptly renewed, so it would seem they were not 
wanted. But they were needed, says the Admiralty. If 
the ships are to sail on Wednesday, the authorities in 
Whitehall are sure that the crews must be collected by 
Monday evening. The captains, who knew very well when 
they were to sail weeks ago, were of a different opinion then, 
and are of a different opinion now. Meanwhile there is one 
very visible result of the blunder, or whatever it was, 
which startled everybody last Monday. Hundreds of 
Blue-jackets are to be seen in the streets of Ports- 
mouth, which again illustrates the truth of the adage already 
quoted. Officers and men have been inconvenienced, but the 
publicans and sinners of both sexes who provide for the 
amusement of Jack when ashore at Portsmouth have 
doubtless been reaping an unexpected harvest. They at 
least must bless the friend who did them the good turn. 
What the ‘Blue.jackets are saying on the subject may be 
guessed, but it is too probably not fit for quotation. 

It is as good as useless to guess at the possible cause of 
this fiasco; but the Admiralty need not be offended if 
people were disturbed when an exceptional measure was 
taken in a critical moment. There may well be surprise at 
Whitehall; but it should be mingled with the pleasure 
which we all of us feel on being flattered. After all, if the 
general public was somewhat flurried on Monday, it was 
because we still persist in believing that an important 
Government office thinks a little before it acts. Neither 
need the Admiralty be amazed if the circular of its 
Secretary was not generally accepted as satisfactory, for 
there is still a belief that English gentlemen in official 
positions do not habitually make assertions so worded as 
not to be directly false, but, nevertheless, containing by 
implication assertions which are contrary to the truth. 
There is a considerable recent experience against the pro- 
bability of the general opinion on these points, but the 
tradition is strong as yet. The Admiralty has done its 
best to make such credulity impossible in the future. 
By mere oversight, or by fussy interference, or by care- 
lessly leaving some subordinate to act on his own authority, 
the department has shown that it can cause a grave 
disturbance without the slightest necessity. Then it 
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hastened to show that it can publish indirect denials of 
obvious facts so admirably worded that it is hard to say 
whether they look more shifty than stupid, or more stupid 
than shifty. If any person of inquiring mind still persists 
in thinking that there must have been some intention in the 
mind of the Admiralty on last Saturday afternoon, and that 
it is worth while guessing at what it was, it is safest to hold 
that he will waste his time. By the light of an average in- 
tellect the commonplace Minister might, it is true, under- 
stand the folly of issuing startling orders or allowing them 
to be issued at a moment when the political world seems to 
be nearly equally full of tinder and sparks. We are obvi- 
ously not governed by commonplace Ministers, but by 
gentlemen who have made it the first rule of their conduct 
to leap before they look. They have been taking this wise 
course in so many greater things that it is not wonderful to 
find them applying it to the leave of the port watch of the 
Channel Squadron. In the present case it has done com- 
peovivee little mischief. A great deal of inconvenience 

been cause, and also a certain amount of angry feel- 
ing ; but probably that is all. Sailors of all ranks are pro- 
bably a little more certain than they were before of the 
imbecility of the Admiralty; but it is slightly doubtful 
whether that can be considered in any degree an evil. It 
would even be a pure gain if the personal and domestic worry 
caused by last Saturday's blunder carried home the lesson 
of other and bigger blunders to people who are still 
doubtful as to the true character of our Ministers’ political 
methods. 


EGYPT. 
HE beginnings of Lord Wotsrtry’s desert marches 


have been made with much greater rapidity, and cer- 
tainly with not less success, than his river journey. It 
would of course be absurd to infer from one or two unmo- 
lested journeys between Korti and Gakdul that the Manpr 
and his lieutenants intend to offer no resistance, or even 
that they have decided to forego the tempting opportunity 
for desert razzias. In such cases it is always ill reckoning 
without your host the enemy, and it is especially ill reckon- 
ing when the enemy is of Arab race. But it may be 


said without any foolhardiness that the unmolested pro- 
gress, or even the progress molested, but successfully 
effected, of the Khartoum expedition, is not by any means | 
the point which really deserves Englishmen’s attention. | 
It is nearly certain that Lord Wotsetey can get to 
Khartoum, and at least extremely probable that he may _ 
do so without any serious resistance till the very last. | 
Even if—which Heaven forbid !—any serious mishap should | 
take place, it could, and no doubt would, be repaired. 
The disgraceful surrender after Majuba, with its more 
disgraceful, because obviously hypocritical, pretext of fear 
of bloodguiltiness, could hardly be so speedily repeated, 
ially as, even in the flush of recent electoral triumph, 
it was difficult to make Englishmen accept it, and as Minis- | 
terialists, from Mr. CHAMBERLAIN downwards, have since 
frankly admitted that it was a blunder. It is to be hoped | 
that Lord Wotsexey will reach Khartoum without loss of 
English life, and (as we are not under suspicion of humani- 
tarian cant) we may add very heartily, of Arab life. But the 
accomplishment of his mission so far is merely a matter of 
choice on the part of those who direct him ; and the circum- 
stances of that accomplishment, very interesting in them- 
selves, have but a minor importance as regards politics, 
future events, and the fortune of England. 
But the question “ And after?” is in an entirely different 
ition, inasmuch as the answer to it is wholly uncertain, 
and of the very greatest importance, No definite expression 
of opinion, no explicit announcement of policy, has been 
made as to the future of the Soudan by any Cabinet Minister 
since the publication of Lord Wotsgtey’s first instructions 
drew down a chorus of disapproving criticism from Liberals 
and Tories alike. As far as that document is concerned (and 
it is the latest document of authority), England is to pay 
her five, ten, fifteen, or twenty millions for exactly such a 
military performance as that of the King of France of 
immortal memory. Lord Wotsetey, with all his whale- 
boats and all his camelry, with all his marmalade-pots and 
all his medicine-chests, is to march to Khartoum and then 
march back again. No one seems really to believe that this 
will be done, and yet no one takes much trouble to obtain 
assurances that it will not. It is, however, perhaps a little 


comforting to remember how much matters have changed 
since the summer. With that remarkable indifference to | 


Egyptian interests which they have throughout displayed, 
Ministers were no doubt able to disregard the unanswerable 
demonstrations which have been made of the impossibility, 
without grave loss and inconvenience to the country on the 
Lower Nile, of abandoning the country on the Upper. But 
the question has now assumed quite a different aspect. At 
the time when Lord Wotsetey received his first instruc- 
tions, the serene temples of the unwise in Downing Street 
and its neighbourhood were still in possession of the theory 
that England could persevere in the peculiar policy of dog- 
in-the-mangerism which she has pursued for nearly three- 
quarters of a century. The formula of this policy is “ What 
“Twant I take; what I don’t want you mustn’t take.” 
All intelligent students of politics had come long before last. 
August to two conclusions—first, that this formula had 
occasioned, and was occasioning, more ill-will to England 
than anything else ; and, secondly, that not only the days, 
but the moments, of its toleration by other countries 
were numbered. Indeed, there is little doubt that Lord 
BEACONSFIELD saw this clearly seven years ago; and that, 
but for factious opponents and faint-hearted colleagues, he 
would at a very favourable juncture have put England 
in the best position possible by at once annexing, protect- 
ing, or entering into terms of protective alliance with all 
countries which contained points of strategical and com- 
mercial importance to Great Britain, and leaving the rest 
of the world ungrudgingly open to general enterprise. At the 
time when Russia and Turkey were at blows, when Germany 
and Russia were at sulks,and when the quarrel between 
Germany and France was still in raw and unhealed con- 
dition, an opportunity for doing this occurred which is not 
likely to occur again. At present it is absolutely certain 
that, if England leaves the Eastern Soudan unoccupied 
and the command of the Nile open to competition, there 
will be plenty of oceupiers and competitors. Every European 
nation is struggling for a pied a terre on the North-Eastern 
coast of Africa, and it is not rash to say that the moment. 
Lord Wotseey’s last Englishman leaves Khartoum the 
first Frenchman or German will set out for it. Of this 
with sane men there can be no doubt whatever ; and as the 
Ministry, though sometimes giving very eccentric evidences 
of sanity, are presumably sane, it may be supposed that. 
Angra Pequeiia and the Congo, the Cameroons and New 
Britain, have taught them something which apparently they 
did not know a very short time ago. If they have not 
learnt the lesson, the greatest kindness that intelligent per- 
sons of their own party can do them is to teach it them as 
soon as possible. The Western Soudan is almost irrevo- 
cably French, the centre of Africa cannot under present 
arrangements become English, and there will be some difli- 
culty in preserving the South. The North-East quarter is at 
present ours, and the “mad Englishman” must be madder 
than ever, and with a new and more disastrous form of mad- 
ness, if he throws it away. 


With regard to the financial and diplomatic aspect df the 
affairs of Egypt itself little progress appears to be made. 


The continued neglect of the English proposals by Con- 


tinental Powers is uncourteous, not to say insulting; but 
it is observable that the story of the framing and adoption 
of counter proposals is much less confidently and circum- 
stantially advanced than it was last week. What has here 
been pointed out from the first—that a new Conference, or 
an attempt at European concert without England, would be 
an absurdity, and that England, whatever may have been 
the blunders of her leaders, can scarcely be thought likely 
to give her consent to a proceeding directly aimed against 
herself, appears at length to have become clear to other 
persons. @ suggestion made abroad and by enemies of 
the English rule in Egypt that the bondholders may perhaps 
have to submit to a diminution of interest, but that the new 
loans must be under international not English guarantee, 
and that the evacuation of Egypt by the English must be 
stipulated, may have much or little authority. But it is of 
no small importance, inasmuch as the Continental non 
possumus in to reducing the interest is clearly with- 
drawn by it. Hitherto it has been the head and front of 
England’s offending that she has proposed to touch the 
inviolable pockets of these uniquely-privileged creditors ; 
now it is proposed that the pockets shall be touched, but. 
under the direction and responsibility of somebody else. It 
is clear that this strengthens English hands not a little, in- 
asmuch as it indicates a sense, if only a late sense, of the 
facts of the case, and amounts to a confession that previous 
objections have been, if not hypocritical, at any rate mis- 
ia. In short, many and gratuitous as are the difficulties 
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- into which Mr. Giapstonz’s Government has brought itself 
by (if we may put the admissions of Mr. Guapstone’s most 
ardent supporters into a less clumsy and more epigrammatic 
form) a consistent course of non-Jingo policy, only broken 
- at frequent intervals by relapses into, violent Jingoism, it is 
perfectly possible for it to play the game still and win it. 
. That game, no doubt, will not bear many more mistakes; but 
‘there are two good trumps—Egyptian bankruptcy and Lord 
Wotseey’s army—in English bands ; and, unless they are 
‘thrown away, the game can hardly be lost. This, of course, 
concerns Lower Egypt. As for the Soudan, the army is 
the only card there ; and, fortunately, it is a very sufficient 


THE ST. LUCIA QUESTION, 


A GERMAN claim to the Bay of St. Lucia and the 
adjacent district might not have been the less embar- 
’ vassing because it would have been utterly frivolous. An 
agent of Mr. Lupertrz is said to have purchased the land, 
or to have received it as a gift, from Diyizvtu; but the 
title to a private possession is probably less significant than 
the form of hoisting the German flag. It is not yet known 
whether Sir Henry Butwer was beforehand with the ad- 
verse claimant; but fortunately Mr. Luperitz and his 
agent are not the German Government. The report that 
an attempt had been made to annex the district deserved 
importance from recent proceedings of the same kind. A few 
weeks ago it could scarcely have been expected that Prince 
Bismarck would ostentatiously abandon the principle which 
he laid down for future colonization. It was not, he said, 
his purpose to annex unoccupied lands to the Empire ; but 
‘where German traders or settlers might have established 
' themselves they might receive the protection of their Go- 
vernment. He now appears to have employed, both in 
West Africa and in the South Pacific, as his agents private 
amerchants, who have been guided in their selection of settle- 
ments, not by calculations of their own interest, but by ex- 
plicit instructions from the Minister. At Angra Pequeiia 
the unaccountable procrastination of the English Colonial 
Office furnished an excuse, if not a justification, for the an. 
nexation effected by Germany. Lord Dery had refused or 
delayed to undertake the responsibility of protecting the 
German traders and missionaries who had established them- 
selves in the neighbourhood. The German Government 
was therefore enabled to assume the position of an unwilling 
-successor to a duty which had been neglected or repudiated 
‘by England. The extended claim to the entire line of coast 
from Walfisch Bay to the Portuguese frontier was an un- 
welcome disclosure of Prince Bismarck’s real policy ; but 
the English Government could not assert a competing claim 
to territory which it had never included within its domi- 
nions. 

The occupation of St. Lucia would have been an un- 
friendly and deliberate aggression. It is highly improbable 
that private German settlers should have established them- 
selves in a corner of Zululand among warlike barbarians 
who have, till the recent invasion by the Boers of the 
Transvaal, retained exclusive possession of their own terri- 
tory. Mr. Luperirz must possess vast resources, as well 
as extraordinary enterprise, if he enters into land specu- 
lations on the South-Eastern coast of Africa within a 
few months of his new settlement at Angra Pequeiia. 
Dinizutvu’s supposed gift or conveyance can assuredly 
not confer on the newcomer any legitimate title, even if 
Cetewayo had transferred to his son an undisputed inherit- 
ance, Drx1zv.v is not even actual King of Zululand, having 
been only placed on the throne by a number of Boer adven- 
turers who had invaded and occupied a part of the country. 
‘The same rs afterwards proclaimed a Republic, 
without regard to the claims of their own nominee, It is 
doubtful whether DinizuLu at this moment exercises full 
authority over any part of Zululand. It would scarcely have 
accorded with the dignity of the German Empire to derive 
a title from a private adventurer, who in his turn professes 
only to be grantee of an indigenous Pretender. The selection 


Africa. Such an enterprise must in any case be op to 
English interests, and in the present instance it would appa- 
rently have been undertaken in a spirit of hostility. 

A little more than a hundred years ago Mr. Hue 
Exxio1, then English Minister at Berlin, informed his 
colleague, Sir James Harris, Ambassador at St. Petersburg, 
that Freperick the Great entertained the feeling against 
England which seems for the moment to actuate the present 
Prussian Government. ‘“ The King of Prussia,” says Mr. 
Euior, “never was, I believe, at any period more hostile to 
“ us than at present. He pays assiduous court to France, and 
“ warmly seconds the confederacy of the neutral Powers.” 
The chief of the neutral Powers was Russia, which then, as 
now, was under the influence of the Prussian Court. Prince 
Bismarck has for some time past paid assiduous court to 
France, and not without success. The resentment which 
may have been felt for Metz and Sedan has been as soon 
forgotten as the meaning of Rosbach. The ill-will of 
Freperick to England was founded on better reason than 
the animosity of his successor. Freperick had been de- 
serted by his ally when he was in extreme danger at the end 
of the Seven Years’ War. Prince Bismarck has no similar 
wrong to avenge, though he is supposed to regard the 
English Ministry with feelings of dislike. Impatience and 
irritation might be excused and explained ; but it is strange 
that the weakness and vacillation of Mr. Guapstone and his 
colleagues should cause implacable hostility. It is for 
Englishmen, and not for Germans, to look back with bitter 
indignation on the cowardly surrender of Majuba, and on 
the shameful inconsistencies and follies which have been 
perpetrated in Egypt. Unscrupulous partisans have lately 
tried to extract from the present state of foreign relations a 
factious advantage for Mr.Giapsrone. It is suggested that 
the leaders of the Opposition are allied with Prince Bismarck 
against the best and greatest of Ministers. Common dis- 
trust and disapproval may be founded on very different 
motives, though on similar reasons. 

It is possible that Prince Bismarck may be bent rather 
on conciliating France than on offending and injuring Eng- 
land. He has discovered a policy in which the Continental 
Powers may appear to be jointly interested ; and he hopes 
that while both France and Germany are checking the expan- 
sion of the English Colonial Empire, the loss of Alsace and 
Lorraine may be temporarily forgotten, and perhaps ulti- 
mately condoned. If he also believes that German commerce 
will profit by his proposed annexations of territory, he is 
probably mistaken. There is nothing to prevent foreign 
merchants from competing on equal terms with English rivals 
either in South Africa or in Australia, Since the establish- 
ment of Free-trade, England is in all parts of the Empire a 
trustee for the commercial interests of the world. Other 
States are now prosecuting a combined system of territorial 
annexation for the opposite purpose of extending and per- 
petuating commercial monopoly. If only Lord Dery 
could have made up his mind to hoist the lish flag at 
Angra Pequeiia, Mr. Luperitz might, if he thought 
fit, have traded from the port as safely and as advan- 
tageously as at present. It may be added that there was 
no reason to apprehend danger on the South-Eastern coast 


until a recent period. It was supposed that the troubles 


arising in Zululand involved the necessity of dealing only 
with natives, or at the worst with unauthorized settlers 
from the Transvaal, The unfriendly intervention of a 
great European Power has been like a bolt falling from a 
cloudless sky. 
If the apprehensions of further German aggression should 
appear to be well founded, the English Government must 
repare itself to offer, if possible, effective resistance. If the 
ortuguese were induced to surrender to Germany any of 
their African dominions, or if the Dutch were to re- 
linquish in favour of the same Power their claims on New 
Guinea, a voluntary transfer would not amount to a breach 
of international law. Perhaps it is more to the purpose to 
remark that such enterprises could only be prevented by 
force, and that a war with Germany for the protectorate of a 
barbarous or uninhabited territory would not be contem- 


of St. Lucia for German occupation would have borne a_ plated as possible by any responsible statesman. Whatever. 


political and not a commercial character. The maintenance 
of peace among the native tribes would be as little remunera- 


may be the destiny of South Africa, the future of Australia 
is secure. The possessors of the only region in the South 


tive to Germany as it has hitherto proved to England, nor Pacific where Europeans can live and thrive must inevi- 


is there any trade to be cultivated which is likely to need 
protection. Just alarm would have been felt if Prince 
Bismarck had proposed to open a convenient communica- 
tion with the ior Republics, with the ulterior p 

establishing German authority over a great part 


tably become supreme over the seas and islands which may 
now be subjects of dispute. In another generation French 
penal colonies or German factories will be maintained or 


of abandoned as the Australian Colonies may determine. For 
South | the present it is impossible to prevent adverse measures 
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on the part of unprovoked enemies, and it is useless to 
dwell on the mismanagement which has resulted in un- 
renee complications. Foreign adversaries would only 
rive encouragement from the spectacle of domestic dis- 
sensions and changes caused by their own successful an- 
tagonism. The forced retirement of the Minister who is 
immediately responsible for recent untoward transactions 
would strengthen the extreme Radical section of the Cabinet. 
The resignation of the Government would leave to their 
’ successors an inheritance of disaster and confusion which no 
rudent member of the Opposition would willingly accept. 
ven if it is true that Prince Bismarcx’s hostile policy was 
prompted by personal dislike, there can be no doubt that he 
will persevere in the course to which he is now committed. 
It is not desirable to furnish him with fresh arguments for 
an obnoxious course of action. 


MR. CHAMBERLAIN IN HIS GLORY. 


—— is great dramatic—or, more strictly speaking, 
poetical—propriety in the fact that Mr. CuamMBeRLaIN 
was the first to break, and to break at Birmingham, the 
silence which Ministers have very excusably kept during 
the Christmas holidays. Some of those irreverent critics 
whose audacity in speaking of Mr. CHAMBERLAIN shocks his 
admirers have before now compared the Presipent of the 
Boarp of Trape when he speaks on his own 
ground) to the cheerful bird which opens the chorus of 
daily voices on earth. On Monday night Mr. CuamBerLain 
crowed very loudly and cheerfully indeed ; according to the 
habit of Chanticleer, who is well known never to make 
more noise than quand il est bien battu. Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, 
personally and politically, has met with some very decided 
defeats lately, and he is much too intelligent a man either 
not to know the fact or to admit it. Granting to the 
utmost extent that the expectation of himself and his 
party from the two Reform Bills may be justified, it is 
not the less an eternal and immutable fact that the manner 
in which these Bills have secured a chance of passing 
has been a heavy blow and a bitter disappointment to the 
Radicals. They may, if they please, say that they have 
retired only to spring forward, but that they have retired 
from the pretensions of the autumn is one of those things 
which may be denied (especially at Birmingham and after 
dinner), but which the denier (even at Birmingham and after 
dinner) knows perfectly well to be true. In the second 
place, Mr. Cuamper.atrn’s party in his own town have been 
convicted on the clearest evidence of the most disgraceful 
practices possible in modern politics—the practices of silen- 
ging their political opponents by brute force and of suborn- 
ing perjury to clear themselves of the charge of so silencing 
them. However individuals may have escaped the legal 
consequences of these acts, however clear it may be that 
Mr. CuamBer.LaIn himself was too wise to instigate, direct, 
or be cognizant of them, the acts themselves have been 
proved to the satisfaction or dissatisfaction of every reason- 
able man of both political parties in the kingdom. Mr. 
CHAMBERLAIN, indeed, admits the Aston violence, and 
glories in it; with respect to the accompanying and subse- 
—_— proceedings he glories, not that the charges have been 
isproved, but that the Tories have not been able legally 
to prove them against individuals and to “produce” the 
forged tickets and the organizers of the Aston riot and the 
hired perjurers. Mr, CHAMBERLAIN is quite entitled, if he 
chooses, to compliment his party on the ingenuity with 
which they have got rid of compromising witnesses and 
pieces de conviction. As the persons directly concerned, 
whoever they may have been, were beyond doubt sitting at 
the table, the mutual felicitations of speech and cheer had a 
certain appropriateness, as well as a certain audacity. 

No enemy of the Radical party could desire any better 
evidence of the political taste and the political morality of 
that party than this part of Mr. Cuamperiatn’s speech 
and its reception. It may be of course that the Presipent 
of the Boarp of Trape is right in supposing that the 
methods of political controversy which have been so suc- 
cessful at Birmingham are about to be employed all over the 
kingdom. They are no doubt games that all parties can 
play at if they choose to dirty their hands. But it is more 
interesting to consider that part of Mr. CHAMBERLAIN’s 
speech which deals with the ends to be achieved by an all- 
England method of rabbled meetings and bought affidavits. 
The influence of the Aston system on home and foreign 
policy is more momentous than the satisfaction of Mr. 


CHAMBERLAIN with that system as applied on a single occa- 
sion and on a comparatively small scale. Mr. CHAMBERLAIN 
on foreign affairs was effusive, but a little vague. When 
he assured his Australian fellow-subjects that “ their inter- 
ests are as “dear to us as our own,” his Australian fellow- 
subjects will, it is to be: feared, inquire with some anxiety 
what the exact signification of “our own” may be. If Mr. 
CHAMBERLAIN means his personal interest or the interest of 
the Radical party in Birmingham and elsewhere, Australia 
may no doubt sleep quietly; but if he means the interests. 
of England, the Australians may possibly retort that the 
afiection manifested by Mr. CHAMBERLAIN and his colleagues 
for the interests of England has hitherto been of a character 
which they would rather not have extended to the affairs 
of Australia. Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, like a sensible man, dis- 
claims the idea of a dark plot entered into by Prince 
Bismarck for the overthrow of Mr. Giapstone; but, as 
that plot is the invention of persons on his own side of 
politics, he may be left to debate the matter with them. 
On Egypt Mr. CuamsBertain speaks with great nobility 
of sentiment, but with a singular absence of definition. 
The Ministry never, never will destroy, it seems, “that 
“ independence which we are solemnly pledged to Europe 
“and to Parliament to respect.” What independence ? 
Whose independence? It will be news to most politicians 
that Egypt is even nominally independent ; while the actual 
independence of a country which is occupied by English 
troops, which is told by English officials to pay its debts 
or not to pay them, as the case may be, and for which 
England has been busily making schemes of financial and 
administrative arrangement and proposing them to other 
Powers without the mere appearance of any Egyptian voice 
in the matter, is a very curious thing. A very large lantern 
in very broad daylight will be needed to discover that 
Egyptian independence of which Mr. CHAMBERLAIN is so 
honourably careful. Thus it appears that, on the whole, 
Mr. CHAMBERLAIN’S contributions to the state of public 
knowledge or opinion as to foreign politics are not very 
considerable; indeed, save that, as he usually does, he 
declined to commit himself to the older-fashioned Radical 
policy of general non-intervention, he can hardly be said to 
have pronounced himself on any point, though he evaded 
many. 

It was otherwise, of course, with regard to domestic 
affairs. We pass over Mr. CHAMBERLAIN’s rose-coloured (or, 
would it be better to say, red-coloured ?) anticipations of the 
working of the Reform Bills, because in regard to them, as 
to all anticipations of whatever hue, an utter and profound 
darkness covers the facts. We shall ‘see what we shall see, 
and that is all that can be said. Mr. CHamperzarn’s cheer- 
ful promise that the Caucus, so far from dwindling, is to 
continue with us, and much more also, shares, we venture to 
think, the rashness of his other remarks on the subject. It 
may be so, and it may not. But Mr. objects 
and ends stand as usual apart from his anticipation of 
means, and have the advantage of being quite unmistakable. 
Mr. CuaMBeRrLaln, like Mr. Georez, is sure that every man 
is born with a right toa share in the land of his birth, 
though, as usual with believers in this right, he entirely 
disdains the knétty question as to the claims of those 
who are born at sea, and for whom, we fear, the parish of 
Stepney will offer a quite insufficient inheritance. He is 
as sure as ever that an orchid-house is an inviolable pos- 
session, and a deer-forest an intolerable outrage; he has 
even more precise notions as to the kind of property that 
ought to be nade to pay smart-money, the kind of “ amuse- 
“ments of the rich” (rough-hiring and affidavit-buying do. 
not figure among them) which ought to be put down. 
“The heaviest burdens are to be laid on the shoulders best 
“able to bear them” is Mr. CuaMBERLAIN’s neat pbrase, 
the interpretation of which seems to be that the landowner 
is henceforward to be taillable and corvéable at the mercy of 
everybody else, except of course Tories who are not land- 
owners, and Liberals who do not like Mr. Cuampertarn. 
The State is to “ find employment” (the phrase is textual), 
to give free education, to “increase the rewards of labour ” 
(again textual, save that Mr. CHAMBERLAIN guarded it by 
saying that “experiments” were to be made in this direc- 
tion). Such is the latest of the numerous utterances in 
which, for the first time in the case of English poli- 
ticians who have been admitted to the first rank, Mr. 
CHAMBERLAIN has definitely proclaimed a crusade against 
the pockets of a particular class of Englishmen, and has 
laid down the doctrine that not a man’sown exertion help: d 
by free and equal laws, but the fact of his not having, au< 
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desiring to have, and of there being other persons who have, 
is to be the measure of his worldly prosperity. As in the 
case of his means, so in the case of his ends, exposition is 
quite sufficient ; comment is unn It remains not 
merely for those who are rich, not merely for those who 
hope to be rich, not merely for those who possess accu- 
mulated property, small or great, but for all who understand 
and value the simple principles lying at the root of civilized 
society, to resist by any and every means the openly an- 
nounced propaganda of spoliation and anarchy. 


STABBING THE MOON, 


bed OTHING,” said Mr. Pickwick, of the troops at 

Rochester, “nothing exceeds their good humour. 
“It was but the day before my arrival that one of them 
“ had been most grossly insulted in the house of a publican. 
“ The barmaid had positively refused to draw him any more 
“ liquor ; in return for which he had (merely in playful- 
“ ness) drawn his bayonet and wounded the girl in the 
“shoulder. And yet this fine fellow was the very first to 
“ go down to the house next morning and express his 
“ readiness to overlook the matter, and forget what had 
“ occurred.” Fact seems sometimes to plagiarize feebly 
from fiction. If Mr. Pickwick intended to draw a gene- 
ral conclusion from the circumstances which he thus 
graphically described in his note-book, he violated the first 
principles of inductive philosophy, and showed himself no 
safer a guide than Count SmoritorxK. But the case of | 
Tuomas Owen, of the 1st Middlesex Volunteer Corps, 
which came before the Middlesex Sessions the other day, 
bears a curious, though happily not a complete, resemblance 
to that recorded in the work which seemed “lowest trash ” 
to Mr. Tuomas Owen proposed, in the exercise 
of his rights as a free-born Briton, to change his lodgings. 
Nor did it form part of his plans to pay the rent before 
leaving. His landlady had the bad taste to press him for 
the money. He did not immediately resort to violence, as 
a quick-tempered man might have done, but quietly re- 
marked, “I will go upstairs and fetch my sword, which I 
“ will put through your heart.” Having thus chivalrously 
given warning to the foe, he put on his uniform, and 
solemnly lunged at Mrs. May with his sword-bayonet. 
Sere however, our gallant member of the 1st 
Middlesex is more determined than skilful, for the sword- 
bayonet only pierced a glass panel. After striking another 
woman, and threatening her husband with the sword- 
bayonet, this singular hero of the reserve forces threw 
himself into the arms of a polizeman, and “claimed pro- 
“ tection,” with about as much reason as Mr. CuapLin or 
Mr. Georce Porrer. Indicted for unlawfully wound- 
ing, he was found guilty only of a “common assault,” 
which is, of course, a term of art, and not an expression 


of the jury’s opinion that “they all do it.” Having 
been three weeks in prison, where it may be hoped that 
he reflected dispassionately on his own behaviour, he- 
was only sentenced by Mr. Fiercuer to forfeit tol. if he 
again broke the peace. It would perhaps be as well if Mr. | 
Owenx metaphorically beat his sword into a pruning-hook, 
and confined himself henceforward to those pursuits where 
steel will not draw him on to fight, even with women. 


THE REVOLT OF TIPPERARY. 


HERE have been instances, we believe, of mutinies so 

promptly suppressed that what may be called official 
history has lost all record of them, and the revolt of 
Tipperary against Mr. ParneE.u’s authority might well take 
its place among their number. Perhaps the historian of the 
future may find it difficult to believe that Tipperary ever 
revolted at all, and may set down the whole tradition of 
the event as a malicious Orange legend. It is certainly one 
of the briefest of insurrections ever known. On Jan. 2 
Mr. ParNELL’s nominee was rejected by a Convention of the 
National Leagues at Thurles, and a local candidate for the 
county substituted. On Jan. 4 the secretaries of the 
Thurles branch of the National League put forth a notice 
reciting in the following impressive language that, “by 
“virtue of an order received by us this the 4th day of 


“ January, 1885, from Mr. Cuarues 8. Parne.t, M.P., 
“ President-General of the Irish National League, we, the 
“ undersigned, &c., do hereby summon a Convention of all the 


“ Tipperary branches of said League ” to meet three dayslater * 


under the orem of Mr. ParNELL himself “ for the purpose 
“ of reconsidering the decision come to in reference to the re- 
of the county by certain delegates who met at 
“ Thurles on Friday, the 2nd inst., and for other objects 
“also.” On January 7 the new Convention met; the local 
candidate surrendered to the people of Tipperary the trust 
“ whichthey had reposed in him,” and the people of Tipperary 
proceeded dutifully to repose the trust in the official candi- 
date instead; Mr. Parnewt addressed a dignified rebuke to 
them for having so unaccountably mistaken the proprietor- 
ship of their souls ; and the affair was at an end. It was 
such a quick thing that it extorts unwilling admiration even 
from a Saxon. With perhaps the single exception of one 
of CromwEL.’s disciplinary performances, which so cha- 


racteristically won the heart of Cartyte, Mr. Parne.u has. 


in the matter of putting down mutiny “ beaten the record.” 
But even the rapidity of the exploit is not more remark- 
able than its contemptuous ease. The letter with which 
the autocrat overthrew the favourite—not his own, it is 
true—did not even need to be verbosa et grandis. It curtly 
informed the public that Mr. Parner had, “ after con- 
“ sultation with his Grace the Archbishop of CasHeL and 
“ other friends,” decided to call a second Convention on 
the ground that the important step taken (in rejecting the 
official candidate) merited consideration “ by a full Con- 
“vention of the Tipperary branches of the League, less 
“ than one-half of which were represented on the previous 
“ occasion.” The first Convention, however, was of course 
a perfectly valid one, and no one supposes for a moment 
that Mr. Parnet would have had any misgivings as to its 


adequately representative character if it had ratified his 


nomination. Everybody understood, in fact, when the 
Manifesto appeared, that “the President-General” meant 
to reassert his defied authority in the simplest and most 
decisive way—namely, by ordering Mr. O’Ryan to “ step 
“ down and out,” and directing the new Convention to 
“ select” Mr. O’Connor in his stead. That body, in fact, 
were perfectly well aware that they were acting in pur- 
suance of a congé d’élire of the most Erastian description, 


The attitude and action of Mr. O’Ryan, however—the 
great O’Ryay, whom an irreverent parodist has described 
as “sloping slowly,” not to, but from, “ the West ”—were 
the most comically significant points in the affair. From 
the moment when Mr, Parne.t arrived at Thurles and 
at once “ drove to the residence” of Archbishop Croke, the 
re-establishment of discipline was effected with an almost 
pedagogic expedition. Mr. O’Ryan was, so to speak, sent 
for to the Doctor’s library, where Mr. Parnewt “ privately 
“ conferred” with him. What passed or was undergone 
at that private conference is a mystery into which we dare 
not seek to penetrate. Suffice it to say that the boy who 
had been thrust into the post of ringleader in this un- 
successful attempt at a barring-out reappeared penitent, 
apologized in the presence of the whole school, and was ex- 
pelled. Nothing could equal the submissiveness of the cul- 

rit’s demeanour, except the severity of the head-master’s. 
Mr. O’Ryan was indeed coldly congratulated on the com- 
pleteness of his repentance; but the rest of Mr. Parngu’s 
speech on Wednesday was simply a magisterial lecture to 
the people of Tipperary upon the insubordination of their 
recent conduct. That the President-General of the National 
League should have in words professed respect for local 
independence of choice was to be expected; but any one 
who thought it worth while to conceal his real contempt 
for his hearers would at least have taken more pains 
to bring his own account of his own action into some 
sort of apparent agreement with his professions, The 
League, said Mr. Parwnewt, had always been anxious that 
local candidates should be brought forward ; and upon this 
occasion they were as usual desirous to find out some fit 
man in Tipperary itself to represent the county. But “we 
“heard of no such man. No whisper reached us of tlio 
“ desire of the county Tipperary to bring forward one of 
“ her own sons for the great honour of representing her, 
“and it became absolutely my duty to address the last 
“ Convention as I did, and point out that, in the absence of 
“a local man, I believed Mr. Joun O'Connor was dis- 
“ tinguished, and that he would be welcomed into our rank». 
“ that he would receive a greater welcome than any othe:. 
“ That,” concluded Mr. Parnet, “was the amount of m) 
“ dictation,” which, as he was at that moment engaged in 
dictating, was obviously not the fact. Such an account of 
the matter, indeed, was, of course, insultingly .inadequate, 
containing as it did no allusion to the purpose for which the 
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- meeting of Wednesday was called together, and no attempt to 
. justify its convocation. Mr. Parne.t, in short, was quite 
successful in explaining how he came to pro Mr. 
O'Connor to the first Convention, but he apparently thought 
it unnecessary to apologize for his forcing him upon the 
second. Mr. O'Connor, according to his patron’s account, 
was the best candidate to select “in the absence of a local 
“man,” and therefore the county must accept him in the 
presence of a local man, and, in fact, oust the local man to 
make room for him. And if that is not good enough logic 
for the “ Tipperary boys,” so much the worse for them. It 
is the best that Mr. Parnewt intends to provide for them. 
The incident could not have been more fortunately ar- 
ranged for the leader of the Irish Parliamentary party if 
_ he had planned it himself. Even the displaced candidate 
did all he could to complete and signalize Mr. Parne.t’s 
‘triumph. His first act upon his nomination was to issue 
an election address in which he pledged himself, if elected, 
“to yield on all occasions unquestioning obedience to the 
“order of the Irish leader, CHARLES STEWART PaRNELL, 
“and to act with the party led by him.” By this decla- 
ration he rendered it impossible (as was, no doubt, his in- 
tention) for the party managers to pretend that his selec- 
tion was an attack upon Mr. Parvygt’s legitimate and 
_ necessary authority over his followers in the House of 
Commons, and compelled that Jeader to punish it, if he 
punished it at all, as a defiance of the far more extensive and 
questionable authority which he claims to exercise over the 
Irish electorate. Mr. Parne.t has promptly made it clear 
that he, intends to claim the same respect for the latter 
authority as for the former. He evidently considers that 
the one would not long be respected if he failed to assert 
the other, and that nothing will keep the motley crew of 
Irish representatives in good order -at Westminster except 
the salutary conviction that they came there by his choice 
and will remain there during his pleasure. A breath un- 
makes them as a breath hath made; and, if they are to 
live in proper fear of the possibilities of destruction, they 
must properly understand the process of creation. After 
what has occurred this week, they can hardly, we should 
think, entertain any illusion on that point. If the disci- 
 pline of the Irish Parliamentary party of the future is 
not perfect, we do not know how it can be made so. 
What its objects will be Mr. Parnett has (perhaps by 
way of inspiriting his followers under this signal demon- 
stration of their servitude) very fully explained. ‘“ We 
“hope,” he says, “to obtain for the Irish tenant that 
“the improvements of himself and his ancestors are not 
“to be confiscated, as they are now, by the rent in- 
* flicted by the Land Courts. We believe we shall ulti- 
“ mately make him the owner of the soil he tills. We 
“hope to obtain for the labourer also some adequate re- 
“ cognition of his toil and his long-suffering, some share 
“ in his heritage and in his birthright. We hope to destroy 
“ the system of tyranny which every one of you has felt 
“ within the last three years; and, finally, we hope that we 
“ shall obtain for our country the restitution of her Parlia- 
“‘ ment—ber independent Parliament—and all those rights 
“which were stolen from her at the close of the last 
“ century.” We cannot say that there is anything at all 
novel in this sketch of the Nationalist programme. Ireland 
wants an extension of the Land Act, on the principle that 
qui a bu boira; she wants the repeal of the Crimes Act 
on the strictly analogous principle that a people who 
have been allowed to indulge for two years together in 
unchecked excesses of lawlessness do not take kindly. to 
restraint ; she wants her “independent Parliament,” because, 
among other reasons, the Imperial Parliament by which she 
is now governed refuses to allow her the fresh draught of 
agrarian Socialism for which she is clamouring, and will 
decline to remove the restraint which she finds so irksome. 
In this, as we have said, there is nothing new. If any- 
thing is new—and even that is of doubtful novelty—it is 
that in the pursuit of these objects she has agreed to 
surrender herself with more complete submission than some 
people had supposed possible to the dominion of one man, 


FRANCE AND CHINA. 


Shi resignation of the French Mryister of War was in 
itself the kind of event witi: which we are tolerably fami- 
liar on this side of the water. What was happily unlike our 
Parliamentary practices was the line of conduct he thought 
Git toadopt after his resignation, During fifteen months—a 


very large space for a French Ministerial career—General 
Campenon has helped to carry out the Colonial policy of 
M. Ferry. He has found men for Tonquin and Formosa, 
In spite, as it now appears, of his own dislike of the work, 
he has shared in all the measures leading up to a certain 
inevitable conclusion. When, however, what most observers, 
except the General himself and his fellow-Ministers—so he 
says, and the thing is probable—foresaw would happen did 
actually come to pass, he has declined to go any further. 
After galloping up to the hedge, he has refused to jump. If 
that just judge, the plain man, finds some difficulty in 
understanding bow political persons can behave in this way, 
this puzzle can only be because he generally fails to appre- 
ciate the motives of his betters. General Campenon has 
done just what several right honourable gentlemen on both 
sides have done in the mother of Parliaments herself 
within the last ten years, and so his shirking must 
be accepted as a necessary part of the complicated and 
interesting game played in those places. In any other 
form of sport—steeplechasing, for instance—it would lay 
the sportsman who practised it open to very unplea- 
sant comments, and would probably entail disagreeable con- 
sequences. In the Parliamentary game it is plainly legiti- 
mate, because we see that the distinguished sportsmen who 
indulge in it get praised for their dignity and conscientious- 
ness and disinterestedness and so forth. Now, if a gentle- 
man rider who entertained moral and intellectual objections 
to steeplechasing were yet to undertake to ride a friend’s 
horse, and then find that his sense of duty would not allow 
him to try the ugliest ditch, he would be credited with quite 
another set of motives. Happily for the performers in one 
of these games, at least, party government and steeple- 
chasing are not conducted on the same principles. So 
General CampPenon can escape sharing the responsibility 
for his own actions without being hooted at, and may even 
carry off a prize in the shape of the Grand Cross of the 
Legion of Honour. 


General CampEenon might have retired, and little except 
what was polite would have been said about it; but he has 
since chosen to do the more doubtful action which school- 
boys would call showing up the other boys. As far as he 
himself is concerned, he had better have been silent. He 
has assured the representative, as it is called, of the Zvéne- 
ment that he never approved of M. Ferrry’s policy, and 
only discovered what was coming of it the other day. 
This way of stating the case puts the General in a 
nice dilemma of his own construction. It would seem 
that he first supported a policy he thought wrong, and then 
failed to see what it would lead to. General CampEnon, 
however, may be left to settle the issues between them with 
M. Ferry, that is, if any settlement is attempted. As a 
rule, an ex-Minister of War in France retires to his mili 
duties, and nothing more is heard of him. As far as the 
past is concerned, the late Minister of War does nothing 
but confirm all that has been said by critics of the Ministry 
he belonged to last week, both in France and abroad. He 
reasserts, with the authority of an eye-witness, the charge 
brought long ago against M. Ferry of not knowing what he 
was about. Fifteen months ago the PREMIER was convinced 
there would be no need of war with China. In those early 
days he was sure that a defensive attitude in Tonquin would 
be enough. Then, when his hand was forced, he felt equally 
sure that one half-measure after another would serve the 
turn. Even he begins to see the mistake now. It would 
be going a great deal too far to say that he sees what a 
gross mistake it was; but he sees enough to induce him to 
take more vigorous measures. In General CamPEnon’s 
opinion these measures are both too much and too 
little. They will not be sufficient to defeat China rapidly 
and effectually; but they will upset the whole carefully 
organized military system of France. The General has 
refused to help in doing such a piece of foolish mischief, 


_and so far he is right enough. The pity is that he helped 


to make the thing inevitable. At the stage things have 
reached, France has really no alternative. To draw back 
now would be to accept a most humiliating defeat at the 
hands of a semi-barbarous Power. General CampENoN 
maintains, now that he is in a position of more freedom and 
less responsibility, that the French army should be kept 
quietly at home to fight Germany. There are probably not 
ten men in France, and M. Ferry is certainly not one of 
them, who would deny that Germany must be fought some 
day, when a good opportunity presents itself; but it is 
quite another thing to say with General CampEnon that 
French politics should have no other avowed aim. It 
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would, for one thing, be possibly, and even very probably, 
a most dangerous course, since if the issues were stated in 
that simple fashion, Germany might not leave France the 
choice of the opportunity. A defiance of that kind would 
be little short of an open declaration of war. If the 
French Government had abstained from interference in 
Tonquin altogether, the question would never have been 
directly raised. As a matter of fact, it has chosen to in- 
terfere ; and to draw back now for the reasons which com- 
mend themselves to General CampEnon and M. DerouLepE 
would be an open ayowal of a very plain and very dan- 
gerous line of policy. This is so obvious that such super- 
ficially patriotic language as General Campenon’s may be 
taken as a mere appeal to the constituencies. When he 
criticizes the Tonquin expedition from the purely military 
point of view, he speaks with undoubted authority. The 
organization of the French army does not allow for the 
formation of expeditionary corps to be employed on the 
other side of the world. ‘The force needed in Tonquin can 
only be found by taking a leaf from Lord Wo .se.ey and 
skimming the milk. All that is very true, and was a very 
good reason why General Camprnon should have refused to 
share the responsibility of the Chinese adventure long ago. 
He preferred to remain in office, doing what he felt to be 
dangerous, and clearing his conscience by occasional declara- 
tions that there was a certain point beyond which he would 
not go. The point has been reached, and he has not only 
put his foot down, but has hastened to gain some little 
personal credit by making damaging criticisms of his late 
colleagues. The criticisms are very good of their kind, but 
they can have no practical effect in presence of the dilemma 
which M. Ferry can set before the country. France has to 
choose between submitting to defeat and going on even at the 
cost of a disturbance of its army organization. There can be 
very little doubt as to what course will be preferred. It has 
been asserted from the beginning that, as the burden of the 
Tonquin expedition grew heavier, France would repent and 
draw back. The burden has grown heavier, and France 
has not drawn back. There is no reasonable ground for 
supposing that it will draw back now. 

It is, on the contrary, becoming more certain every day 
that M. Ferry has at last decided on an open declaration of 
war with China. If there were equally certain evidence 

_ that he was prepared to conduct military operations on a 
proper scale, this would be a subject for some satisfac- 
tion. Since China will neither yield nor accept mediation 
except on the condition that no concessions are asked for, 
since France insists on the concessions, and since no third 
party is prepared to stop it by force, the only issue out of 
the tangle is war, which will at least bring things to a crisis. 
It is doubtful, however, whether we are to have even so 
much as that. General Lewat, who has succeeded General 
CamPenon as Minister of War, differs from his predecessor 
in so far that he is prepared to find men to reinforce the 
troops in Tonquin and Formosa. He thinks that six thou- 
sand men- can be spared from France and as many from 
Algeria without inconvenience. Whether or not he is wrong 
in that opinion, he and his colleagues would seem to be much 
mistaken in supposing that twelve thousand men will be 
enough to bring the Chinese to submit. From the reports 
of apparently well-informed Correspondents, it appears that 
there is much sickness, both in Tonquin and Formosa, 
among the French troops. Unless the reports are grossly 
exaggerated, it seems likely that the reinforcements will be 
no more than sufficient to supply the waste. Mcanwhile 
the Chinese are said, on even better authority, to be pre- 
paring for war with unexpected vigour and intelligence. 
They are not only raising troops and mounting guns, but 
they are hiring German officers by the hundred to drill their 
men and point their ordnance. It is pretty clear that 
Admiral Courset will never have another chance of getting 
to the rear of Chinese batteries. While the difficulty of the 
work to be done is increasing at this rate, France must do 
something more than send out twelve thousand men. That 
is all it is disposed to send, however, and so even M. 
Ferry’s tardy vigour leaves the difficulty very much where 
it found it. The Chinese question “is all a moodle,” as it 
was a year ago. It is, perhaps, a consequence of the burden 
of empire some of our friends groan over that the moodle 
has caused, is causing, and obviously will continue to cause, 
loss and danger to this country, which is not responsible, 
and which is apparently incapable of compelling attention 
to its interests, 


LOST, STOLEN, OR STRAYED. 


R. COMMISSIONER KERR, whose legal experience 
seems to be as varied as his opinions upon all sub- 
jects are strong, has been delivering his soul on the law of 
trover and the folly of kindness. The title of this learned 
person is a mystery to some, and his mode of expressing 
himself is an amusement to many. We believe that he 
owes the former distinction to the fact of his being the 
only acting member of the Commission for trying prisoners 
at the Old Bailey who holds no higher office; but for his 
faculty of entertaining the public we can offer no better expla- 
nation than that by which Lams accounted for CoLERIDGE’s 
metaphysics. It is only his fun. On Monday last the Com- 
missioner enjoyed the double satisfaction of fining a trades- 
man for contempt of court and of practically illustrating 
the noble maxim that virtue is its own reward. The latter 
achievement was connected with a wandering dog, and was 
otherwise of some interest. The “ animal in question,” as the 
reporters call it in that delightful style of theirs which may be 
termed the unconscious picturesque, followed a grocer’s as- 
sistant, “ by the name of Sweeney,” from Broad Street Station 
to his “ place of business,” or, not to put too fine a point upon 
it, his shop in Bishopsgate Street. The dog entered the 
premises, but was removed by the grocer’s assistant’s stern 
employer. Nevertheless, with the usual instinct of the 
‘* animal in question ” for knowing its friends, it remained 
about the place till the evening, when Mr, Sweeney 
humanely took it home with him. He then advertised for 
the owner, who proved to be also the landlord of the 
“ Crown and Cushion,” London Wall, and to him the dog 
was delivered. Then arose the cause of action. Mr. 
Sweeney decidedly thought that he ought to be remunerated 
for his trouble. The landlord of the “ Crown and Cushion ” 
took an equally decided view the other way. Neither side, 
as happened the other day in the Court for Crown Cases 
Reserved, could even understand the position taken up by 
the other, and so, to quote the familiar soldier, the fight 
began. 

There was unfortunately no doubt about the law. As 
the Commissioner very clearly put it to Mr. Swrengy, Mr. 
Sweeney had really been too kind. He had performed a 
work of supererogation, or, if theologians will not allow that 
such a feat is possible, he had, at all events, gone as near it. 
as might be. The defendant was entitled in law, and was 
not ashamed in fact, to say, “ You have done me a service. 
“ But you were not obliged to do it, and therefore I shall 


“ not remunerate you.” A moment’s reflection will show that. 


this principle is the received one. A man who saves another 
from death by drowning cannot sue the rescued party for a 
new pair of breeches, though something like such a doctrine 
has been introduced into maritime law in the form of awards 
for salvage. The plaintiff “had his remedy” in kicking 
the poor dog and sending it about its business. If Mr. 
Sweeney had been a bailee, the case might have been 


different? But he was not a bailee, because there was no 


contract between him and the proprietor of the “ animal in 
“ question.” Mr. Sweeney had no lien on the dog, such as 
an innkeeper has upon the portmanteau of a guest who 
wants to go away without paying his bill. In other words, he 
could not have refused to give the dog up until the expenses 
of keep and advertisement were paid. Even the innkeeper 
cannot sell the portmanteau, although that right has, we 
believe, been conferred by statute upon warehousemen, 
wharfingers, and Railway Companies. The fact is that Mr. 
Sweeney had no duty towards the dog whatever. The 
Commissioner was not less emphatic in repudiating the sug- 
gestion that any one wko picked up a dog was bound to 
take it to the police-station than he was in denying the 
plaintiff's right to recover. The law recognized no relation 
between Mr. Sweenzy and the dog. They were separate 
entities, and Mr. Sweeney connected them at bis peri). The 
Commissioner went back to the famous chimney-sweeper in 
the reign of Queen AnNnE who found a diamond ring, and 
took it to a jeweller, who stole the diamond, and had to 
provide another of the best quality, because the presumption 
was against him as to the value, and because the sweep had 
a good title against every one but the real owner. This, 
however, could not obviously avail Mr. Sweeney, who will 
probably be in future what SypNey SairH called a Good 
Samaritan without the oil and the two pence. 
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MACEDONIA. 


A’ the beginning of the week Reuter’s Agency informed 
the world as to alleged Macedonian “ atrocities.” The 
Military Attaché of the British Embassy at Constantinople, 
Major Tsorrer, is reported to have arrived at Salonica, and 
to have been investigating the state of affairs which now 
prevails in that province; and the British Consul at Salonica 
is aiding him in his inquiries. We trust that the result of 
these investigations when laid before the public may be 
satisfactory ; but so far no intelligence has been received 
which shows that more than the normal state of anarchy 
now exists in Macedonia. More than a year ago we had 
occasion to call the attention of our readers to the peculiar 
conditions which make the borderland between Greeks, 
Slavs, and Mussulmans a subject of special interest. Nothing, 
in fact, illustrates more clearly the complexities of the Eastern 

question than the present state of those provinces of the 
‘turkish Empire which are coveted by rival Powers for 
their commercial and strategical importance, and in which, 
at the same time, the internal differences of races and creeds 

. seem to make, if they are left to themselves, a fair solu- 
tion almost impossible. In the Jong run the strongest will 
prevail, and the best justice will be attained for all con- 
cerned by the fact that some organized Power should, at 
least: for the present, exercise a predominant influence. It 
is, however, precisely this fact which opens the way to in- 
trigue. All the Powers interested in the future of the 

Ottoman Empire, and in the inheritance of the once sick 

_and now moribund man, are anxious that the share in the 
legacy which they think due to them should not be filched 
away from them by others, and are taking their measures 
accordingly. What has happened in Servia, in Bulgaria, 
and in other States of the Balkan Peninsula is more or less 
known to every reader of the newspapers. But the same 
conflict, in which all the Great Powers of Europe, and Eng- 
land not the least, are interested, is now going on in those 
provinces of the Turkish Empire in Europe which have 
hitherto not received the same amount of public attention 
which sensational events once attached to others. 


Among the curious cross-currents of political affairs is 
the fact that Russia opposes the Orthodox Greek Church 
in the Balkan Peninsula; while the French Government, 
which at home chooses, or is obliged by public opinion, to 
make war on the priests, uses them in Turkey as elsewhere 
for political agents. It happened not long ago that a Greek 
clergyman, being censured by his superiors, took refuge 
among the Roman Catholics, and through them received 
the protection of the French Consulate. ‘The details of the 
case would be well worth recording, but would exceed the 
limits of an article. The open political action of the 
Powers which compete for influence in Macedonia and 
Thrace is for the present suspended; but their silent 
rivalry goes on all the same. Through their Consular 
agents, through the press—which is there, as in many parts 
of Europe, a means of working upon, rather than-express- 
ing, public opinion—through the clergy, and through 
private agents and political societies, Russians, Austrians, 
and Greeks are fighting one against the other. In the 
course of events, it is not likely that French influence will 
prevail in these regions; but it comes in as an agent of dis- 
turbance. The leading ecclesiastic of the Roman Church 
in Macedonia is himself an Italian by birth, but gets his 
-cue from Paris and from Rome. He is at the same time 
an agent of the French Government and of the Papal See. 
He is a man of great influence and capacity, who was once 
.a Bersagliere in the Italian army, and who afterwards 
took to the Church. When the Austrian movements in 
the Balkan Peninsula first became evident, he set out on 
a journey through Macedonia and Epirus with a view to 
counteract them. Austria, we may add, is by no means 
popular, as all evidence shows, in that region, and the 
gradual extension of her influence is looked on rather as a 
necessity than anything else. What the mixed populations 
would do if left to themselves it seems impossible to tell. 
‘They cannot form a homogeneous State, and they have to 
choose between anarchy, Russia, Austria, or the present con- 
dition of affairs. Most of the intelligent among them seem 
to choose the latter as the least of many possible evils. 

This, however, by no means suits the views of those 
Powers which have a practical interest in getting hold of 
the districts in question. That the Turkish Government is 
worn out and past praying for is what men of every 
nationality and of every political view are well aware of. 
The leading statesmen in Europe have long tried, not only 


to solve it by means of war—and each war has brought 
another one in its train—but to come to a reasonable under- 
standing about it. But the inherent difficulties of the problem 
are such as to defy all attempts to solve it offhand. It is one 
that can only be dealt with either by a common, well- 
considered action among the chief nations of Europe, or else 
(which is much more likely) by some sudden stroke on the 
part of any one of them which sees its chance at some par- 
ticular time. Meanwhile all are in a state of expectation. 
The Greek element, which certainly represents the most 
intelligent and enterprising part of the population of the 
Balkan Peninsula, is one which, numerically not equal to 
the rest, has to struggle against the double disadvantage 
that it consists of the most successful part of it, and therefore 
(like the Jews in the East) has to pay the penalties of 
success; and, also, that it is not backed up like other 
nationalities on the same peninsula by some one or other of 
the Great Powers. Servia is under Austrian influence ; 
Bulgaria under Russian ; Roumania still hovers between 
the two; but Macedonia belongs to those provinces of the 
Turkish Empire where no paramount foreign authority has 
been established, and which therefore are an open field for 
every description of intrigue. 

Till the Russo-Turkish War there were no educational 
institutions of any importance at Salonica. ‘There are now 
not afew. But they are supported, not by the population 
of the place itself, but by money supplied, directly or 
indirectly, from Russia. By founding such institutions in 
Macedonia, and by also causing the youth of the province to 
go, when possible, to Russia to be trained and educated, the 
more cultivated part of the population is gradually brought 
under Russian influence. It is known how on Mount Athos 
the Slav party has gradually elbowed out the Greek element 
from the possession and management of the monasteries, and 
how it has endeavoured, sometimes with success, to acquire 
land in the neighbourhood. As far as population goes, we 
find that in the Vilayet of Salonica, roughly speaking, the 
Greeks are, as compared to the Turks, as three to five, and, 
as compared to the Bulgarians, as five to three. We must 
also remember that, owing to the events of the war of 1821 
and the following years, the Greek population throughout 
all the coasts of the Egean suffered most seriously. The 
50,000 Greek inhabitants of Salonica sank to the 20,000 
which now inhabit it, and a similar proportion is to be 
found in the statistics of other cities containing the sam 
kind of mixed population, ‘ 

The influence now exercised by Austria in these districts 
is purely political and commercial. What may be the 
future fortunes of the Austrian Empire no one will venture 
to predict. But it will most certainly follow the line of 
Austrian trade. At present goods on a large scale can 
neither be received from sea nor sent abroad by sea to Me- 
diterranean ports, and thence to Transatlantic ports, except 
by way of Trieste. The political and fiscal union between 
Austria and Germany, and the united protective policy which 
the two countries have pursued, have caused a large traflic 
to take place between them, and a common commercial 
policy with regard to other nations to be adopted. But as 
the Empire of Austria grows southwards, the necessity of a 
railway which connects the ports of Macedonia with Vienna 
and the intervening countries is evident. At the present 
moment this is one of the aims pursued by the Austrian 
Government. To satisfy the claims of the money-making class 
in their own country, to defeat the objects followed by the rival 
intriguers who now press in from all quarters, to keep the 
peace, if possible, and to get by peaceful arrangements what 
would be got much more expensively by way of war, is the 
present Austrian policy. But the need of the railway is 
patent ; and with the establishment of the railway will come 
an extension of Austrian influence throughout the whole 
peninsula. There thus exists a complication of interests 
which may well occupy the minds of politicians, and which 
is probably receiving much more attention from foreign 
statesmen than it meets with from our own Government. 


MADAME HUGUES'S ACQUITTAL. 


it is no doubt difficult to say exactly what would have 
happened to Mme. Crovis Hucvers if her crime had 
been committed, and she herself indicted for it, in this 
country ; but it is easy enough to point out what would not 
have happened to her. She would not have escaped, as she 
has just escaped in Paris, with a verdict of acquittal. An 
English judge would have directed a verdict of guilty, and 
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would then probably have reserved sentence. The function 
of the jury would have been practically ministerial, and 
indeed there would have been little for anybody to do 
but the prisoner’s counsel, who no doubt would have found 
plenty to say in mitigation of punishment. What makes 
the contrast of the French proceedings the more singular 
is that, without any remarkable efforts of advocacy being 
made in her defence, Mme. Hucues has got off with 


practically no punishment at all. The jury evidently 


required no forensic encouragement to submit themselves to 
the unrepressed operation of their sympathies. The case 
against the prisoner was brought out not unfairly, butcertainly 
with nosundue leniency, and perhaps with less forbearance 
than an English prosecuting counsel often shows in such 
cases, by the presiding Judge ; and facts were elicited in the 
course of interrogations which must be admitted even by 
the most indulgent critic of Mme. Hucves’s crime to have 
materially altered its moral complexion. Thus, M. Bérarp 
DE GLaseux compelled the prisoner to admit that she had 
little or no evidence that Morin was the sender of the 
offensive postcards, and even extracted from her, in answer 
to one of his questions on this point, the extraordinary 
counter-inquiry, “ How can you tell they were not written 
“ by a friend of his?” Upon which followed, after the French 
manner, this still more grotesque colloquy, the Judge observ- 
ing that “justice does not punish without proof, and that 
. Mme. Hvaves without knowing her traducer’s handwriting 
“had killed an innocent man,” to which the prisoner an- 
swered, “ As long as you donot produce the writer, I maintain 
“that it was Morin or a friend of Morin’s.” This is 
certainly wanting in precision, and indeed embodies a theory 
of legal onus probandi which would have extremely far- 
reaching consequences if universallyapplied. The strangest 
incident in the whole strange trial, however, was the evidence 
of M. ANATOLE DE LA Force, who “ was allowed to state 
“ the feeling of the Chamber of Deputies, which, he said, 
“ was unanimous in thinking that Mme. Hucves had acted 
“ rightly.” Upon this the Judge observed that M. DE LA 
Force had no right to glorify an indictable offence. To 
which M. pe La Force politely replied that he “ was sorry 
“ to differ from M. le Président on that point”; and M. le 
Président, we suppose, collapsed. 

The real mischief of such crimes as that of Mme. Hucues 
is to be sought, as has often been observed, rather in their 
collateral social effects than in what may be called their 
lineal consequences. They are of bad example in another 
than the ordinary sense—that is to say, rather as tend- 
ing to set up false standards of conduct applicable on 
far wider fields of action than because they are likely to 
encourage the repetition of strictly similar offences. ‘This 
operation of theirs has been plainly observable in this very 
case in a general demoralization of French public opinion 
with regard to the affair. 


Immediately after the commis- | 


sion of her crime Mme. Hucugs was preposterously elevated | 


into a heroine; then, because, with the best of intentions, 
as evidenced by the discharge of some half-dozen barrels of 
her revolver, she had failed to kill her victim outright, and 
his agonies were daily recorded in the newspapers, senti- 
ment veered round again; and now, at last, Mortn’s suffer- 
ings having ceased to wound the popular sensibilities, 
Mme. Hvueves recovers her position in public esteem, 
receives the thanks of the Chamber of Deputies for her 
spirited conduct, and escapes with an illusory punishment. 
All this indicates a thoroughly morbid condition of the 
national mind. It is, no doubt, impossible, as we ourselves 
admitted at the time, to feel unalloyed sympathy for the 
miserable Morty, and equally impossible not to feel that 
the provocation of his slayer was upon any view of the 
case very great, and might well have been irresistible. 
But whether it was or was not irresistible in fact, or 
how nearly it approached that point, were questions only 
to be determined by actual investigation of the circum- 
stances; and we are bound to say that, so far as such 
investigation has gone, it rather tends to show that Mme. 
Hvuceves’s crime had more of the theatrical element in 
it than at first appeared, and that meditation on the nature 
of dramatic effect had nearly as much share in it as any 
brooding over intolerable wrongs. Yet this, which is the 
only addition of import to the primary facts of the case, 
did not in the least affect the popular estimate of the 


heroine—thus proving how rapid may be the development | 


and extension of sympathies which are unsound in their 
origin. 


— 


PRINCE EDWARD. 


Thursday’s festivities at Sandringham were inte- 
resting not only in respect of the pleasant event which 
they celebrated, but in virtue of the happy condition of 
circumstances which they attest andemphasize. The attain- 
ing of majority by the eldest son of a Prince of Wales is in 
itself the most significant reminder of that greatest of bless- 
ings which can befall a nation—the long reign of a good 


sovereign. In this aspect alone it would have ensured the 
_ participation of the English people in the rejoicings of their 


Royal Family ; and this, as we have said, is far from being 
the only aspect in which the day has been popularly regarded. 
The wise and simple up-bringing of the Prince or WALEs’s 
sons has taken the English imagination as it was sure to 
do ; and to the loyal affection so universally inspired by the 
parents has been added a sense of familiar acquaintance 
with their heir. It is not an easy thing to individualize 
any member, especially any young member, of a Royal 
caste, whose lives—though less so, no doubt, in this than in 
other countries—are in a great measure marked out for 
them by inflexible rule and ordinance. But, thanks in a 
great degree to judicious choice of training and early associa- 
tions, the figures of Prince Epwarp and his brother do un- 
doubtedly stand out in the mental vision of their father’s 
future subjects with unusual clearness of outline. The re- 
joicings therefore, at the elder’s attainment of his majority 
have thus a kind of interest for Englishmen which they 
would not otherwise have possessed, and evoke from them a 
response in which a measure of personal congratulation to the 
young Prince himself is mingled with the sentiments of sym- 
pathy with his parents and loyalty to the reigning sovereign. 

The political suggestions of the event would perhaps 
be better appreciated if the status of Prince Epwarp were 
always correctly described. It would appear, however, 
that at least one of the most dignified of the daily in- 
structors of the public has got to learn that the heir of an 
heir-apparent is not an “ heir-presumptive,” the differ- 
entiating characteristic of which latter status is that any 
person occupying it for the time being is liable to lose it 
by the interposition of a new life. This, we must point 
out to the instructor aforesaid, is not the case with Prince 
Epwarp. Nothing can prevent his succeeding to the Throne 
if he lives long enough, any more than anything but the 
failure of that condition can prevent his father’s succession ; 
so that the heirship of the son, if it cannot be itself described 
as “apparent,” has nothing of the merely “ presumptive” 
about it. It is, indeed, this very fact which imparts so 
thoroughly satisfactory a character to the political situation. 
Were Prince Epwarp really an heir-presumptive, and, as 
such, liable to be deprived of that status hereafter by the 
interposition of an infant life, there would be one security 
the less against the succession of a miuor, with all its 
attendant inconveniences to the State. As matters stand 
with regard to the direct line of succession from the QuEEN, 
we are of course far removed from any likelihood of such 
an occurrence. It may well be, indeed, and it is the 
national hope, that the Prince ¢y WaLgs'’s accession to the 
throne will be still many years deferred, and if so he may 
have grandsons growing to maturity when that day arrives. 
And in that case the ingenious and courteous people who 
have honoured Prince Epwarp’s twenty-first birthday by 
speculating on the possibilities of his outliving the monarchy, 
as well as those who have seemingly considered that Prince 
Epwarp’s father is not acquainted with Prince Epwarn’s 
name, will have a considerably more extended scope for 
their calculations. They may then substitute the QuEEN’s 
great-grandson for her grandson, and conduct the inquiry 
upon that footing with just as much or as little satisfaction to 
themselves. The handful of sentimental Republicans which 
this country contains are unwilling, of course, to'admit the 
truth in this matter, as they are on most matters in which the 
truth is unpleasant; but, if they were honestly to interro- 
gate their own consciences, they would be forced to make the 
melancholy admission that not only is the English Throne 
as firmly fixed as at any time during the last eight hundred 
years, but that monarchical institutions have steadily ad- 
vanced in credit during the last half-century, while Repub- 
lican institutions have as steadily receded, 


THE SPINNSTUBE. 


HE ts of Central Germany are a social race, and their 


| -& winter life differs widely from that of our own farm labourers. 


As soon as the harvest is gathered in and the evenings lengthen, a 
number of diversions are commenced which help to pass them 
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pleasantly away. In both countries, it is true, the ale-house is the 
social centre, but in Germany it possesses allurements which few 
English public-houses can boast. No moral or social stigma at- 
taches to a visit to the smoky parlour which is frequented by men 
of all classes, and where they meet to converse rather than to 
drink, But though the chief, it is by no means the only attraction 
of the house, The skittle-alley is a great place of resort. Early 
in the afternoon it is frequently occupied by the é/ite of the village— 
the clergyman, the head gamekeeper, a few of the richer peasants, 
and it may be the schoolmaster, if he has come to years of discre- 
tion and happens to have a holiday. Then a sober and judicious 
game is played, and much sound criticism and sage discussion as to 
the merits of every single ball may be heard both before and after 
it is given. Of an evening, however, after the petroleum lamps 
have been lighted, the alley belongs to the youth of the place, 
and play becomes fast and furious. In such hours the sound 
of the balls may almost always be heard, except when the weather is 
cold enough to permit the rarer joys of sledging and skating. 
In the large hall, which is only heated on great festivals, or when 
special orders have been given, such of the nts as have a 
musical bent meet two or three times a week to practice. On 
these occasions, the somewhat awful respect on which age usually 
insists is laid aside, and the patriarch of the village takes his seat 
contentedly beside the boy who has just been confirmed. These 
musicians are the most regular of church-goers. Every Sunday 
‘they mount the loft assigned to them, and their performance adds 
not a little to the charm of the service, for they always play toler- 
ably and often exceedingly well, so that they are sometimes 
invited to give a concert in distant towns. 

It will be seen that the men have ways enough of amusing 
themselves, and that the women are left a good deal to themselves. 
It is true that a dance is given every week or two in the large hall 
of the inn, and that in some villages there are societies for vocal 
music in which the girls, too, take part. Yet their evenings 
would: often seem -Jong and lonely if they were not ingenious 
enough to find reasons or at least excuses for gathering together. 
The chief of these used to be the spinning-room. 

Every village had its date on which spinning was supposed 
officially to begin, and for days beforehand the girls were busy 
getting their wheels in order. All the summer long they had 
stood neglected in some out-of-the-way corner, for there was field- 
work to be done, first the hay, and afterwards the corn, to be 
gathered in, the firewood to be brought from the neighbouring 
forest, and apples to be carefully chosen and set aside for the 
Christmas-tree, while the others had to be cut into slices and 
taken with the plums to the kiln to be dried—indeed a woman's 
whole labour had to be done. But now that winter had brought 
its comparative rest, the time had come for cosy evenings spent 
in pleasant chat and work so light as hardly to seem an exertion. 
Every girl who had any self-respect took a pride in her wheel, 
‘and was almost as proud of its neatness as of the length of her 

“thread, and, what rarely happens among the poor in our days, the 
oldest were generally reputed to be the best. 

From the earliest days a certain sanctity has been ascribed to 
everything that has to do with spinning. The great goddess who 
was the wife of Odin viewed it with especial favour, and regarded 
the maiden who could spin quickly and neatly as a fitting match 
for the greatest of her husband's heroes. She has long been 

whe Ky and obliged to wander about incognito; but as Berchta 
_or Frau Hohle, by whatever name indeed she may be known to the 


‘descendants of her ancient worshippers, she remains true to her | 
| which, if he were not at home, could only be confided to the 


‘old love of this occupation. She tends the flax-fields with a pecu- 
liar care, and keeps a jealous guard over the mysteries of the 
‘spinning-room. She secures a merry Christmas to the deft and 
diligent maid, and takes care in due time to provide her with a 
good. husband and a comfortable home; while she sends the 
_ugliest and most impudent of her imps to tie knots in the hair of 
. the careless hussy who lets her thread get entangled or ill-uses her 
wheel, It is long since any one has seriously believed such 
stories; but the sentiment they embodied was «ill very recently 
‘alive in Germany. 
‘ $So-on the first day of the spinning season, as soon as the even- 
ing meal was finished, girls might be seen trooping down the 
- village street, each carrying her wheel, to the appointed house. 
‘The matron was ready to welcome them to the warm dwelling- 
room, and in a minute or two they were all seated and had begun 
_ to chat and spin. Everything in the form of a woman with a 
wheel was freely admitted; but, as a rule, it was only the 
unmarried girls that came. After the gossip of the day had been 
thoroughly threshed out, the old songs were sung and the old tales 
told; and-they never seemed to pall the simple audience. This 
is perhaps one of the reasons why so much of the legendary lore 
_ of Germany has been preserved. The stories a girl first heard in 
. the spinning-room she told long years afterwards to the grand- 
children clustering around her knee. So, mid song and chatter 
that, never interfered with the work, the time would pass away 
till eight o'clock struck. Then, or shortly afterwards, the door 
would open, and such of the youths of the villageas had discovered 
that there was something in life more amusing than skittles would 
steal shyly in. At first they would stand in sheepish groups near 
the door, but in a few minutes they would find themselves, they 
hardly knew how, close behind the objects of their admiration, 
_ aud then there was low talk which was rendered inaudible to the 
_ bystander by the purring of the wheels. It must be confessed 
that the thread spun at such times was apt to be a little deficient 


in quality; but only au hour was allowed to such frivolity; as | 


soon as nine struck the girls returned to their homes, to meet at 
the next house on the following evening. 

In the good old times, the first meeting of the season was 
usually held at the clergyman’s house—that is, if he was a married 
man and well stricken in years, and then his wife and daughters 
would take their places heaide their neighbours, though they 
rarely followed them to other houses. These meetings, it must be 
owned, were somewhat lugubrious affairs. The girls felt they 
must be on their best behaviour, and the few youths who ven- 
tured up to the parsonage put on their best coats and their church 
manners. They were generally well known to be betrothed to 
one of the maidens present; but they seemed ashamed of the 
object of their choice, and stood looking fixedly at almost any- 
thing in the room except at her. Still these opening assemblies 
were felt to be good things. They were a kind of grace before 
meat, which lent a sanction to the levities of the following 
evenings ; and, besides, they were a great honour, for no one 
thought of going without being especially invited, and no one was 
invited of whom the Frau Pastorin did not approve, 

The circle that began at the parsonage closed at the ale-house ; 
but on that night the spinning was little more than a farce. The 
hostess, it is true, had prepared her best private room for her 
company ; but they had no heart for work. They knew that the 
hall above had been heated and lighted, and the village fiddler 
engaged, and that, as soon as the tiresome clock would drag its 
slow hands round to seven, the young men would break in upon 
them, and lead them away, after a little feigned reluctance, to 
dance, sing, and play forfeits till midnight. On such occasions 
the mirth might not be very refined, but 1t was both innocent and 
sincere, and on the following evening the girls would assemble 
quite soberly at the first house in the village except the nage. 

Such was the social influence of spinning in the villages. It 

layed almost as important, though a less picturesque, part in the 
de of the yeomanry which are scattered here and there over 
the country. As soon as supper was over, and the little children 
had been put to bed, and soothed to sleep by singing and sugar- 
plums, the lady of the house and her elder daughters would bring 
out their wh Soon after the maidservants would enter, one 
by one, each bouncing an awkward courtesy, and take their seats 
at a distance from their mistress great enough to denote respect 
without preventing conversation. When the day had Pm 
ge; 


quietly over, the talk did not differ widely from that of the 


but if one of the maids was conscious of having been seen to fail 
in any of her duties, she would take this opportunity of excusing 
or begging pardon, in some indirect way, for her neglect; if the 
mistress knew she had been unnecessarily sharp or harsh, she would 
either ask the girl she had offended to start one of her favourite 
tunes or begin the air herself, and thusa reconciliation was effected 
without humiliation to either party, The hours spent in spin- 
ning were hours of comparative social equality, and women of tact 
and intelligence often used them in such a way as to render 


“them of inestimable value to their servants. As in many parts of 


the country each knew she was spinning her own flax for her own 
dowry, she was more ready to listen to advice and criticism than 
she might have been if she were working for another. 

In the country, however, as well as in the villages, Love, as he is 
used to do, found out his way, and the last hour was understood 
to belong to him, though some transparent stratagem was gene- 
rally adopted. If one of the man-servants had cast an eye on 
any of the maidens, he usually found about eight o’clock that he 
hed something of the utmost importance to say to the master, 


mistress. After a word or two a jug of small beer was handed to 
him, and he was asked to take a seat, which he usually found in 
the very place he most desired. Youths from the neighbouring 
farms would wander over with impossible messages, and be 
treated in the same way, so that during the last hour other things 
besides flax were spun. At such a time, while sipping your host's 
oldest wine with him at a side-table, it was often amusing to 
watch the simple wiles of rustic cuquetry. When the favoured 
lover of two girls entered, each would instinctively move her 
chair to make room for him at her side, and then spread her 
petticoats to a prodigious extent to hide the fact. hen he 
endeavoured to pas himself by the first, she would say, “ Why 
do you come here? There is room enough over there by Anna” ; 
and if he bashfully followed her suggestion, Anna would retort, 
“ Why don’t you go to Elze? Didn’t you see she made room 
for you as soon as you came in?” And so the strife went on 
through Cupid’s whole litany, which remains much the same in 
whatever dialect it may be spoken. 

Spinning by hand is now rapidly becoming a thing of the past. 
But few of the rising generation of Englishmen have ever seen a 
spinning-wheel except on the stage, and in Germany, too, the old 
customs, the old habits, the old occupations, are piety giving 

lace to new. Human fingers cannot vie with machinery in 
Feftness and certainty. But in the Spinnstuben Germany is losing 
a social element which it will be difficult to replace. The factory 
life that must succeed them seems sadly prosaic in comparison ; 
but it is pleasant to remember that, whatever may become of 
them and the other relics of the olden time, Love's catechism will 
never remain unasked or unanswered, and that, wherever Love 
passes, Poetry will assert her right of way, 
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NEPHELOCOCCYGIA-LEZ-HAMMERSMITH. 


HE evil communications of the Pall Mall Gazette having cor- 
rupted the good manners of the Daily News, the readers of 
the morning paper have nearly as a chance as those of the 
evening one of an “interview.” On Thursday last the Daily News 
interviewed Mr. William Morris—Mr. Morris, the poet, as he is some- 
times called for distinction’s sake. Here Mr. Dullman interrupts and 
says, “Oh yes, you disapprove of interviewing, and you are going 
to write an article on an interview.” Precisely, Mr. Dullman, we 
disapprove of interviewing, and we are going to write an article on 
an interview. For, in the first place, the principle of hating the 
traitor, but making proper use of the results of his treason, is, if judi- 
ciously applied, a most proper as well asa most useful and ancient prin- 
ciple. And, secondly, though the interview ia a silly, a vulgar, 
and a very inconvenient way of eliciting on one side or uttering on 
the other the views of any person on any subject, yet when those 
views are once put forth in print they become as much publica 
materies as the report of a trial or of a speech in Parliament or on 
the platform. If this argument is not guod enough for Mr. 
Dullman, he shall have no better ; indeed it is possibly disobedience 
to an invaluable precept of the Scriptures to give him any argu- 
ment at all. 

The Daily News’ interviewer went to talk to Mr. William 
Morris about Socialism, and, with that strict equity which is 
natural to us, we shail admit that he reported the talking without 
any sauce of remarks about Mr. Morris's hair or his boots or the 
colour of his shirts, or anything of that kind. He, the reporter, 
confesses ingenuously that he has not given the “ fire and 
eloquence” of Mr. Morris's words, and we are happy to bear 
testimony to the strict truth of this statement. For so excellent 
an artist in English as Mr. Morris used to be, his utterances here 
recorded are curiously ineffective, though by no means less so than 
his written words in Socialist periodicals, since he left off poetry, 
which he understood, and took to politics, of which he knows 
nothing, Nor is the matter much better than the form. People 
who remember a certain correspondence in the Standard not 
many months ago may have faintly hoped that Mr. Morris would 
give the Daily News’ interviewer some new lights on that very 
difficult point of conscience and conduct, the fact of a capitalist 
and “ profit-monger ” denouncing capitalists and profit-mongers 
without, as far as is known, making the least attempt to pour 
his capital into the lap of the treasurer of the Socialist 
Church, or to divide his profits weekly with the sons of toil 
who make them, These things, apparently, it was not lawful 
to mention; at least Mr. Morris seems to have denounced 
profit-mongers quite easy and free, and the polite interviewer 
was as careful to abstain from any reference to wall papers 
as well-bred men in Mr, Chamberlain's company are said to 
be to avoid talking of a screw-steamer or a corkscrew, nay 
even of an election scrutiny, or a newspaper letter signed 
“Scrutator.” This reticerce does the highest credit to Mr, 
Morris’s conscious innocence and to the fine feelings of the inter- 
viewer; but it perhaps deprives the interview of something 
of its piquancy. However, we must take interviews as we find 
them. In the first place, Mr. Morris wants “an educated revolu- 
tion.” We should say that the effect of education in any sense in 
which Mr. Morris can be supposed to use the word would infallibly 
be that nobody would revolute. But perhaps as a poet Mr. Morris 
has a finer insight into the connexion of cause and effect than we 
can boast. An interesting work just published informs us that Mrs. 
Annie Besant was led to discover the non-existence of God by 
meditations on the existence of whooping-cough, and after this 
singular version of tar-water and the Trinity, according to 
the kirk of the other complexion, all things become possible. 
Mr. Morris believes that “the old order can only be overcome by 
force,” which is, by the way, so broad a hint that the old order 
should prevent itself from being overthrown by promptly 
= ing” the new, that, if we or any other wicked aristocrat 
cynics given it, Justice would have shrieked at us. In order 
to compass this system of intelligent destruction on the banks of 
the Thames, Mr. Morris wants “a body of able, high-minded, 
competent men.” When Mr. Heady and Mr. Highmind and 
Mr. Competent have assembled to number (as it is stated 
in the orderly mathematical fashion which frequently distinguishes 
erazes of this kind) of two thousand, they are to preach a change 
involving “a life in which every human being should find un- 
restricted scope for his best powers and faculties.” “Je demande, 
Messieurs, je demande J'arrestation des coquins et des laches” 
was surely a small order compared with this, When Mr. Morris 
was young—and, if we may venture to say so, when he was not 
foolish—he wrote a delightful story about a person who painted 
God's en pia in purple and crimson. In what colours do you 
paint a life in which every human being, &c.? The colours of 
the lunar rainbow f 

It is, however, consoling for the classes (and, the whole 
scheme being quite definite, it may be well for everybody to know 
that, according to the interviewer, but ‘whether on Mr. Morris's 
authority or not is not quite clear, he is an upper class if he has 
more than 300/. a year, and in the millennium will be taxed 
accordingly) to feel that Mr. Morris would like to convert them 
too. He feels that they will take it fighting (we heartily hope he 
is right), but he would like them to be convinced beforehand that 
they have no business to fight. This, by the way, argues a very 
decent conception of strategy on Mr. Morris's part, for when you 
have got Pailor and Pavor, and Mens non conscia recti among 


your foes, then you can go in and win. But how the wicked 
300/. @ year upper classes are to be convinced of sin Mr. Morris did 
not inform the interviewer. Only he strenuously protested that it 
was = a mistake to think that Socialism would be “ bovine toil 
in a drab universe.” That particular form of God’s judgments will 
not, Mr. Morris says apparently, be painted in drab. The poet . 
then cursed Free-trade and competition, and people who care for 
nothing but profits (here the temptation above referred to must 
have been awfully strong on the interviewer), and so forth. 
And he blessed Mr, Ruskin and the students’ Socialist society 
in the University of Edinburgh. Radicals, we learn, “must 
give up their Radicalism before they become Socialists,” 
which accounts for the sadly insufficient character of Mr. 
Chamberlain's Socialist orthodoxy. Another saying, which the 
interviewer found “ pithy,” was that in Germany Socialism was 
es powerful, and consistent, because “ the Reichstag is the 
only platform where German Socialism can assert itself; in Eng- 
land anybody can say anything anywhere.” This is by far the 
most telling tribute to freedom of speech that we ever remember 
to have seen. Then Mr. Morris comminated war and Colonial 
Federation (a device to keep up_profit-mongering), and avowed 
that the working classes are not Jingoes. And he confessed that 
the Social Democratic Federation had unluckily had a little split, 
which is melancholy, but by no means contrary to precedent, And 
he summed up to the effect that “the abolition of classes would 
tend to the general elevation of all society”; and that, “ when the 
change comes, there will be no discontented class left to form the 
elements of a new revolution.” In this last remarkable proviso 
timid persons. may see an awful threat to which Marat’s request 
for so many hundred thousand heads was mild, while others may 
chuckle over the guarantee which Mr. Morris thus gives that his 
revolution will arrive exactly at the same time as MM, les 
Coquecigrues., 

A Society for the Utter Abolition and Total Suppression of 
Discontent! Can it be possible that in any of the other seventy- 
four comedies dont I'Eternel s'amuse a more amusing scene has 
recently been put on than the solemn formulation of such a pro- 
ject? Nobody has ever been able very clearly to understand the 
Socialist programme for doing away with classes or with property 
or with profits or with anything else except heads and the pro- 
sperity of a country. But even the lucubrations of that remark- 
able Socialist who not very long ago devoted much time and pains 
to the task of showing that the probable presence of more salmon 
than sprats or more sprats than salmon on the fishmongers’ slabs 
in the co-operative communities of the future could be adjusted so . 
as not to offend the principle of equality might turn if he , 
were asked to organize the suppression of discontent. How is it 
going to bedone? By the simple recipe of Mr. Lewis Carroll's 
queen, “OF with his head”? Your poets are often terribly 
bloodthirsty fellows when they take to practical politics; but, if 
Mr. Morris is going to cut off the head of everybody who is dis- 
contented, he will suddenly be confronted with an appalling com- 
plication of the problem in the shape of discontent ou the part of 
the executioners. No doubt the abolition of discontent follows on 
the discovery of a life in which every human being should find un- 
restricted scope for his best powers and faculties; or perhaps the 
discovery of a life, &c., follows on the abolition of discontent. To 
a choise of which pair of propositions or to both of them Mr, 
William Morris is heartily welcome. 

“* N'est-ce pas complet, ce désastre ? N’est-ce pas artistiquement. 
complet ?” asked Théophile Gautier pathetically enough in refer- 
ence to his country’s downfall and the misery and disarray of 
Paris and the destruction of his own chances of a quiet old age. 
Of another kind, no doubt, but not less artistically complete aud 
rounded off, is this spectacle of the intellectual disaster of the intelli- 
gence of a man who could once write Zhe Earthly Paradise and can 
now formulate these two propositions about the disappearance of all 
discontented classes and the change involving a life in which every 
human being finds unrestricted scope for his best powers and 
faculties. Mr. Morris cannot look out of his window, or into his 
looking-glass, or back over his life without seeing how flatly con- 
trary to the whole course of nature and experience—a course with 
which the arrangements of society have nothing to do—is this 
cloud castle of his. Tis very arguments, or what he apparently 
gives for arguments, trip him up. One of bis pithy remarks, 
according to the interviewer, was “Competition develops its 
opposite—Socialism.” And would not Socialism develop its oppo- 
site—competition? All things are double, one against another is 
an uncommonly true saying, no doubt; but it is as true for one | 
end of the pair as for the other. But, Socialism once gained, 
nothing apparently that has happened is going to happen any 
further; discontent having ceased, milk and honey having begua - 
to flow, and everybody having been set down to the equal 
banquet (for ourselves, we do not like either milk or honey 
much, and are rather glad to think that Mr. Morris’s “cultured” 
propagandists will probably have finished us by that time), the 
course of nature will be changed. “The little hawks,” as Mr. 
IF, W. Newman once rapturously put it in an argument against 
flesh-eating, will no more display their “divine dexterity ” in spit- 
ting the little larks ; the mice will have one eternal game in the 
prolonged absence. of the cat; the result of the taxation of all 
incomes over three hundred a year will enable the three-hooped 

t to have ten hoops, and an Earthly Paradise (quite different | 

that which Mr. Morris used to sing so sweetly) will come into 
existence and never be disturbed by supply and demand, or human 
greed, or nature's grudging, or the laws of mechanics and chemistry. 
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Now there are, doubtless, as an authority which Mr. Morris knows 
very well has it, “ Help-runes, Love-runes, and great Power-runes, 
for whomsoever will, till the world falls in ruin.” But we do not 
think that the counsel to send divers—that is to say, two thousand— 
young men, high-minded and well-educated, to preach the abolition 
of discontent and the importance of discovering a life in which 
every human being shall tind unrestricted scope in the actual con- 
ditions of nature and human nature, is one of them. 


WESTMINSTER HALL. 


bp = controversy over the restoration of Westminster Hall still 
shows, by fitful revivals, how much it has interested the 
public, and we may profitably take a general glance at the main 
features of a question which has been rather unsatisfactorily de- 
layed through the adjournment having cut short the deiiberations 
of a Committee which, as rumour says, was much clogged by the 
rare gifts of obstruction displayed by a Scotch member whose 
capacities in that way would, if utilized in a wider and more 
a area, have put to shame even the masterpieces of Irish 
ing. 


The elements which have contributed to the controversy are 
really simple, and seem to us to have been handled in a simple 
and straightforward manner by the protagonist Mr. Pearson. 
When the beavy, insipid, and incongruous Law Courts were 
pulled down, unwept by all men except Precentor Venables, 
the west flank of Westminster Hall was revealed, as a building 
impressive in its quiet dignity, if only as a contrast to Barry's 
overladen stretches of wall, and flanked by flying buttresses 
ragged and dilapidated, but massive and stately. Mr. Lefevre, 
the First Commissioner of Public Works, wisely called in Mr. 
Pearson to advise on the treatment of the discovery, and over his 
suggestions the fight has since been raging. ‘The first idea of the 
public was probably to mend and leave ; but Mr. Pearson’s Report 
easily showed that, like other first ideas, it was a crude one, A 
large portion of the wall which had been laid bare was of Norman 
date, and archeology called for its preservation, which would have 
been impossible without something being done to protect it from 
the weather. Furthermore, there was evidence that the original 
treatment of the west side of Richard II.’s Hall was that of a 
flanking cloister-like building, no doubt of two stories elevation, 
between the piers of the buttresses and the wail of the Hall, suffi- 
ciently low to allow the flying buttresses to appear above, span- 
ning its roof, and surmounted by the windows of the Hall. In 
fact, this building survived in a mangled condition down to the 
present century, although buried in a mass of parasitical construc- 
tion. So Mr. Pearson’s design came into being like the result of 
a mathematical deduction. The attached cloister-like building of 
two stories would preserve without burying the Norman walling; 
it would show as much of the flying buttresses as the original 


architects contemplated showing; it would support the Hall 


where it was weakest; and it would, on the upper floor at all 


-events, yield a few more rooms available for public use. The 


style, of course, would be the well-known one of Richard II.’s 


days. There was one more feature about the plan. There would | 


have been a difficulty at the north-west angle of the Hall where 
it abuts on New Palace Yard; but at this point the foundations 
were found of a building of Henry III. date, projecting at right 
angles to the Hall, which was afterwards enlarged, disguised, and 
turned into a music-room by Queen Elizabeth, and subsequently 
appropriated by the Court of Exchequer, and finally demolished 
in this century. To reproduce this would have been impossible, 
while reason dictated producing its equivalent in a building fol- 
lowing its general lines, but carried out in the forms of Richard II.’s 
days. We need not encumber the narrative by considering the 
best uses to which this could be put, as to which the obstructives 
have set up a subsidiary controversy as a handy means of con- 
fusing the wain issue. 

Such, in its general features, is Mr. Pearson's project. It is 
no literal restoration. The materials, actual or documentary, on 
which such a restoration could be based have long perished. 
Neither is it a helpless abandonment to inevitable decay of a 
tottering monument, such as the stupid aryot of the day pleases to 
call preservation. It is something more wise and practical than 
either—namely, the conservative development in its ancient spirit, 
and with its ancient features accentuated, of a building which is 
of unique and equal interest, as it belongs to the past and the pre- 
sent day. 

The capeution of the Committee +e the publication of 
the authentic reports of the evidence. But notices more or less 
accurate have appeared in the newspapers; and it is pleasant to 
see a whole bevy of our best architects appearing to support their 
distinguished e. The evidence on the other side is still 
incomplete; but it requires to be much strengthened if it is 
to carry conviction. It is indeed for the most part the dreary 
iteration of that which is uncontested on the other side—namely, 
that Mr. Pearson’s design is not, cannot be, and does not pre- 
tend to be, the literal restoration of the lost original. But then 
it goes wild in attempting to define what, in the absence of 
the impossible, should be done with Westminster Hall, which 
obviously cannot be allowed to stay as it is. After much medi- 
tation, a very untenable scheme was propounded in this wise. It 
is conceded that something must be done to protect the Norman 
wall, But, inasmuch as Mr. Pearsou’s protecting building is in 


the style not of Victoria but of Richard IL., it is a sham, but 
a building quite as little of the Victorian epoch, a “ post 
‘onl erection of plaster and blackened beams, like a Cheshire 
of the sixteenth or seventeenth century, is, according to 
those gentlemen, no sham, and ought to be erected. It is difficult 
to deal seriously with such absurdity. The abortion would be 
glaringly mean and incongruous, while the premisses of the cavil- 
lers ought only to lead them to advocate a shed of corrugated 
iron, A suggestion was thrown out of reducing the cloister-like 
building to a single story. Mr. Pearson objected that it would 
not be true to archeology nor so effective, and that it would be 
too like the aisle of a church. On the whole, we think that the 
design had better be left as it is; but we believe that before the 
meeting of Parliament models will be provided of the two ideas. 
Vague suggestions were thrown out of raising the roof of West- 
minster Hall and of altering the proportions of the windows, to 
which we can only refer by way of protest against such stupid van- 
dalism. Mr. Charles Barry's filial piety led him to draw a red her- 
ring across the path of the Committee by advocating a return to 
his father’s costly proposal of enclosing New Palace Yard on the 
west and the north with buildings in the style of the remaining 
Palace, and a great gateway at the angle, and of continuing the 
om in front of Westminster Hall. He was listened to with respect, 
ut the suggestion did not commend itself to the judgment of any 
of the Committee. The very first middle article of the very first 
number of the Saturday Keview deals with the project, and it 
must, we believe, rest content with such immortality. Some of 
the controversialists have laboured to Mr. Pearson's 
conception by the contention that in the old times the flank of 
Westminster Hall was not visible, nor intended to be so, but 
they break down at the important period of its erection. In 
Henry VIII.’s days it was much hemmed in, but the buildings 
by which it was encumbered were of relatively late date, and 
even then it was more visible than the advocates cf this paradox 
are willing to admit. Anyhow, the changed condition of the 
present Palace of Westminster reduces this argument to very 
minute dimensions. Mr. Pearson's suggestion of improving the 
dwarfed and ugly modern towers which flank the fagade of 
Westminster Hall by adding an additional story in a more rich 
and ornate as well as correct style is only an accessory feature of 
his project, and may be separately treated. It is enough now to say 
that the balance of advantage attending this change seems to us 
incontestable. 


“ON AN EXPRESS ENGINE. 


ite is a somewhat unpromising morning—the river is dark with 
fog and the huge arch of the station nearly hidden by mist 
and steam. A cold, damp wind makes the passengers hurry into 
the carriages, and strikes us sharply as we step on to the foot-plate 
of the engine which has just joined the train. But as we get 
behind the shelter of the screen we feel a generous and slightly 
unctuous sensation of warmth very comforting to a chilly man. 
The brasswork of the engine shines brilliantly, the footboard has 
been newly scrubbed, and the driver and stoker stand waiting for 
the signal. The needle shows that the steam is just below the 
pressure at which it would begin to blow off; the water in the 
gauge-glass is just where it ought to be; in fact, the engine is in 


| perfect condition and ready for a start. The line is clear, the 


guard's whistle is answered by our own, and we glide almost im- 
perceptibly past the last few yards of the platform. The driver 
opens the regulator till he is answered by a few sounding puffs 
from the funnel, and then stands on the look-out for si #. so 
numerous that one wonders how he can tell which of the many 
waving arms is raised or lowered for his guidance, So he goes on, 
with baud on regulator and lever, gradually admitting more steam 
as signal after signal comes nearer and then flies past us, till at 
last we are clear of the suburbs and find ourselves on a gentle 
incline and a straight road, with the open fields on either side. 
It is now that the real business of the journey begins. Locomo- 
tives are as sensitive and have as many peculiarities as horses, 
and have to be as carefully studied if you would ride them fast 
and far. The lever is put into the most suitable notch for 
working the steam expansively; the driver's hand is on the 
regulator, not to be removed for the rest of the trip; the 
furnace-door is thrown wide open, and firing begins in earnest. 
Here it may not be amiss to state, for the benetit of the unini- 
tiated, that the regulator controls the supply of steam from the 
boiler, while the lever enables the driver to reverse the engine, 
or, as we have already stated, to expand the steam by cutting it 
off before the end of the stroke. The engine answers to the 
appeal like a living thing, and seems, with its steady beat and 
sonorous blast, to settle down to its work. It is pleasant from 
our seat in the corner of the screen to see this preparation for the 
work ahead—the absolute calm of driver and stoker, who exchange 
no word, but go steadfastly and quietly about their business; to 
feel the vibrations from the rails beneath throb through one with 
yep Sevag rapidity, or watch the trees and houses go past 
as gulls flap past a boat. For there is a certain apparent swagging 
movement of the objects past which one travels which can only 
be likened to the peculiar flight of a large sea-bird. But now 


there are signs of increased activity on the foot-plate; the stoker 
is busy controlling the feed of water to the boiler, and fires at 
more frequent intervals; the driver's hand moves oftener as he 
coaxes and encourages the engine along the road, his slightest 
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gesture betraying the utmost tension of eye and ear; the stations, 
instead of echoing a long sullen roar as we go through them, flash 
past us with a sudden rattle, and the engine surges down the line, 
the train following with hot haste in its wake. We are in a cut- 
ting, and the noise is deafening. Looking ahead, we see an ap- 
parently impenetrable wall before us. Suddenly the whistle is 
— and we are in one of the longest tunnels in England. 
eflect produced is the opposite of that with which we are 
familiar in a railway-carriage, for the change is one from dark- 
ness to light rather than from light to darkness. The front of 
the fire-box, foot-plate, and the tender, which had been rather 
hazily ived in the whirl of surrounding objects, now strike 
sharply on the eye, lit up by the blaze from the fire, while over- 
head we see a glorious canopy of ruddy-glowing steam. The 
speed is great, and the flames in the fire-box boil up and 
form eddies like water at the doors of an opening lock. Far 
‘ahead we see a white speck, which increases in size till the 
tierce light from the fire pales, and we are once more in open day. 
The weather has lifted, the sky is grey, but there is no longer any 
appearance of mist. The hills on the horizon stand out sharply, 
and seem to keep pace with us as the miles slip past. The line is 
clear ; but there is an important junction not far distant, and we 
slacken speed, to ensure a prompt pull-up should we find an 
adverse signal, The junction signals are soon sighted; neither 
caution nor danger is indicated ; and, once clear of the station, we 
steam ahead as fast as ever. One peculiarity of the view of the 
lixe ahead strikes us. Looking at a failroad line from a field or 
neighbouring highway, even where the rails are laid on a steep 
incline, the rise and fall of the road is not very strikingly appa- 
rent, Seen through the weather-glass, the track appears to be 
laid up hill and down dale, like a path on the downs above high 
cliffs, Over it all we advance, the engine labouring and putting 
ox one or two heavy gradients, in spite of a full supply of steam, 
or tearing down the inclines with hardly any, or none at all and 
the brake on. And here it may be noted that, like modern men, 
modern engines have been put upon diet, and are not allowed 
to indulge in so much victual as their forefathers. The engine- 
driver, like the doctor of the new school, is determined not to 
ruin his patient by over-indulgence, and will tell you severely 
enough that “he will never be guilty of choking’ his engine 
with an over-supply of steam.” In the meantime the character 
of the country we travel through has changed. It has become 
more open, and there is a stiff sea-breeze, which makes itself 
distinctly felt through the rush of air produced by the speed 
at which we are going. We fly past idle streams and ponds, 
and as the steam swirls over them are disgppointed at pro- 
ducing so little effect; but the ducks, their inhabitants, are well 
used to such visitations, and hardly deign to move a feather. 
Suddenly we plunge into a series of small chalk-cuttings, and on 
emerging from them find ourselves parallel with a grand line of 
dewns. We speed by a curve or two and find ourselves on the 
seashore ; one more tunnel, and with steam off, we go soberly into 
the last station. But there is one step more. The breeze blows 
about our ears, Before us the rails are wet, for the sea swept over 
them not many hours since, and to accomplish the last few yards 
of our journey the lever controlling the sand-box must be used 
liberally, to prevent slipping ; the signal is given, and at a walking 
pace we make our way to where the steamer is awaiting us. A 
o application of the brake pulls us up, and the journey is over. 
t is diflicult to realize as the engine stands quietly under the lee 
of the pier while the driver examines the machinery, and the fire, 
burned low, throws out a gentle warmth as we stand before it, that 
half an hour ago we were tearing along the line at full speed, 
while the foot-plate that is now so pleasant to lounge on throbbed 
beneath us. Nothing now remains but to kill time as best we 
may till the return trip many hours hence. It scarcely promises 
to be as comfortable as our morning ride, for the weather has 
changed, it is blowing half a gale, and the rain comes down in 
sheets. Our train is timed to start in the small hours, and the 
night seems dirty and depressing enough as we make our way 
for a cup of cotlee to the refreshment-room, where a melan- 
choly Italian sits in sad state eating Bath-buns and drinking 


brandy. We walk past the train, laden with miserable sea-sick | 


humanity, and step on the engine, which stands in the dark at 
the end of the — Time is up, and we pass from the 
dim half-light o 

night there could hardly be—looking ahead there is nothing 
to be seen but one’s own reflection in the weather-glass. We 
are in the midst of obscurity, which suddenly changes to a rich 
light as the whistle is opened and we enter a tunnel. The effect 
is far more striking than in the daytime. The light is more 
concentrated, and the mouth of the tunnel we have just entered 
might be the entrance to Hades—for there is no tell-tale spot of 
light to prove to our senses the existence of any opening at the 
other e The sound echoed from the walls and roof has a 
tremendous quality, and resolves itself into a grand sort of 
Wagnerian rhythm making a vast crescendo, till with a rush we 
clear the tunnel and are once more under the open sky. The pace 
is increasing, the steady beat of the engine tells more distinctly on 
the ear than in the day-time—the foot-plate is lit up by the glare 
from the fire-door, but still there is no 
the impenetrable night. Looking back, however, the scene is very 
different. The tender and guard’s-van glow in the light thrown 
by the fire, trees and houses by the side of the track stand out 
sharply fora moment and are then lost to sight, the light from the 
carriage ws of the wake of a ship seen 


' Norsemen and that of the Wabanaki. 


the stution into outer darkness. A blacker | 


thing to be seen ahead but | 


from the stern, Gradually the clouds have rolled away, leaving 
the sky clear. The moon is seen fitfully through the whirling 
steam, the surrounding country is visible for miles round. The 
effect produced is unspeakably beautiful. In the meantime let us 
turn our attention to the working of the engine. In the first place, 
let us take note that, although the engine we are now on, an 
that which took us from London belong to the same type, their 
performances are somewhat different. No two engines ever re- 
semble each other, no matter how carefully they may have been 
built from the same plan, neither do any two drivers manage their 
engines precisely in the same way. We have in this instance an 
excellent opportunity of comparing two different methods of 
driving. It is the driver's principal object to get the required 
amount of work out of his engine with the smallest possible 
expenditure of coal and water. To obtain this result the steam 
must be worked expansively, which is done by placing the valve- 
gear in such a position by means of the lever that the supply 
of steam to the cylinders is cut off, as we have stated at 
the beginning of this article, before the piston has accom- 
plished its full stroke. There are two ways of controlling the 
speed of an engine worked, as all locomotives are worked now, 
expansively. You one keep the regulator wide open, so that there 
is always a full supply of steam on its way to the cylinders, in 
which case you increase or diminish the speed by using the steam 
more or less expansively through the agency of the lever. Or you 
may work with the same amount of expansion throughout the 
journey, and have command of the engine by constantly changing 
the position of the regulator. There is no doubt that the men 
who employ the latter method save something by it—although 
this would hardly seem to be the opinion of the driver who is 
bringing us rapidly nearer to London, for unlike the driver whom 
we accompanied on the daylight journey, his hand is not often on 
the regulator. As we rush on past countle:s signals, punctual to 
the minute, yet always having ample time to slacken speed before 
we come to the places where the different coloured lights cluster 
thickest, we are reminded once more how much is required of an 
express engine-man, besides a thorough acquaintance with the 
machinery he has to control. Travelling at night at a great speed, 
he must know every inch of the road by heart—where an incline 
begins and where it ends—and the exact spot at which every 
signal along the line may be first sighted. He must have com- 
pletely mastered the working of the traffic on both the up and 
down lines, and, above all, must be ready to act with the utmost 
promptitude should anything go wrong. Mr. Michael Reynolds's 
publications have done much towards enlightening the public on 
these points, but we doubt if there are many who really know the 
amount of toil and danger cheerfully faced by the men on the 
engine, who hold their lives in their hands day after day for many 
years. These thoughts occur to us as we recross the Thames and 
pull up at the platfurm after a thoroughly enjoyable run, 


MR. LELAND’S ALGONQUINS, 


Agen time since, in reviewing Mr. Leland’s interesting Algon- 

uin Legends of New England, we doubted whether he had 
established a direct connexion between the mythology of the 
Thus we wrote, “ The re- 
semblance between the names Lox and Loki seems curious. But 
does it prove more than the divine name Ra in Egypt and Mangaia, 
or than the fact that the rat is the sacred beast of Ra?” Since 
these remarks appeared in the Saturday Review Mr. Leland “ has 
learned by letter that Zor is among the Passamaguoddy Indians 
only a modern form of the word Zo&i itself—that is, of the devil 
of mischief—and that a bad or immoral man or woman is still 
called Loki-hegan, meaning ‘of the nature of Loki or Lox.’” 
“ Hegan,” says his correspondent (Mrs. W. Wallace Brown), “ is 
an allix to many words, and means ‘ like.’” 

This, it, will be admitted, is a most important piece of evidence 
in favour of the hypothesis to which Mr. Leland, on the whole, 
inclines. ‘We admit that the Algonquin Lox is a being who, in 
trickiness and malevolence, and in some adventures, resembles 
the Norse Loki. But as beings of similar perversity are extremely 
common in the myths of the lower races, as they act as Ahriman 
to some other figure’s Ormuzd all over the world, we did not feel 
inclined at once to believe that Lox was more than the Algonquin 
form of this widespread conception. His name, Lox, might, we 
argued, resemble Loki by a mere coincidence, just as it resembles 
Loxius, especially as we do not see any likeness between the name 
of his adversary, Glooskap, and that of any Scandinavian god. 
But, if Lox can be proved to be a modern form of Loki, that, 
of course, alters the case. How is the proof obtained? Does 
Mr. Leland’s informant find the name Loki still in the memo- 
ries of early Indians, or dves she infer its existence from 
the term Loki-hegan? In the latter case only philologists 
learned in Algonquin can deal with the argument. Apparently, 
as Professor Max Miiller and Mr. Tylor have been telling us, the 
familiar Totem is not a Red Indian word at all, though it is de- 
monstrably older than Schoolcraft and the present century. 
Without the assistance of a skilled Algonquin philologist, we 
cannot quite accept Loki as an old form of Lox, if the belief in 
its antiquity is based on Loki-hegan. Very ros the inference 
may be correct; but, in the meantime, a benevolent neutrality 
must be the attitude of any mythologist who is ignorant of the 

uin dialects and their structure, unless, indeed, Mr, 
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Leland’s informant has oral or manuscript authority for “ Loki” as 
an older form of Lox. 

Mr. Leland also writes as follows, and his communication will 
be received with much interest by every one concerned about 
the diffusion, transmission, and origin of mythical narratives :— 
“The Algonquin Legends, of 379 pages, contains only about 
one-fourth of all which I have collected, and I am continually 
receiving more. My latest acquisition is a number of very 
remarkable ancient poems in Passamaquoddy which would 
of itself form a second volume, These were obtained for me 


‘by an educated Indian with great trouble among the old men 


of the tribe. I am quite certain that no such collection of 
Red Indian songs was ever made before by any white man. 
Through all these stories and poems there are constant repe- 
titions of incidents found in the Edda, narrated in a Norse- 
like manner, and in a broken metre, if it may be so called, which 
is very much like that of the old Norse poem. It is true that the 
resemblance between the legend of the giants fishing for a whale 
and their contest with cold and the Soug of Hymir in the Edda 
may be a mere accident ; but when we find that about twenty-five 
lines in the two poems are almost the same, even the little arrange-. 
ments as to whether guest or host shall carry the boat or row, &c., 
being identical in both, it may fairly be admitted that, if this be 
all mere chance coincidence, it is little less than marvellous.” 
If twenty-five lines of the two poems prove “almost the same” 
—that is, to include numerous verbal resemblances—then, indeed, 
the sceptic must give up his contention, unless he be one of those 
thoroughgoing unbelievers who will rather hold that Mr. Leland 
has been imposed on by some learned Red or White informant, 
than that the Norse settlers could transmit their sagas, names, 
poetry, and all, through the Eskimo to the Wabanaki. Scarcely 
any amount of resemblance in matter, we confess, will convince us 
that a myth has been transmitted, if the races which possess it lie 
sufficiently wide apart. The Australians have an Iroquois flood- 
myth, very peculiar in character (the deluge being caused by a frog 
or toad), and Australians and Red Indians both have a ver 
curious myth setting forth that “the bear does not die,” thoug 
the Australian “ native bear” is not the same animal as the bear 
which comes so freely into Greek and Northern religions. How 
closely an Aht story and a Basuto story, from North-West America 
and South Africa, may resemble each other, Mr. Farrer has set 
forth (in parallel columns) in his Primitive Manners and Customs 
(p.. 245). No one will say that the Ahts told the Basutos 
the tale, nor that the Basutos communicated it directly to 
the Ahts. Another reason for the resemblance appears to 
exist. But, when Mr. Leland promises us an Algonquin poem 
almost identical with a Scandinavian poem throughout tive-and- 
twenty lines, then we confess that the resemblance can only be 
accounted for by transmission. The arrangement, however, as to 
@hether guest or host should row might, we think, readily be de- 
veloped wherever such a story had been invented. On the whole 
topic we await, with interest, the publication of the poems col- 
lected by the educated Indian. For complete proof, and wholly 
to rout the extreme sceptic, it will be desirable to show that the 
educated Indian was not so educated as to be acquainted with the 
Edda in the original, or in translations. Otherwise the enemy will 
aver that the educated Indian is an Algonquin M‘Pherson or 
Verkovitch. Mr. Leland complains that we spoke of him as 
having “ strained ” the resemblance between Norse and Algonquin 
myth, without supporting the allegation with examples. aders 
who care for the matter will consult their own interests best by a 
careful study of Mr. Leland’s own book, which will repay them in 
various ways. We offer, however, one example in which we think 
Mr. Leland does see stronger resemblances than we can perceive 
(p. 207). 

Shan had a brother (we must condense the tale), who married a 
Red Squaw. When she was touched the colour came off. She 
was kept ina box. One day the brother saw Lox with red fingers. 
“You have taken my wife out of the box,” he cried. Lox denied 
it. This happened again. Lox again denied. Then first his 
right foot, as he thought, and then, as he thought, his left foot, 
gave him the lie, and he cut them off; but other members cried 
out and testified against him. So he killed himself. 

Mr. Leland writes :—“ Lox, in these tales, is the Evil Principle 
—that is, a Giant by birth.” He also (p. 154, note 2) is apparently 
“the Lox or Wolverine of the Passamaquoddy.” Does this mean 
that the Lox is a recognized name of an actual animal? In that 
case, is “ the Lox or Wolverine” so named from Loki? Might not 
Loxias and Avxos be offered as the origin of “ Lox, the Wolverine,” 
by a daring etymologist ? However, we are wandering from the 
point. Mr. Leland says, referring to Lox’s talking feet :—‘ His 
two feet in this story are male and female; they talk as if they 
were human.” Does Mr. Leland learn from the Passamaquoddy 
original text that the feet were male and female? There is 
nothing to show it in his English version of the myth. Unless 
Mr. Leland has evidence which he does not give (p. 207) to prove 
that the feet of Lox were male and female, the resemblance to a 
Norse legend which he asserts is rather feeble. The Norse legend 
is that one of Ymer's feet begat offspring on the other. Thus the 
case stands :—Passamaquoddy tale—Lox’s feet (and other parts of 
him) can speak. Norse legend—Ymer’s feet (not Loki’s) begat on 
each other a six-headed son. Mr. Leland finds a six-headed 

in a Passamaquoddy tale, The Three Strong Men. In the tale, 
is the six-headed one said to be the son of Lox’s feet? If this is 
not so, and if Mr. Leland cannot prove that Lox’s feet are male and 
female, we must retain our conviction that the resemblance is 


strained Rader, Lox is made out to be related to a Norse 
Giant (not Loki) because Lox is “the Evil Principle, that is, a. 
Giant by birth.” But is the Algonquin Evil Principle necessarily 
a Giant by birth? Then, because Lox’s feet (and not his feet alone), 
can speak, a resemblance is found to a tale of a Norse Giant (not. 
Loki) whose feet have a son. . The six-headed one we leave out of 
account, till we learn whether in Passamaquoddy he appears as. . 
the child of Lox’s “ male and female ” feet. That many Algonquin 
incidents and ideas do very closely resemble Norse incidents and 
ideas we freely admit. But they also resemble Greek myths ; so. 
as to the question of transmission we remain undecided, expecting 
Mr. Lefand’s Passamaquoddy poems. No other attitude, we think, 
would be strictly scientific. 

Mr. Leland ends his communication to us with the following 
words :—* In conclusion, for the benetit of the reader who may 
not have seen the book or its review, I would state that the devih 
of the Norse mythology, like that of the Algonquin, is peculiar in 
being diabolically mischievous, that there are a score of adven- 
tures and incidents (of which the resemblance is not at all strained) 
> ag to the two, and, finally, that both bear the name of 


THE LATE BISHOP OF LONDON. 


f ing sudden and wholly unexpected death of the Bishop of 
London at an early hour on ‘Tuesday last, after preaching in 
his cathedral the previous Sunday evening, to all appearance in. 
his usual health, has fallen with startling etiect on the diocese and. 
the Church generally. And yet there is something not inappro- 
priate in this tranquil and painless close of an uneventful but not 
otiose or unhonoured career. The Bishop passed away quietly in 
his sleep from heart disease at four o'clock on the morning of the: * 
Epiphany—the eleventh anniversary of the death of his wife aud, 
within two days, the sixteenth anniversary of his own translatiun 
—seemingly without suffering, certainly without the protracted 
suffering incidental to a last illness. If that nation is to be called 
happy which has no history, a eomewhat similar benediction ma 
be pronounced on Bishop Jackson's ministerial and episcopa 
course. Thefe is nothing striking or brilliant or “ epoch-making ” 
about it, but neither is there anything unworthy or inadequate.. 
To use familiar language, he was always careful and zealous to- 
discharge his duty conscientiously in that state of life to which 
Providence called him, and during the greater of his life he 
filled stations of high importance and responsibility. The leading 
events of his career,may be recorded in very few words. Born in 
1811 and educated at Reading Schoo] under the famous Dr. Valpy 
—whose name sounds like an echo from the dim past of scholastic 
history—Mr. Jackson went to Pembroke College, Oxford, where 
in 1833 he took a first in classical honours, leaving the Univer- 
sity just as the Tractarian revival was about to begin. He was. 
ordained soon afterwards, and from 1836 to 1846 held the head- 
mastership of the Proprietary School at Islington, and during the 
later part of the time held also the incumbency of St. James’s, 
Muswell Hill. He is said at that period to have belonged to the 
Evangelical party, partly perhaps because it was the dominant. | 
religious party when he entered on his public life, and he never,. 
either then or-afterwards, attached himself to any other. Be that 
as it may, an “ Evangelical pary # he was not, in the sense of 
the term applied to some of Lord Palmerston’s episcopal nominees, 
whom it is needless more particularly to specify here, and even to 
one or two prelates of later date. It Bishop Jackscn’s sympathies 
were with the Evangelical bye , it is the more to his credit 
that he was never, even ami the bitterness of religious con- 
troversy, accused or suspected of being a partisan, while still 
less could he be charged with the selfish adoption of a policy 
of laissez-faire in order to secure himself a quiet life. In 1846 he 
became Rector of St. James’s, Piccadilly, where the little collection. 
of sermons published under the title of the Sinfulness of Little 
Sins, by which his name is best known in literature, was, we 
believe, preached; and in 1852 he was appointed to a canonry 
at Bristol. Next wr he succeeded Bishop Kaye in the See of 
Lincoln, which he held for sixteen years, being bimself succeeded 
in 1869 by its present occupant, Bishop Wordsworth, when 
the See of London was vacated by Dr. Tait’s translation to the- 
primacy. The limits of that huge diocese have been curtailed » 
since then by the creation of the new See of St. Albans and by 
more than one process of readjustment, while its labours have been. 
somewhat ligatened by the appointment of a Suffragan Bishop of 
Bedford, but it still numbers over three million souls, and is pro- 
bably in point of population far the largest diocese, Anglican 
or other, in any part of Christendom. 

It cannot be matter of inditierence to the nation or to the 
Church of England by whom such a post is held. In Ireland it is. 
commonly said that “the Primate”—as the Archbishop of 
Armagh is always designated by way of distinction—is a less 
influential and important personage, alike in the Church of Ireland. 
and the Roman Catholic Church, than his brother Archbishop , 
of Dublin, of whom however he takes precedence by ecclesi- 
astical rank; and this is natural enough. It would not be true 
to say the same of the English Primate—alterius orbis Papa, 
as he has been, whether in jest or in earnest, not inaptly named—. 
as compared with the Bishop of London. London indeed, like 
Dublin, is a capital city, and, unlike Dublin, the first capital in. 
the world; but Armagh is not as Canterbury. The English 
Primate is much more than the titular head of a national Church, 
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though even as such his position is unique when it is re- 
membered what nation he represents ; but moreover he administers 
in fact, though not in name, a quasi-patriarchal office through- 
out the whole Anglican Communion, without as well as within 
‘the four seas, and it rests with himself only,as the late Arch- 
bishop Tait showed both by word and act, to make that office 
a reality. But there can be no doubt that next to the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury the Bishop of London holds the most 
important, though not in ecclesiastical rank the next highest, 
ition in the English Church. And it is not wonderful that 
Fistinguished men should often have passed, as in former days 
Laud and Juxon, in living memory Howley and Tait, from t 
one See to the other. The two last named are further remarkable 
as having been consecrated directly to the See of London, as 
were also some of their predecessors of an earlier age, but the 
general rule has been to translate to the See of, London as to 
Canterbury and York. It was Bishop Jackson's lot in both his 
dioceses to succeed men of eminence, but in very different ways. 
Bishop Kaye of Lincoln was a distinguished scholar, and had at 
one time been spoken of as a probable candidate for the primacy, but 
he was a prelate of the old-fashioned type, dignified and gracious 
rather than energetic, and his growing infirmities had during his 
‘later years unfitted him for more than a routine discharge of epi- 
scopal duties. Bishop Jackson accordingly had no light task thrown 
upon him when he succeeded to the overgrown and somewhat 
neglected diocese of Lincoln, and he laboured assiduously, and not 
without excellent if not very conspicuous results, during the sixteen 
years he held that See, though he did not possess the special gifts 
and energies which have made the episcopate of his successor, now 
unhappily drawing to a close, part of the Ohurch history of the 
day. In London Bishop Jackson's three immediate predecessors 
had been in their sev lines men of mark, and the two last at 
-all events had left their mark permanently on the diocese. No 
‘two men could well be more unlike in disposition, in temperament, 
and in their views than Dr. Blomfield and Dr. Tait, yet each in 
his own way did much to grapple with the difficulties of a work 
which had long outgrown the existing machinery, and to — 
new methods for meeting new and increasing needs. Of Bishop 
Jackson it cannot be said that he has originated much that is new 
in the work of the diocese; his natural temper was averse to 
change, and he only sanctioned latterly and after long hesitation 
the introduction of a Diocesan Conference, which had become 
general elsewhere. But he has steadily and perseveringly carried 
- on the work organized by his predecessors; “ patient continuance 
in ese en is perhaps the phrase that would must aptly 
characterize his diocesan work in London. There was a simple 
directness about his conduct, alike in great things and small, 
which could not fail to win confidence and respect. Thus, to take 
but one instance, when the same authority which forbade chasubles 
--ordered bishops to wear a cope, he was the first and almost the 
only. one of them to set an example in his own person of the 
-bedience he urged upon his clergy. There can be little doubt 
that he had no personal sympathy, doctrinal or wsthetic, with 
_Ritualism, and when he passed from the comparative stagna- 
‘tion of his first diocese at Lincoln, where ical inertness 
was the chief difficulty to be contended with, to the seeth- 
ecclesiastical turmoil of what it is the fashion to mis- 
“the metropolitan See,” he must have found himself con- 
_ fronted by a phenomenon equally and unwelcome. But 
from the first he resolved to be not the bishop of a party but 
of the Church; he never denounced or persecuted whose 
_convictions he did not share, and was always ready to recognize 
their zeal and devotion in spiritual labours, though it is especially 
during the last two years that he has steadily lent the whole 
‘weight of his personal and official influence—too often at the cost 
of obloquy and misrepresentation—to out the wise and 
- statesm policy of conciliation bequeathed by Archbisho 
- Tait from his deathbed, and which could not, without the los 
support afforded from so influential a quarter, have made its bene- 
. ficial effects permanently felt. In the closing words of his last 
Charge, delivered at St. Paul’s just two months ago, Bishop 
ackson expressed an earnest hope that, when his work was over, 
he might at least be “ permitted to believe that he had left his 
‘diocese in a state of unity and peace.” If that prayer has in large 
measure been answered, and the asperities Of religious controversy 
have. been toned down both in the diocese of London and beyond 
it, without compromise of principle on either side, to an extent 
- up ted for more than thirty years, the result is mainly 
due to the spirit of piety, justice, aad toleration he has uniformly 
exhibited in the administration of his high trust, 
A vacancy in the See of London, whether caused by death or 


. otherwise, must always be something of an event in history 
-of the national Church, and a grave nsibility devolves 
on those with whom it rests to fill it. e shall certainly 


not emulate the exawpl: of some of our contemporaries in lec- 
ing the Prime Minister on the 


for regret, that those who 
have a candidate’s name ready in their pockets cannot in such 
_ cases do him a — disservice than by publishing it. Elections 
by newspaper, trials by newspaper, are neither dignified nor 
desirable methods of Still less shall we endorse the 
very questionable suggestion, which has been hazarded, that the 
rime qualification for a Bishop of London in these days is that 
should have more faith in the present life and less in the next 
than has hitherto been deemed altogether consistent with—let us 


| 
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method of discharging | 
his function of adviser to the Crown in this matter, the more so | 


say—the etiquette of the episcopal office, Religious scepticism or 
indifferentism may or may rot be a good thing in itself, but 
we must plead guilty to a decided repugnance to scepticism 
masquerading in lawn sleeves or mitre. It is a spectacle the 
world has witnessed before now, and the sight was not an 
edifying one, It is more to the purpose to remember—what has 
already been observed—that there are precedents both ancient and 
modern for raising an eminent ecclesiastic not yet on the bench to 
the See of London, as indeed also, though more rarely, to the 
primacy; but in neither case has this been the general custom. 
And it would not be difficult to mention names, both i 
and non-episcopal, not unworthy of the vacant throne. The 


| death of Bishop Jackson follows closely on the formal announce- 


ment of the approaching retirement of his successor in the 
See of Lincoln, and the rumoured resignation of his mitre at 
no distant date by another distinguished scholar and divine. 
For all three Sees we may venture to hope that successors 
will be found not onl , but more than equal—though 
in the case of Bishop V eolimanith that is perhaps a sanguine 
aspiration—to sustaining with vigour and success the high standard 
of episcopal duty which has been bequeathed to them. In these 
days Nolo episcoparit may well be the sincere ejaculation of many 
a man who honestly shrinks from a responsibility which, even 
judged by the world’s estimate, is no light one. But for that very 
reason those who have a real aptitude for such work should re- 
member that there is such a thing as an overstrained huwility, and 
that the Church, like the State, has need of the best services her 
sons can render in her hour of trial. It is an old patristic saying, Ubi 
Episcopus, iki Ecclesia, We might perhaps not untitly enlarge it, 
in accordance with the teachings of regards 
a diocese like London—by adding Ubi bonus Episcopus, ibi bene 
cum Ecclesia. 


THE PICTURE GALLERIES. 


ae Gainsboroughs at the Grosvenor Gallery number as 

as two hundred and sixteen, as against two hundred and nine 
Reynoldses last year; and they are supplemented by eleven more 
at the Royal Academy. With all this quantity of pictures it will 
be a very unobservant eye which fail to recognize genuine 
work by the artist, and we confess that in two or three cases it is 
impossible to see Gainsborough’s hand in the pictures attributed 
to him. One of these is a copy of Vandyck’s portrait of Charles 
I. on horseback, whether the Blenheim picture or another we 
cannot say. This little copy was sold as a genuine Vandyck, 
if we do not greatly mistake, a few years ago in a London 
auction-room, and, naturally, fetched a very modest price. It 
had not occurred to any one to call it a Gainsborough, a piece 
of ingenuity very creditable to the cleverness of the owner. At 
the Academy there is a still more doubtful picture if possible. 
It comes very early in the catalogue and has no pedigree an- 
nexed; but even the best pedigree would not e it a good 
picture, or one worthy to be called a Gainsborough. The 
Academy, however, shows one example, which is so remark- 
able for beauty that only the “ Blue Boy” at the Grosvenor 
can be said to excel it. This is labelled “Squire Hilliard and 
his Wife,” and, but for one nw evar defect, would probably 
merit the name of the best Gainsborough extant. The landscape 
alone would make this a great picture. The white Pomeranian 
is better than a Landseer. The figures are splendidly drawn 
and posed, The Squire is exceedingly handsome, but wears a 
discontented expression; and the lady's face, or what there is 
of it, is unlovely. There is a great want of completeness in 

i of the picture, which otherwise must satisfy the 
most fastidious critic. Among the other Gainsboroughs in the 
same exhibition we may mention the well-known “ Beg, 
Boys,” lent by the Trustees of the Duke of Newcastle; a lovely 
portrait of Lepell, Lady Mulgrave, leat by Mr. Price, which 
seems to want colour; a blue landscape of great depth, lent by 
Mr. Hibbert ; and another, in the early manner, which appears to 
be a study of Suffolk scenery, and, though small, closely resembles 
the early picture in the National Gallery. 

At the Grosvenor the first object of attention is the Duke of 
Westminster's “ Blue Boy.” The account of it in the Catalogue 
is exceedingly confusing. There is, it seems, a rival picture, 
but where Mr. Stephens forgets to tell us. This rival was sold 
toa Mr. Dawson in 1856, and was offered by him, we are told, to 
the late Lord Grosvenor. The late Lord Grosvenor was only three 
years old in 1856, but the passage may not be intended to mean 
that the offer was made in that year. The advantage of having 
two “ Blue Boys” in one family probably escaped the observation 
of the Earl, and the offer was not accepted ; but if the picture is still 
in existence, and accessible, it is a pity not to show it in the same 
room. But Gainsborough almost certainly painted the subject 
more than once, if not more than twice. The present example 
was at the Royal Academy in 1770, and, theretore, eight years 
before Reynolds expressed in a lecture the silly opinion as to the 
use of blue in a picture. It cannot, therefore, as has been supposd, 
have been intended as a refutation of the lecture; but Sir Joshua 
had probably expressed his views before he put them into the lec- 
ture, and he certainly acted on them in his pictures. Mr. Stephens 
quotes them for us :—“ It ought, in my opinion, to be indispensa- 
bly observed that the masses of light in a picture be always of a 
warm mellow colour, yellow, red, or a yellowish white.” © 

Gainsborough, as we see in two female portraits which hang on 
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the same wall as the “ Blue Boy,” was very fond of blue draperies, 
and managed that colour so as to produce, even in the central pic- 
ture itself, a very great degree of harmony. Master Buttal’s 

is very red, and there is also a sufficiency of yellow light, so that 
it may be questioned if there is in the picture much, if any, more 
than the due proportion of actual blue. It is, in fact, a com 
sition in primary colours, whereas Sir Joshua preferred tertiaries. 
A composition by Gainsborough in what may be called secondary 
colours is the Hilliard portrait mentioned above. Vandyck, as 
Mr. Stephens well observes, repeatedly employed masses of blue 
in draperies; but what does he mean when he goes on to say 
‘that the “ Blue Boy” is in its pathetic motive at once the com- 
“plement and the antithesis to “ Mrs. Graham” (born Cathcart), 
now in the Scottish National Gallery? We fail to grasp the full 
significance of the phrase “pathetic motive.” It is, no doubt, 
highly esthetic, and will be wisely treasured by diners-out with 
“genius and yearning” and other slang of the kind. The Academy 
Catalogue says nothing about the “pathetic motive” of the 
Hilliard picture, but it»looks as if it should express a quarrel 
between the handsome young Squire and his comparatively ill- 
favoured bride. 

There are two or three versions of the artist's own portrait, 
the first of which gives Mr, Stephens occasion for a delightful 
biography of Gainsborough. In several particulars, however, he 
is at the pains of contradicting the statements made on subse- 
age ages, and the reader is puzzled which assertion to accept. 

p. 8 we read that Gainsborough was married in 1745, and, as 
he was born in 1727, he wanted about three years of his majority. 
But on p. 77 we are told he married in 1754 at the age of twenty- 
eight. But as Gainsborough was not twenty-eight, but twenty- 
seven, in 1754, we are inclined to adopt Mr. Stephens’s first asser- 
tion. Close to the artist's own portrait is the large picture from 
Stratford-on-Avon, David Garrick is represented in the now 
famous attitude of “embracing a statue,” and his expression, 
especially in the eyes, is vivacious, and was, no doubt, a good like- 
ness. But the landscape is unworthy of the artist, being wholl 
theatrical; and the painting of the drapery, with the wooden loo 
of the legs,is disappointing. “Colonel St. Leger,” lent by the Queen, 
is about the same in size, but in every other respect a very superior 
work, The gallant Colonel, whose portrait by Reynolds was at the 
Royal Academy three years ago, was remarkable for his personal 
beauty, his extravagance, and his wit; and this picture somehow 
gives us an impression of reality very rare in art. Mr. Stephens is 
evidently very anxious we should take in and thoroughly as- 
similate the fact that this picture was painted for “the Prince of 
Wales,” as he mentions it twice himself, and quotes a similar re- 
mark from “ Peter Pindar.” Is he, however, correct in saying 
that St. Leger’s mother was “the Hon. Miss Butler”? According 
to the Peerages, she was Mary, the daughter of “the Honble. 
Thomas Butler.” “ This work, relegated to Hampton Court, re- 

.mains in the royal ion ; its counterpart still helongs to the 
St. Leger family.” By “ counterpart” Mr. Stephens means a por- 
trait by Gainsborough of the Prince. 

At the end of the large room we come to the “ Harvest Waggon.” 
The picture is disappointing. There has been too much praise 
lavished upon it. As a fact, it is a brilliant sketch, full of power, 
full of the skill which artists call “execution,” but only half 
worked out. it is one of the pictures which Gainsborough gave to 
his friend Mr. Wiltshire, of Shockerwick, near Bath, and the scene 
is very like more than one view in that neighbourhood. Wiltshire 
was the Bath Carter & Patterson of the day, and used to take 
Gainsborough’s pictures to London free of charge. In return the 
artist gave him some of his best works. They remained at 
Shockerwick very little known till the death in 1867 of Wiltshire’s 
descendant, a gentleman who, having had the misfortune to kill a 
supposed highwayman by misadventure, became a recluse for many 
years, so that when these brilliant Gainsboroughs were thrown 
upon the market they created a profound sensation. The National 
Gallery unfortunately secured only one, the portrait of Richard 
Orpen, parish clerk of Bradford-on-Avon, a few miles from 
Shockerwick. “The Parish Clerk” was accustomed each Sunday 
evening to read the lessons in Mr. Wiltshire’s family, and, no 
doubt, Gainsborough caught him as he sat on one of these occa- 
sions. The Hay Waggon owes its chief interest to its contain- 
ing, according to the local tradition, portraits of Gainsborough’s 
family, and of a white horse which Wiltshire gave to the artist. 
The elder daughter is seated in the waggou and the younger is 
climbing up to a placo by means of the wheel. Behind two 
young men are laughingly struggling for a draught of beer. In 
the background is a beautiful view golden with sunset. This 
nee was a special favourite with the artist, and in 1867 

fetched 3,097/. 10s.—a high price at that time. It is lent 
to the Grosvenor Gallery by Lord Tweedmouth, and was ex- 
hibited at the Royal ome in 1880-81. Over this work 
hangs a portrait of George III[., which, as it is unquestionably 
authentic, goes far to prove the authenticity of the picture 
at the Royal Academy which we mentioned above. Wooden, 
ill-drawn, inharmonious, flat, it contrasts curiously with the 
“ Countess of Sussex and Lady Barbara Yelverton,” as well as 
with “ Lady Eardley and her daughter, afterwards Lady Saye 
and Sele,” which hang below it on either side of the Waggon. Mr. 


which we mentioned last week with praise. This work, hitherto 
unknown to fame, has hung on the walls of the house in which it 
was painted ever since. Mrs. Walker died in 1789, and the 
picture is exhibited by her granddaughter, Mrs. Wilkinson. It is 
in the most perfect preservation, and shows Gainsborough’s art to 
great advantage. The costume is black and blue, and very simply 
but carefully painted, 


TIE RENAISSANCE OF PUGILISM. 


HE revival—or, to use a term which many people think par- 
ticularly appropriate, the “ recrudescence ’—of prize-fighting 
is a phenomenon which can no longer be disbelieved in. Encounters 
with the bare fists, between men more or less carefully trained, 
and for stakes of various amounts, have been held with increasing 
frequency in different parts of the country, and with a success that 
could plainly not have been commanded a few years Bet, 
besides those battles of which the details have been e public, 
it is to be assumed that there have been many others fought out 
quietly in the presence of a select few who were nowise ambitious 
of enlightening the general public as to their proceedings. Of the 
latter class of contests nothing has accordingly been heard except 
in cases where the police have intervened, and by haling the 
culprits, or such of them as they could catch, before the magistrate 
have divulged what but for their appearance would have remained 
asecret. It is, however, not necessary to imagine cases ; for there 
are plenty in which, as we have been informed by the daily 
papers, a regular downright set-to, lasting for many rounds and 
many minutes, has been safely brought to a conclusion in the old- 
fashioned style, by the discomfiture of one antagonist and the 
throwing up of his sponge. Why or how this altered state of 
things should have been brought about, it would puzzle the oldest 
“patron” of the ring to say. Increasing stupidity on the part of the 
police will hardlyserve asa plausible excuse; and it would be still 
more difficult to pretend that remote spots, inaccessible to the force, 
are more readily found now than in the days of Brettle and Travers. 
Probably no man acquainted with the operations of our guardians 
of the peace will deny that there has been a slacking off in the 
eagerness with which ten years ago they persecuted the surviving 
pugilists, and made it almost as impossible to “ bring off” a 
tight as it would have been to organize a bull-baiting entertain- 
ment. If this isso, the abatement of energy noticed in the foree 
can hardly be due to anything else than a corresponding abate- 
ment in the fierce enthusiasm with which an enlightened nation 
was supposed, or at least said, to deprecate a continuance of the 
doomed sport. It is also necessary to remember that not many 
months ago one of our most experienced administrators of the 
criminal law, a real “red judge,” not noted for his leniency to 
prisoners, pronounced from the bench a sentence which was re- 
garded in many quarters as almost an eulogium upon eee 
He was passing judgment upon men who had been clearly con- 
victed of that heinous offence pleasantly described by penny papers 
as “battering one another for the sake of filthy lucre”; and no 
doubt an exemplary punishment as well as a fine moral lecture 
upon the iniquity of the practice was expected from him, But 
Mr. Justice Hawkins, instead of cursing the modern successors of 
Bendigo and Tom Spring, went within a narrow shave of blessing 
them altogether. He administered to them a trifling punishment 
and a still milder rebuke, and assured them that they need be under 
no apprehension that their conduct would be regarded as vicious 
or disgraceful. There can be no doubt as to the strong effect of 
this judicial statement amongst the class of men more particularly 
interested in the trial. It was regarded as a sort of official protest 
made against the sentimental humanitarianism which has been 
so rampant amongst us for several years past. 

Without endorsing that view of the matter in anything like 
the unqualified sense attributed to it by certain sporting men, we 
must admit that in our own judgment a great deal of nonsense has 
been talked about prize-fighting ever since the time when it was 
first practically ostracized in England. That there are great and 
grievous objections to it no one need dispute; but the objections 
are not by any means such as are popularly entertained by those 

rsons who cry out most loudly against it. Nothing can, for 
instance, be more absurd than to suppose that the physical pain 
or “ torture ” suffered by pugilists in the ring is se greater 
than that endured by men who engage in other severe bodily com- 

titions. When one man is pitted against another in any pro- 
ee trial of strength and endurance combined with skill, the 
evil which he fears, and which eventually makes him or his op- 

nent succumb, is purely and simply the feeling of utter ex- 

austion by which he is —— from continuing the struggle. 
Compared with this deadly sensation, which for the time pro- 
strates all powers of the body, all minor pains and griefs sink into 
quite a subordinate place. Compared with it the spur and the 
whip feel like flea-bites to a racehorse, the blisters of the rowi 
man become an insignificant matter, and in like manner the bh 
knocks received by the fighting man are regarded with fear, not 
because of the mere pain they cause, but because of the fact 
that they take out of him so much of his remaining force. No 
one of course likes to be smitten on the nose or in the mouth. 


Stephens gives us no particulars as to these ladies, but as examples | The sensation is unpleasant even to the most hardened pugi- 
of Gainsborough’s power of oe children they show that he | list; for the theory that familiarity breeds contempt is hardly 
d 


‘was a worthy rival of Reynolds. On the same wail is the ill- 
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more true of the prize-fighter and wounds than it is of the 


tempered face of a “ Duke of Bedford "—a marvellous example of storied eels and their sufferings while undergoing the process of 


. character and study—and beside it the portrait of Mrs. Walker, | flaying. But to suppose that a pugilist strikes 


his flag, or, more 
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rly speaking, throws up his , because he finds that his 
to sore, or because & pain in his ribs, is to 
mistake altogether the whole character of a contest of strength 
between two highly-trained Englishmen. The “ punishment” 
received in the ring differs in kind, but not in essence, from the 
unishment suffered by a running man, when after “doing all he 
ows” he feels his strength ebbing away, and falls back out of 
the race because nature refuses him the force n to retain 
the lead. The best judges as to the “inhumanity ” of a fight, as 
far as the principals are concerned, must surely be the principals 
themselves; and not one of these will say that they see any more 
inhumanity in it than in a long-distance race. Another objection 
which is more specious than sound is that the ring is a resort of 
ruffians and blacklegs. The fact that it is so is no doubt unde- 
niable ; but then the same result would follow in the case of any 
other sport which was tabooed by law. Make wrestling or single- 
stick encounters an indictab'e ofience, and it would soon be found 
that they were only frequented by a low and reckless set of men. 
We make these observations, not for the purpose of mrp | 
prize-fighting, which is a doomed institution, and against whic 
many much more valid c may be brought, but in order 
to correct certain vulgar prejudices which have led some most 
amiable and well-meaning persons to indulge in very ridiculous 
tirades against the “ cruelty” of such contests. If we were asked 
to say what is the most valid of all real objections, we should be 
inclined to reply that it is to be found in the effect upon specta- 
tors of watching a fight. Common sense, would, it is true, suggest 
that the spectacle is far more likely to act as a deterrent than an 
encouragement. But as the bull-tights of Spain are held to have 
vitiated the Spanish character, so it may at cess be urged as an 
argument, if nothing more, that the example of violence shown 
in a prize-ring has a demoralizing effect upon the lookers-on. 
No such objection can be urged with any success against sparring 
matches conducted under strict rules and under the supervision of 
influential amateurs. Ladies are already accustomed to look on 
at such displays at assaults of arms, and we do not hear that they 
faint or shriek or protest against the barbarity of the exhibition. 
Yet no doubt sparring runs much risk of being overwhelmed 
in the ruin of the ring. And @ propos of the connexion that 
there is between the two kinds of boxing—with and without 
gloves—it is worth while to quote a remark made when the 
great glove fight in New York was stopped by the police about 
a month ago. “If this is to be the e,” said one of the or- 
izers of this match after it had been interrupted, “ there will 
nothing for it but a quiet time, with a few friends, and bare 
fists.” The dictum expresses roughly but clearly enough the pro- 
bable alternative of being too severe in repressing that sort of box- 
ing which still pretends to legali Y. There are many who believe 
the recent outbreak of prize-fighting to be attributable in no 
small degree to the attempts made a few years ago to put a stop to 
boxing and sparring altogether; while, on the other hand, that 
revulsion of public feeling which has been already noticed is freely 
ascribed to the alarming growth of stabbing and other murderous 
assaulis which occurred immediately after the crusade against 
fighting with the fists or the gloves had been successfully preached. 
There is much reason to believe that the connexion between these 
groups of phenomena is one of cause and effect, and that if the 
natural instinct of Englishmen to settle their quarrels or their 
merits by a fair hand-to-hand encounter is not allowed to display 
itself in a match with the gloves, it will find a vent either in fights 
with the ungloved tists or in conflicts of a character infinitely more 
dangerous and disgraceful. 


THE SHIPPING TRADE, 


CCORDING to the Bureau Veritas, the mercantile marine of 
the world consists at present of 44,734 sailing vessels, mea- 
suring 13,010,879 tons, and of 8,433 steamers, measuring 10,209,468 
tons. ‘Ihe list, it may be necessary to mention, includes onl 
ocean-going ships measuring more than 50 tons in the case of sail- 
ing vessels and more than 100 tons in the case of steamers, which 
accounts for the discrepancy between the figures given by the 
Bureau and the official figures of the several countries. We may 
add, too, that in the list is inciuded the mercantile marines, not 
alone of the civilized countries, but even of Asia and Africa. It 
is usually estimated that one steamer is equal in efficiency to three 
sailing vessels of the same class and size, because of its greater 
8 and comparative independence of weather. On this estimate, 
steam tonnage of the world would be equivalent toa little more 
than 30,600,000 tons of sailing vessels, and the total tonnage of the 
world would be equal toa sailing fleet of somewhat over 43$ million 
tons. The British shipping separately measures a little over 43 
million tons of sailing vessels and nearly 6,600,000 tons of steamers. 
It is equal, therefore, to about 244 million tons of sailing vessels, 
so that it considerably exceeds in efficiency the total mercantile 
marines of all the rest of the world. Never, therefore, has British 
supremacy at sea been so decided as it is at present. Of course 
we must not forget that other countries in the past have possessed 
the empire of the sea—Tyre, , the Italian Republics, and 
Holland—and all have lost it in turn. We must not, therefore, count 
too confidently upon the permanence of our own supremacy. But if 
our shipowners continue to exhibit in the future the same enter- 
ise and enerzy which they have exhibited in the past, and if our 
Govesament displays only as much statesmanship, there is no | 


reason why our mercantile marine should not continue to be for an 
indefinite time the greatest in the world. At any rate, we possess 
at present an enormous advantage over all other countries. It is 
true that just now the shipping trade is depressed, but the de- 
pression is by no means peculiar to this country. It is universal, 
and it is due to purely temporary causes, Just as the Americans 
constructed too many railways we have built too many ships, and 
with the same result—there is not enough work for all of them to 
do. At the same time, unfortunately, the agricultural and com- 
mercial depression has diminished cargoes, and consequently freights 
have fallen ruinously, and with them the price of ships. During 
the past year freights have been lower than they have ever been 

known to be before, and at the present time it is said that a new 
steamer can be bought for about 7/. 10s. a ton, a price, wa believe, 
never before quoted. There is naturaliy, therefore, great de- 

pression. But it will by-and-bye pass away. Natural causes will 
diminish the number of ships, and trade after awhile will im- 
prove. Then the old prosperity will return. Individuals, of 
course, in greater or smaller numbers will be ruined, but others 
will take their places, and the industry, as a whole, will be as well 
off as ever it has been in the past. 

Next to Great Britain, France has the largest number of steam- 
ships. Her total steam tonnage is 737,205 tons. It will be seen 
that the distance between her marine and ours is enormous. In 
steamers alone, which are the only kind of vessel worth counting 
when we are speaking of maritime pretensions, the British fleet is 
about nine times larger than that of France. But under the 
influence of the recent shipping legislation the French steam fleet 
has increased very rapidly. So late as 1879 the total steam 
tonnage was only 356,626; so that since 1879 the tonnage has 
doubled. Third in rank as to steamers comes Germany, with 
550,528 tons, British shipping, it will be seen, is about twelve 
times that of Germany. And fourth in rank comes the United 
States, with only 539,342 tons of steamers. It should be stated, 
however, that as the Bureau Veritas list includes only ships 
engaged in the foreign trade, the figures just quoted do not give a 
correct idea of the American mercantile marine. The American 
law excludes from the coasting trade all vessels not upon the 
American register; and when we bear in mind that the coasting 
trade includes such voyages as that between New York and San 
Francisco, it will be seen that many of the vessels engaged in it 
are quite as much ocean-guing as those engaged in the trade 
between America and Euro There is, therefore, a very large 
marine engaged in the coasting trade; but the foreign trade has. 
almost entirely passed out of the hands of American shipowners. 
This is due ly to the fact that when steam supplanted 
sailing vessels the American iron and steel industry was in its 
infancy. Americans were rie of their sailing clippers, 
and they stuck to wood oak sails long after English shipowners 
had adopted steamers. The mistake made by the shipowners has 
been aggravated by the Protectionist legislation of the country. 
American law excludes from the American register all ships not. 
built at home, Consequently, while the Americans had not the 
means of building the new class of vessels at home, the law for- 
bade them to buy such vessels abroad. In the foreign trade, 
therefore, we find the United States ranking after both France 
and Germany, although American sailors are unquestionably 
superior either to French or German, and the American coast- 
line is immensel r than the coast-lines of France and Germany 
put together. It is hardly possible, however, that the inferiority 
of the United States at sea will long remain. The iron and steel 
industry in America has been vastly developed of late. The 
capital of the country has grown rapidly too. And the desire of 
the people to take a respectable position at sea is strong. It is 
probable, therefore, that before many years a revival of the 
American shipping trade will be wit Indeed, despite their 

resent inferiority, it is only from the Americans that we have to 
fear any serious competition. The steam fleets of other countries 
are growing proportionately at a very rapid rate; but these 
countries are so deficient in all the means of creating a great. 
mercantile marine that serious competition from them is not to be: 
feared. It is different, however, with the United States. And 
whenever American law is brought into harmony with the existing 
conditions of trade, there can be little doubt that there will be a 
vast growth in American shippi It is not worth while to f 
through the list showing the marines of other countries separately. 
Individually they are small, although in the aggregate they make 
a respectable appearance, 

Com with twelve months ago, the sailing ships of the 
world have decreased by 3,340 in number, and in measurement 
by 636,998 tons, On the other hand, the steam fleets of the world 
have increased by 669 ships and by 977,342 tons. It will be seen 
that even in actual figures there been an increase of tonnage. 
And when we remember that the increase is — in steam- 
ships and the decrease entirely in sailing vessels, it will be under- 
stood that the actual —— is very considerable. Yet the 
year just ended, as already stated, has been one of extreme 
depression in the shipping trade all over the world. The change 
shown in the figures last quoted has been going on for a long time 

t. In 1875 the tonnage of the sailing fleets of the world a 
ittle exceeded 15 millions of tons; now it has fallen to a little 
over 13 millions of tons. In the ten years, therefore, there has 
been a decrease of about 2 millions of tons, or something over 
13 per cent. On the other hand, the steam fleets of the 
world in 1875 measured 5,364,492 tons, and now they measure 
as much as 10,209,468 tuns. Therefore the tonnage of the 
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steam fleets of the world has nearly doubled in ten years : in 


other words, the sailing fleets are gradually diminishing, while 
the steam fleets are rapidly aaa 4 In this revolution 
our own country has led. the way. deed, the decrease in 
British sailing vessels is about a quarter of the total decrease 
of all the world, and the increase in British steamers is larger 
than that of all others, Our shipowners were the first to adopt 
steam, and they have every year since improved the advan- 
tage they thus gained, until, as shown above, they now beat all 
the rest of the world put together, and practically have the carry- 
trade of all countries in their hands. It is curious to note, 
however, that while, generally speaking, there has during the ten 
been a decrease in the number of sailing vessels, there has 
Sooam increase in some fleets. Thus the American sailing fleet 
has increased by 230 ships and by as much as 62,272 tons; 
the Norwegian fleet has increased by 53 ships and by 48,854 
tons ; the Swedish by 13 ships and 6,981 tons; the South Ameri- 
can fleets by 54 - and 27,221 tons; the Turkish by 21 ships 
ard 2,733 tons; the Belgian by 3 ships and 315 tons. Even 
now, it will be seen from these latter figures, the Americans have 
not recognized fully the necessity for replacing sails by steam; 
while in the case of Norway the poverty of the country, the 
daring and expertness of the sailors, and the abundance of the 
supply of wood, account for the increase in their sailing fleet. 
Poor as the country is in other ts, the Norwegian sailing 
fleet has a tonnage of almost 14 million tons, and ranks third, 
being inferior only to the British and American, Its steam 
fleet, however, though considerable, is small compared with its 
sailing fleet, But notwithstanding the exception presented by these 
few countries, the tendency is plain,to replace sailing vessels by 
steamers, and that tendency is likely to increase in the future 
rather than to slacken. Just now, as we have stated above, the 
price of steamers is lower than it has ever been before, and this is 
true both of iron and steel vessels, Whatever new shipsare built, 
therefore, the majority are likely to be iron or steel steamers ; 
while every year that passes the necessity for greater s and 
greater efficiency is more clearly ao a Lately, indeed, the 
additions made to the great mercantile fleets of our own country 
have been in size, in speed, and in material superior to anything 
the world has previously seen. Some of the new vessels of the 
— Companies trading with America and with the Far East 
ve attained a speed and an efficiency such as even a few years 
ago would have been thought impossible. The circumstances 
being so, it is safe to assume that the tendency will increase to 
replace sailers by steamers. Yet it is not probable that for a long 
time to come, at least, sailing ships will be altogether disused. 


TWO PANTOMIMES. 


" yas year the empire of pantomime has fallen to Mr. Harris, 


and to him alone. It is a case of “ Eclipse first and the rest 
nowhere.” He has beaten all his rivals out of the field, and is 
owned without dispute through all the realms of pantomime abso- 
lute. Covent en is given over to athletics and horsemanship ; 
Her Majesty's is a place of promenade concerts; while at Drury 
Lane Mr. Harris produces oo. what is probably the most 
gorgeous ——— ever seen. More than that, he has taken 
over the Crystal Palace, and is master of some very pretty revels 
there. In fact, Mr. Harris is pantomime, and pantomime is Mr. 
Harris. To escape him is impossible west of Temple Bar. You 
have to go far east—to Shoreditch and the Standard—or far 
north—to Islington and the Grand—or far south—to the Surrey 
and Astley’s—to get out of his way, and partake of pantomime in 

ing of which he has no share. 

At the Crystal Palace he has been very successful indeed. 
The story there is Jack and the Bean Stalk; aud the book, 
which sticks to the story fairly well, is the work of Mr. Horace 
Lennard. In the induction Father Time is discovered 
asleep, and a chorus of invisible voices is heard to bid him wake 
op, for this is Christmas time, and the New Year's coming up. 

o him there enters the Spirit of Culture (a shapely spirit, but 
with a limited capacity of elocution) in a costume that would 
send an sesthete into convulsions, and move Mr. Arnold to a mild 
and wondering speculation as to where culture ends and clothes 
begin, and wce versd. Culture (as becomes her) scoffs at Time 
and his theories of entertainment ; but is interrupted by the Spirit 
of Pantomime (Miss Emma D’Auban), who wears long skirts, after 
the fashion of Miss Vaughan, and who, after confounding Culture in 
argument, and taking part in a medley compacted of Gounod and 
the noble minstrel responsible for “‘ Wait Till the Clouds Roll by,” 
the pel poy Pep waves her wand, sends the clouds spinning, 
and reveals the Land of Nursery Stories (an ingenious and funny 
set), and introduces the inevitable procession: Crusoe and Friday, 
Ali Baba and his Ass, Dick Whittington and his Milestone, Blue- 
beard, Cinderella, and all the rest of them. Jack and the Bean- 
stalk is absent; and at once the three—Time, Pantomime, and 
Culture—start off to the tune of “ Down the Airy” in his quest. 
In the next scene, “The Forest Glen,” we come upon a party 
of huntsmen carousing to a melody by Mr. Oscar Barrett, and 
are introduced to the King of Hearts (Miss Russell Crawfurd), 
his Queen (Miss Jenny Lee), his daughter, Princess Heartsease 
- Annie Poole), and bis Lord Chamberlain (Mr. Frank 

incent), and hear appalling accounts of the Giant who is 
devastating his kingdom, and devouring his lieges’ children at the 


rate of fifty a day. More than that, we find that the Princess, 
who is played with a sprightliness which makes us want to see 
a great deal more of her than we do, is in love with a certain 
Jack (Miss Emily Duncan) ; we witness their endearments to an 
accompaniment of dance and song; and, after parting, we behold 
the Giant’s legs, as he crosses the stage with the Princess leashed 
in at his great, big, awkward, ugly heels. In the next scene, 
which is Jack's Mother’s Dairy (Jack’s mother is a low comedian 
imperfectly disguised in petticoats), we are favoured with a glim 
of the social economy of a most eccentric and peculiar household. 
Here, for instance, is a cow who dances a capital double eg ae 
here is a dog (Mr. Alfred West), who is not like a dog at all, but 
who has all the agility of a good professional gymnast; here are 
Old Smock and Silly Billy (Mr. Charles Ross and Mr. John 
D'Auban), who, albeit practically insane, are, as some one said of 
them, “as funny as they make em.” The antics of these good 
folks are not to be described in words; neither is the extraordinary 
dance with which they are brought to a conclusion by the gifted 
Silly Billy, The next scene (a very pretty one) is the Market 
Place of the King’s Capital, with peasants in satin smock-frocks 
and silk hosen, a grand procession of trades, and a certain amount 
of concerted music ; the next, “ On the Road,” is memorable as the 
place of some adventures and experiences on the 
of Billy and Old Smock, who make you fit to die of laugh- 
ing; the next, the “ Exterior of Jack’s Cottage,” shows you how 
the Bean was planted, gives you a “ Dance of Enchantment” by a 
company of delightful children (from Mr. D’Auban’s Academy ; 
who, by the way, have already done good service in one or two 
scenes before), and culminates in a pas seul of singular grace and 
skill by the Spirit of Pantomime; while the next, “ The Clouds 
Fairy Land,” introduces a ballet which of course is too long, 
but which, for all that, is very satisfactory in its way, so well are the 
ladies trained, and so pleasant are details and design, Then we are 
shown the courtyard of the Giant’s Castle, where giant tradesmen 
walk, and giant babies are fed with pap, and whither the Princess 
is bey a giant Housemaid, who flirts with a giant Guards- 
man. Both the lovers are stolid of visage, short of arm, and 
unsteady on their legs—a peculiarity of their race, it would seem ; 
but they mean well, and a are ludicrous to look upon. In due 
course the castle is stormed by Jack and his following; and the 
scene changes to the Giant’s bedroom, where the Giant himself and 
his placens uxor are asleep. They are enormous creatures ; they have 
but to sit up to knock the roof of the theatre with their sublime 
coxcombs; but they are inert and feeble monsters, and Jack has 
no dificulty in getting the better of them. Thereafter the panto- 
mime a little goes to pieces. But in the end, after more songs 
and dances and a display of tame pigeons by an artist un- 
known, the transformation scene unfolds its glories, the open- 
ing is over and done, and the harlequinade (arranged by Mr. 
Yardley) begins. We shall only say of it that it is introduced 
without rhyme or reason, and has no connexion whatever with the 
pantomime proper; and that the “Great Little Rowella,” Mr. 
George Canning, Miss Knight, Mr. A. Bolton, and Mr. C. Ross 
are seen in it as Clown, Harlequin, Columbine, Pantaloon, and 
Policeman. 

For the Crystal Palace Mr. Harris has made no extraordinary 
efforts. Still, the result is thoroughly good, and the effect pro- 
duced is eminently pleasing. Mr. Barrett’s music is excellent; 
the masks, scenery, and dresses are capital; the dancing of 
Mr. and Miss D’Auban and their pupils is remarkably good; a 
brighter and better pantomime is hardly to be desired. All the 
same, it is surpassed in many ways by Mr. Blanchard’s new ver- 
sion of Whittengton and his Cat at Drury Lane. To describe in 
detail this masterpiece of production is impossible. The utmost 
we can do is to take notice cf some of the effects and briefly discuss 
the principal players. Ostensibly the hero is Dick Whittington ; but 
——s the hero is Dick's Cat ; for this engaging and romantic 

ast is played by young Mr. Lauri. He is in some ways a 
disappointment, in that (it must be owned) he isnot nearly feline 
enough. Now and then he gives us an antic which seems studied 
from the life, but only now and then. Asa rule, he is no cat, 
but a gymnast in disguise. There is little of the beast about 
him save his mask and his fur; for the most t he is no 
more than humanly agile and fantastic. But his agility is 
extraordinary, his fantasy is inexhaustible. On Highgate Hill 
he dances in a style that should set all London talking; in 
Morocco he slays the King of the Rats in a phenomenal combat; 
and somewhere in “ Horrible London” he leads poor Alderman 
Fitzwarren a life the inspiration of which appears to come direct 
from the Prince of Darkness, As the Emperor of Morocco Mr. 
Powers has nothing at all to do, is seldom seen, and is obliged to 
speak, which is a pity; all the same, he dances brilliantly, and 
contrives to work in some excellent gymnastics. Miss Leslie looks 
well, sings well, dances well, as also does Miss Minnie Mario as a 
gallant sailor ; and Mr. Harry Nichols, as an idle apprentice, is really 
amusing. The rest of tse company-—Mr. Parker, Miss Kate Munroe, 
Miss Dot Mario, Miss Vietor—work their hardest and play their best, 
and a performance of uncommon vivacity aud brightness is the 
result. There is no hitch anywhere. Everything goes like a 
charm ; and one is almost sorry when the pantomime is over. 

Scenery, armour, costumes, masks, inventions, ballets—all are 
of the best and bravest. Alderman Fitzwarren is the proud and 
unhappy master of six pretty shopgirls, who are courted by six 
young peers; they turn up at intervals throughout the piece, and 
always wear the most ming costume imaginable ; their skirts 


are long, and make the ridiculous short petticoats of Miles, 
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Zanfretta and Pertoldi, Mr. Harris's premiéres danseuses, more 

ridiculous still by force of contrast. W - the average premire 

danseuse should attempt to do without the aid of drapery in a 

style of dance in which, by the very nature of things, dra is | 
an absolute essential, is one of the mysteries of modern life, 

Taglioni wore long skirts, as we know; and one would think that 

Taglioni’s is an example worth following. In the first ballet, to 

our mind the quaintest and most romantic of all, the chief figure 

is the ever graceful Mlle. inea; the second is called “ Midnight 

wedding, grand procession, chorus, and ballet.” This “ Mid- 

night wedding,” it must be added, is, with the Lord Mayor's Show, 

which is figured later on, the hit of the pantomime. The prettiest 

thing in it is, of course, “the bedgown ballet,” danced by the 

delightful Lanner children; which is pretty enough for any- 

thing. The spectacle, however, is one of unrivalled excellence. 

The vast stage is throwr. open through all its length ; entry suc- 

ceeds to entry, bevy to bevy, crowd to crowd ; and in the end it is 

such a revel of colour and light, such a coil of glittering armour 

and shining lamps and luminous appearances, such a dance 

of white on blue and of silver on scarlet and gold, such a 

parade of all that is sparkling and brilliant and delightful, as 
recalls the maddest and gaudiest of Arabian Nights. In the Lord | 
Mayor's Show the interest is touched with grotesque. The City | 
Companies are paraded; their coats-of-arms—a world of most _ 
quaint monsters—are paraded with them; heralds and trumpeters, 
cits and ladies, knights in silver and knights in gold, halber- 
diers and pikemen, banners and drummers and men-at-arms 
—they come, and their number is legion; and when Dick | 
and Alice ride in triumphant, and crown the t with their | 
presence, a singularly striking effect is produced. 

As at the Crystal Palace, the harlequinade has no connexion 
with the opening, but is lugged in by the ears, for no reason save 
that without a 
deplorable custom, and deserves the severest reprehension. The 
Clown is Mr. Harry Payne; he talks throughout (a monstrous in- 
novation) ; but he is, as always, the best of clowns, The harlequin 
shall be nameless; he is not good, and he wears his vizard up the 
whole time, 


HOME! SWEET HOME! 


¥* who, although through palaces and pleasures, 
By way of change, it pleases you to roam, 
Yet know the value of your fireside treasures, 

And that no other place resembles home ; 


Ye who admire that sweet domestic nature 
Which almost dignifies the lowly “ whilk,” 

Mark how its instincts raise the moral stature 
Even of a soul so tall as that of D—e. 


The big drops started from the statesman'’s forehead 
And dropped upon a blue-book one by one; 

Seizing a pen, he murmured: “ This is horrid! 
Heartrending, hateful! still it must be done. 


“To thank the authors of the requisition 
I now decline with such excessive pain 
Words, weak exponents of the heart's condition, 
Avail not, dear and honoured Mr. Shaen. 


“ Ah! when I heard six polling districts claimed me, 
All in the South of Kensington the fair, 

I ask mankind, could any one have blamed me 
Had I agreed to try my fortunes there ? 


“ But as I wavered, what arose before me ? 
What Figure on my doubts reproachful smiled ? 
Thine, Chelsea! O parochial womb that bore me! 
Parochial knees that dandled me a child! 


“ Forgive me, O my parish, mother holy! 

I make my choice to represent my home 
(Especially as answers somewhat slowly 
To all those Kensingtonian feelers come). 


“ Dear is the seat—you know how Goldsmith puts it— 
Dear is the seat to which one’s creed conforms ; 
Dear is the refuge and the door that shuts it 
Against the election contest and its storms, 


“ And as a child—so runs I think the poem— 
On whom some sweet he doesn’t like is 

Turns from the stranger back to those who know him, 
And clings the closer to his mother’s breast ; 


“ So I, when these six polling districts proffer 
A doubtful seat ne'er fought or filled before, 

Can only feel that their most tempting oifer 
But binds me to my native parish more, 


“ And, to detain you just a moment longer, 
You must, I think, this simple truth discern, 

That every way those Radicals are stronger 
Whom boroughs the more Radical return. 


“ And certainly, how great soe’er their > 
You will admit their influence is s 

Who, challenging constituencies Tory, 
Do not contrive to get returned at all.” 


lequinade no pantomime is complete. “Tis a— 


The letter ended ; and, a trifle paler, 
He signed it, having read it line by line, 

And, varying slightly on Sir Henry — 
Exclaimed: “ Now, Chelsea, I am w 


Then musing sat awhile, as one unable 

To shake off gloomy thoughts, till he descried 
Hard by, upon a corner of his table, 

Two memoranda lying side by side. 


One showed how many Kensington electors 
Had kindly been solicited to state 

Whether they might be reckoned non-objectors 
To good Sir Charles if run as candidate, 

The other showed to what 
Of these appeals the answers been such 

As (whether won by suasion or extortion) 
Proved that the writers liked him very much. 


These two compared, Sir Charles became more cheerful, 
And the shrewd statesman, when at last he rose, 


olly thine, 


Not only wiped the eye so lately tearful, 
But even laid a finger on his nose. 
REVIEWS. 


THE LIVES OF THE BERKELEYS.* 


HE completion of the issue of the Berkeley biographies 
may be noted in the archeological calendar among sig- 
nificant events, although the fewness of the copies printed, and 
the restriction of these to members of a local antiquarian Society, 
must circumscribe the knowledge of the historical value of the 
work, The heroes of John Smyth, of Nibley, are not of the 
distinction of the men the writing of whose lives made Plutarch 
famous; yet, had they been so, their biographer could hardly 
have been more proud of them, or used more unsparing industry 
in searching out from public and private records everything 
of importance and unimportance relating to them and their 
atlairs. The results of his labours are rehearsed with garru-< 
lous minuteness, as though he intended that future compilers on 
the same ground should find no materials for their undertaking 
except those which he had already employed. Though the 
Berkeleys may neither have been great gene: nor great states- 
men, it was sufficient for Smyth that they were a great family, 
and that he was steward of their estates and enjoyed their bounty. 
Such was that bounty that the family fool tied the castle to the 
neighbouring church, lest, he said, the latter should go to Nibley, 
whither so much had already gone. But John Smyth was no 
ordinary servant, and possibly he earned what he got. The lords 
of sixty thousand acres could afford to be liberal, and his devotion 
to their concerns was manifested, not only by the discharge of his 
ractical duties, and by the present biographies, but by his 
istory of the Hundred of Berkeley, which, we are here told, is 
ready for the press, and is a work that we are led to expect 
will illustrate the territorial, ecclesiastical, and family history of 


- Gloucestershire, with a fulness that has hardly been attempted for 
_ any other English county. 


Whichever faction agitated the State, the lords of had 
the happy faculty of propitiating either side in turns or both to- 

ther, so as to be able to save their heads aud their manors. In 

t, it happened that, notwithstanding their activity in domestic 
and foreign warfare and in treasonable enterprise, no one of their 
lineage ever perished on the field or on the scaffold, though there 
were two or three narrow escapes. An instance of their ready 
transfer of allegiance and successful traversing the ranks of op 
ing spears is atlorded by the conduct of Thomas, the fourth of his 
name, called by Smyth “ Thomas the Magnificent,” whose career, 
arranged under fifteen heads, forms the opening chapter of the 
volume under notice, At a time when the sovereignty of 
Richard II. might have been deemed secure Lord Thomas received 
that monarch with excellent cheer at his castle, But, shortl 
after, when Henry Bolingbroke came down from Ravensburg 
with the huge army he gathered on his way, he found no siege 
of Berkeley necessary, for the portcullis was already raised to admit 
him and his leaders, the confiscation of Richard’s crown being the 
result of their confederation at the place. Nor was Lord Berkeley 
ashamed to meet his om | at Flint Castle to receive his renuncia- 
tion of the golden round, an act to the confirmation of which 
Berkeley was moreover witness at the Tower. For ability against 
the foreign foe Thomas the cg mecca may, perhaps, be con- 
sidered to have gained the chief honours of any of his Aghting 
family. If Holinshed and Walsingham are to be credited, he di 
no less than defeat a French invasion of England, or at least of 
Wales, which is much the same :— 


The French (says Smyth, on their authority) were enemies to the English, 
and in the sixth year of his (Henry IV.) Y - came with a navy of one 
hundred and forty tall ships to ayd Owen Glendouer, then also in arms, 
against the king, and his most dangerous enemy. These this lord and 

eory Pay a captaine under him, valiantly set upon near Milford Haven, 
where they intended to have landed, and r longe fight burned fifteen of 


* The Lives of the Berkeleys. By John Smyth, of Nibley. Vol. II. 


Edited by Sir John Maclean, F.S.A., for the 
Archeological Society. Gloucester: J. Bellows, 
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their ships, and took 14 others stuffed with men, munition, and victualls, 
and soe returned with honour and profit.—P. 10. 
Aguin 

And at another time this lord and Pay and Thomas Swynburne (one of 
his domestick knights) tooke fourteene other French shipps as they sailed 
towards Wales to the succour of the said Owen Glendour, wherein the 
Seneschall of France and divers captains of note were taken prisoners.—P. ro. 

But the Berkeleys may be said to bave gained their reputation 
in the Church rather than in the field or on the sea, the number 
of monasteries, churches, and chantries they built or endowed 
quite baffling their honest biographer to enumerate. To their honour 
it can be stated they did not contaminate their ~~ with the spoils 
of the Dissolution, though they might readily have pleaded that 
they were entitled to a share of the plunder, seeing that so much 
of their own was amongst it. It might be thought that Thomas 
the Magnificent would not have been behind his ancestors in 


ecclesiastical largesse. But it happens that he is the first of his | 


line who is not recorded to have performed in his lifetime any act 
of devotion in church or chantry, not even for the sake of his 
wife’s poor soul who died before him. Smyth attributes this 
apparent economy in good works to his having successfully applied 
to Pope Urban VI. to be allowed to chocse a confessor who had 
apostolic authority to afford plenary remission of his sins on less 
extravagant terms than by the erection of an abbey, or even by 
the endowment of a chantry, a portable altar having been con- 
ceded him for the sanctification of any place where he chose to 
offer mass, and thus render a permanent altar superfluous. And 
here it may be noticed that a similar favour was obtained from 
& later pontiff by the sixth Maurice, Lord Berkeley, who, in 1516, 
with eleven others of his own rank, joined in a devout petition to 
his Holiness to have power each of them not only to choose a priest 
to be his confessor, to give absolution for all misdeeds and excesses, 
but among other privi asked for and received was a somewhat 
rilous one, that belonged rather to the office of the father con- 
essor himself, that of being allowed to enter any nunnery, and 
to converse with the nuns, “so that they stay not with them all 
night,” &c. (e¢ cum monialibus conversari dummodo tbidem non 
pernoctent); further being the release of vows and oaths, 
or, in other words, a license to commit perjury. 

Smyth severely blames the fourth Thomas for not declaring by 
will his successor to the barony, inasmuch as he had no son to 
inherit his lordships. In the male line the nearest heir was James, 
his brother’s son, who by Chancery writ was allotted the principal 
‘Gloucestershire manors, including the castle. Lord Thomas had, 
however, a daughter, Elizabeth, Countess of Warwick, whose 
hutband was “ the first earl in the land.” To her descended, as 
her portion of the heritage, immense estates in many counties, 
derived through her mother, who was daughter of Warine, second 
Baron de Lisle. .But the maternal manors alone were insufficient 
to fill the lady’s soul, which nothing less than the whole patrimony 
would satisfy. This, of course, included the Castle of Berkeley, 
of which her noble husband and herself managed to take possession 
and for many years withhold from the legal owner, a defiance of law 
and justice that might rather have been looked for under a weaker 
sovereign than Henry IV. But there arose after him another king, 
who commanded the usurping Earl and Countess to give up the 
fortress to its owner and depart straightway. This they did, and 


James, Lord Berkeley, quietly held his own until the death of | 


Henry V., when the strife for possession was renewed. Siege was 
laid to the castle by Warwick and his retainers, and raids upon 
one another’s confines and tenantry by Lord and Earl became 
a constant pastime, while the town of Berkeley was sacked 
and half destroyed. The peace that was at length secured 
by arbitration, and was maintained during thirteen years to 
the death of Earl Warwick in 1439, was disturbed by Lord 
Talbot sending David Wocdburne and other of his servants to 
serve & — upon Lord Berkeley for his appearance in 
Chancery. roughly were these men received by Berkeley that, 
besides beating them, he compelled David, their leader, to serve 
the subpoena upon himself, by making him literally swallow 
summons, wax and parchment. Lord Lisle in person, however, 
‘was more successful, for he broke into Berkeley Castle and seized 
Berkeley and his four sons, whom he kept prisoner eleven weeks, 
under deepest fear of their lives, and forced them to sign various 
deeds and bonds in favour of his demands. But these were mild 
Te if compared with a tragical episode of a later con- 
ition of the feud, which raged on to the third generation on the 
female side, and in legal form still later. The young Viscount 
Lisle, grandson of the “ English Achilles,” Sir John Talbot, and 
the last of his line, dared William, twelfth Lord Berkeley, who 
succeeded James, to try each his claim in the open field, a challenge 
that, unfortunately for himself, was accepted. At sunrise on the 
2gth of March, 1469, the rivals met on Nibley Common, midway 
between their respective manors, their retainers peer ie | 
them, armed with cross-bows and other weapons. Lord Berkeley 
men were assisted by the lusty miners from Dene Forest, his whule 
force being over a thousand, and outnumbering Lord Lisle’s. How 
many fell by the flights of arrows on either side has not been so de- 
finitely stated as in the fight of Chevy Chace, but the fortune of 
the conflict was carried on the bolt of “ Black Will,” a forester, 
which mortally wounded Lord Lisle as he was in the act of raisi 
his visor. Wath the high courtesy of these gentle times the 
of her husband was announced to Lady Lisle by her house being 


forcibly entered and rifled by Berkeley and his rioteus company, 
the deeds and evidences of the Viscount’s property being among 
the spoils of the victor. Strangely enough Lord 


illiam, after- 


wards Viscount Berkeley, was more assiduous in fighting for his 
lands than zealous to keep them. By right of his mother, who 
was Isabel, eldest daughter of Thomas Mowbray, Duke of 
Norfolk, he inherited a moiety of that noble’s estates, but of that 
measure he conveyed to the King, Richard III., thirty-five manors 
in exchange for the earldom of Nottingham, though the transfer 
of these lasted only to the death of Richard at Bosworth, At 
this battle the Earl is said to have assisted one side with men 
and the other with money, thus conciliating both parties while 
taking personal part with neither. His preference for titles 
rather than for title-deeds is further shown by his giving to 
Sir William Stanley, the Lord Chamberlain, two castles and 
twenty-eight manors in return for Court — His honours 
were consequently added to by King Henry VII. creating him 
Earl Marshal and Great Marshal of England. His brother 
and heir not unreasonably objected to these alienations of 
the family estates, a circumstance that afforded Berkeley ground 
for a quarrel. He therefore in revenge entailed the ancestral 
castle and the whole of his many manors upon the King, retaini 
only a life interest to himself, besides his wife’s dowry, and fo 

his reward by being created Marquis of Berkeley. He died in 
1491, when Henry took possession, and with Elizabeth of York, 
his queen, spent ten days at Berkeley the same year. The effects 
of lawsuits and sieges and of the battle of Nibley were thus at 
once annulled, and the property, until restored by petition at the 
death of Edward VI., was cleanly swept from the family which 
it had remained with during ten generations. During this alien- 
ation no writ of summons to the House of Lords was issued, it is 
said, in right of the barony of Berkeley. But on the accession 
of Mary, when Henry, Lord Berkeley, had obtained the castle 
and estates constituting the alleged barony by tenure, he and his 
successors were summoned according as had been his predecessors 
previous to the Crown enjoying the lordships. This is, of course, 
an argument for the dignity of a seat in the Upper Elouse having 
been attached to the possession of the castle and lands, and was 
used as such in the discussion of the claim of Sir Maurice 
Berkeley to sit in the House of Lords as Baron Berkeley in 1861, 
Smyth has much to say on the question of barony by tenure; 
but we cannot here go into that question. Lord Cranworth only 
cut the Gordian knot of the dispute by saying at the time that 
“if the right to sit in the House by reason of the tenure of 
ticular lands ever existed, it has now ceased to exist.” If there 
were thirty mitred abbots and abbesses who enjoyed the right to 
sit in the King’s Parliament by reason of their territorial dignities, 
why might there not have been secular rights of similar origin? 
That the dignity of the secular peerage is now a personal, and not 
a territorial, right appears to be an innovation upon ancient prin- 
ciples, which innovation has not even yet extended to the spiritual 


peers. 

Smyth did not live to see Berkeley Castle encompassed by the 
Cromwellian army, so that one of the most stirring episodes in the 
history of the fortress finds in these volumes no record. Had the 
towers then been razed, as indeed one of them partially was, no 
idea could be formed from anything here said of the constructive 
arrangements of the place, for these are not even touched upon— 
at least we believe not. In the irritating “‘ Index to Places” we 
have turned to “ Berkeley Castle,” where we find a crowd of 
ninety-six numeral references, not one of which is in any way 
qualified ; and we cannot afford time to try them one by one, in 
order to be sure of our assertion. The work, however, apart from 
certain failings of the index, is excellently edited, and, as a speci- 
men of the modern press, could hardly be surpassed. 


POPULAR SUPERSTITIONS.* 


M® GOMME sets an unusual example of self-sacrifice when 
he edits the- selected contents of the old Gentleman’s 
Magazine. That venerable periodical is a kind of dustheap or 
waste-paper basket of antiquity from which a few valuable matters 
may be extracted hy patience and research. Mr. Gomme, to save 
trouble to other inquirers, has sifted the rubbish, and has edited, 
with notes, such of the documents as he considers to be useful 
evidence about early manners and customs. It would, doubtless, 
have been much more agreeable work to have used any testimony 
worth printing in some work where the materials could have been 
digested, co-ordinated, and made to serve some scientific purpose. 
Mr. Gomme has preferred the less ostentatious method of col- 
lection, editing, and arranging. We must admit that we think he 
would have been more profitably as well as more pleasantly 
employed in building out of this and other material some more 
“architectonic” essay. The old contributors to the Gentleman's 
Magazine write in a roundabout long-winded way, and with a 
kind of air of despising themselves for their interest in old 
wives’ fables and rural rites. We have learned the value of old 
wives’ fables and the superstitious practices of peasants. Thanks to 
the natural conservatism of country folk and old women, these 
respectable classes retain stories, beliefs, and customs which many 
ages of civilization have scarcely modified, which prevail now 
among Australians and Algonquins, and Hos and Cahrocs, which 
prevailed long before the Atharva Veda was compiled, and which 
rove that European and non-European races inherit alike the same 
Redenantal barbaric notions of magic, witchcraft, the personal 


* The Gentleman’s Magazine Library. Edited by G. L. Gomme, F.S.A. 
London: Elliot Stock. 1884. 
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and human qualities of animals, the animistic theory of disease 
and of medicine, and so forth, Now the evidence about all this 
has become really too bulky. We doubt, then, whether it was 
worth while to publish once more the casual and laxly recorded 
documents of the last century. We have only to go to Somerset- 
shire or Shropshire, or Skye or Barra, to-day to find in er | life 
all the magical and other delusions which the correspondents 
of Sylvanus Urban trifled with in the last century. Modern 
inquirers take down what they hear and relate what they see 
with scientific precision, while the curious antiquaries of the 
Gentleman's Magazine rather inclined to a half-jeering and ex- 
_— style. To our minds such books as Mr. Mitchell's Past and 
, or Miss Burne’s Shropshire Folk-lore, are worth a wilder- 
ness of Sylvanus Urbans. There is not, in spite of Mr. Gomme’s 
diligence, much novel information about old relics of paganism 
and the surviving barbarous mode of thought in this collection. 
Connu, connu, we find ourselves exclaiming, as we turn the 
Now, as Mr. Gomme’s preface proves, he has the root of the 
matter, he has a clear and scientitic conception of what all these 
fragments of folk-medicine, folk-magic, and folk-custom prove. 
We should therefore welcome much more gladly an original work 
from his pen, a work in which he would combine his information, 
foreign and domestic, than this serving up of old materials already 
in essence familiar to readers of such common books as Brand’s or 
as Scott's Demonology. What the world needs is a new application 
of those familiar materials, not a reprint of those somewhat musty 
instances, 

This volume starts with “ Days and Seasons,” concerning which 
Brand and Hone and Chambers and others have already brought 
together most that is certainly known. Let us take Twelfth Day 
asanexample. First comes a brief note (1759) that His Majesty 
offered gold, myrrh, and frankincense at the altar. Then (1784) 
comes & page on Lambswool (a kind of dog’s nose; see evidence of 
converted lady at Mr. Stiggins’s party) by a correspondent who 
does not pretend to know why the beverage is called lambswool 
or what gave rise to the custom of drinking it. Probably, as Mr. 
Matthew Arnold says of wine, lambswool was drunk because it 
added to the pleasure of life; and we might almost as well be 
offered a contribution on sherry-cobbler. More to the p y 
though not worth more than a line or two, is the statement of the 
custom of lighting twelve small fires and a large one in a field where 
wheat is growing, and of pledging the finest of the oxen inale. Then 
we have a verse of a volkslied to the apple-tree, a repetition at 
length of the story of the twelve fires, and the words of the toast 
to the ox. All that is worth knowing here might be put ina 

raph with references to the volumes whence it is derived. 

or scientific purposes these lengthy letters are of no avail. 
Valentine Day only offers a paragraph on obscene valentines, not 
of much use to any one but the collectors of Kpurrddia, and dis- 
4 eo even to them, as details are omitted. Again, is it, can 
it be, worth while to publish (p. 36) the subtle speculation of 
William Hamper that Cross Buns are “the relick of a Roman 
Catholic practice founded on the doctrine of Transubstantiation ” ? 
The next author on the same topic actually quotes Bryant's bosh 
(if we may use the word) about bun and Bonn, and the derivation 
of bun from Bonn. “Perhaps, Mr. Urban, I am only stating 
what might to antiquaries have been known before,” says the 
co mdent. Yes, he is stating what was known Geen, 
‘we know, if only from Brand, what nonsense Bryant was 
capable of inditing about het-cross buns and other matters. 
Bryant's absurdities and paralogisms were not wilder than those 
of many modern mythologists; but they are more hopelessly anti- 
uated, and it is mere waste of paper and time to reprint them. 

e amazing correspondent goes on (@ propos of hot-cross buns) 
to connect the Obi or magic of the negroes with the Greek dis, 
aserpent. Mr. Gomme knows quite as well as any archxologist 
how absurd this kind of nage gd is. No one can suspect 
him of the slightest sympat y with Bouns and Greek derivations 
of Obi. But why does he reprint such things, unless, indeed, it 
be his object to show how very imbecile the antiquarians of a 
hundred years ago could be? Then we readily admit that this 
volume of the Gentleman's Magazine Library is most useful for 
that purpose. If any man is writing a history of antiquarian 
speculations (and a very funny book it would be), he will find this 
assortment of last-century follies quite useful. But the object 
of the selections should be to attest, on evidence, the 
existence of ancient popular rites in the last century, not to 
perpetuate the wild and most unscientific conjectures of amateurs 
who darkened counsel by words without knowledge. Again, 
under the heading of Baal Fires (pp. 56, 57) we have a brief 
account by an eye-witness of the fires lit in Ireland at the 
summer solstice in 1782. This is evidence. But do we need 
the long letter on “ offerings ” by Albanicus or by Dr. McQueen 
in which this little bit of fact is buried? Surely not. We 
might through the volume ing similar criticisms, and 
we might also express a wish that Mr. Gomme, having the occa- 
sion, had compared Howell’s account of the Oxenham bird (his 
letter is not dated 1684, as here stated) with the contemporary 
and inconsistent account in a pamphlet. But we must confine 
ourselves to regretting that Mr. Gomme has not applied his own 
scientific grasp of the topic to his materials, and has not cut down 
the wholly superfluous and antiquated speculations here copiously 
reprinted. English students of folk-lore owe so much to Mr. 
Gomme, that he should, we think, sacrifice his time no longer to 
Sylvanus, but make an original use of his materials, F 


THORNHILL’S INDIAN MUTINY.* 


Nae author nor reader ought to regret the delay in the 
publication of this book. Immediately after the Muotin 
e one who had been in a siege or at a relief, or had esca 
by the skin of his teeth, or had been the last to quit or the first to 
re-enter a district temporarily given up to anarchy, contributed 
his share to the quad desses of praise and blame, Mr. Thorn- 
hill’s publication was delayed by illness and other causes, and it 
now comes to us much in the light of those posthumous memoirs 
which enable the public to judge past events with more fairness 
than the generation which witnessed them. Mr. Thornhill is 
one of a family that has done good service in India for the last 
century. We do not make out that he has ever attempted any 
literary work before this or that he has been in the habit, like 
many members of the civil and mili services, of contributing 
to Anglo-Indian periodical literature. Yet we have not for some 
time past been so profoundly impressed by any one volune. The 
style is manly and clear; the personal adventures are told without 
exaggeration, bluster, or depreciation of others; and the political 
deductions and inferences ought to be taken to heart by every 
administrator who estimates at their proper value the growing 
difficulties in governing and retaining a splendid but very 
dangerous possession. Orientalists might remark that, after a 
quarter of a century, Mr. Thornhill’s knowledge of the Urdu 
language had become a little rusty. His transliteration of native 
words is based on no system atall. A local saying records the vir- 
tues of a certain tolerant Mohammedan governor, one Abdul Nubbi 
Khan, wholived twocenturiesago:—‘ Ahi! tera bina Mathurasunni.” 
This is translated “Alas! without thee, Mathura or Muttra is 
sad.” It should be “ Mathura is empty or desolate.” Dirreou looks 
like a Provengal and not a Persian word. It should be Darya, 
the river. Badal is rather the cloud that brings the rain than the 
rain itself. Urdu proverbs and couplets are often quaint and 
amusing. Mr. Thornhill gives us one with a translation which no 
Urdu scholar could possibly get out of the words, and he has 
omitted or forgotten one important word in the second line :— 
Gulab ka pani, karwa tel 
Billi—— phulel. 
Ahi! Bhago, Raja ke chor chutgaye. 
This, he says, may be rendered 
Attar of roses, mustard oil, 
The cat’s a-crving, the pot’s a-boil : 
Look out and fly—the Raja’s thief will catch you. 
Now, supplying chillati or some such verb, for “squalls” or 
*cries,” in the second line, we say the real sense can only be :— 
Attar of roses and mustard or pungent oil : 
The cat cries out, “ That (wahi) is sweet-scented oil (phulel). 
Oh! run off; the thieves of the Raja have got away.” 


It is impossible to extract any sound of a kettle or pot boiling 

from the second line, and the last line must mean that the thieves 

have escaped. Either Mr. Thornhill has not remembered the 

original couplet or his translation would pluck him before any 
of Examiners. 

But these are mere trifles in astory every page of which bears 
the stamp of a terrible reality. The districts of India on which 
in 1857-8 the attention of Englishmen was most rivetted were 
naturally those where either some awful calamity befell their 
countrymen, or where some splendid success was achieved by 9 
handful of heroes against Sepoys flushed with a ay victory 
and backed by the rabble of a huge city. No one is likely to for- 

t the massacre of Cawnpore on the one hand, and the defences of 
pat wet and Arrah on the other. But, in Agra and its neigh- 
bouring districts, there was just enough of peril and loss to cause 
apxiety and indignation, and not enough of heroism or good 
mapagement to excite legitimate pride. We do not mean that the 
English residents were like those spirits stigmatized by Dante as 
neither rebellious nor faithful, but who per se furo. But, as will 
be seen, enough was not done with the means at the disposal of 
the authorities in the Fort and Cantonments to clear the country and 
re-establish order. And yet Agra itself, though sacked and plun- 
dered, was never in imminent peril like Lucknow. But we must epi- 
tomize Mr. Thornhill’s temperate narrative of his own experiences, 

At the beginning of the year 1857 Mr. Thornhill was magistrate 
of the town and district of Muttra, thirty-four miles north of 
Agra on the road to Delhi. This city, with that of Bindrabun 
just nine miles off, is one of the strongholds of Hinduism and 

ts of fine temples and ghauts. The author as magistrate 
had just accomplished his annual tour through the district, riding 
and visiting police stations, and pitching his tent under what, in 
Anglo-Indian phraseology, are called topes or groves of the 
mango and the jack-fruit trees. Nothing had occurred to excite 
suspicion or alarm, except that one day at the end of January, Mr. 
Thornhill found four little dirty cakes laid on the table of his 
office. These were the celebrated chupatties, thought little of at 
the time, but now believed to have been a kind of substitution for 
the Fiery Oross. Inquiries were made; nothing was elicited. 
And on the 12th of May the authorities of Muttra and those of 
scores of other districts, were awakened from slumber and security 
by the news of the outbreak at Meerut. Hence the narrative may 
properly be divided into three main portions, though the author 
olen no such division. Chapter number one shows what was 


* The Personal Adventures and Experiences of a Magistrate duri 
the Rise, Progress, and Suppression of the Indian Mutiny. By M 
Thornhill, Bengal Civil ce, Retired. London: John Murray, 1884 
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done to uphold British authority until the mutiny of the Treasury 
Guard compelled the magistrate to leave his post. Number two 
comprises his return to Muttra and his defence of the town with 
the aid of some rich native bankers, and a levy of police hastily 
got up under their influence. The third chapter treats of the 
second flight to Agra, and the conduct or misconduct of affairs for 
three months by the civil and military authorities, Like a good 
many others at that time, Mr. Thornhill seems at first to have 
thought either that the news from Meerut might be exaggerated, 
or that the émeute there would be speedily suppressed. This 
‘was quite pardonable, as he was soon reinforced by Captain Nixon 
and a contingent from Bhurtpore, the well-known Jat State 
lying to the west of Agra and Muttra. For a few days it was thought 
that this small army, badly equipped, half-disciplined, and reall 
obeying the orders of separate chieftains like the Pretender's 
army in the Forty-five, would march to Delhi and assist in its cap- 
ture. But any such expectation was speedily extinguished by dis- 
turbances in the district, by the mutiny of the Station Guard,and by 
utter want of confidence in the loyalty of the Bhurtpore troops. So,in 
a native disguise, Mr. Thornhill and his assistant who had gone some 
way to the north of the district, returned to skirt the station, which 
was by that time in flames, and to get not without serious risk, to 
the fort of Agra, Here Mr. Thornhill with great pluck very soon 
determined on returning to his own district. How he beat u 
for volunteers, took up his residence in the city of Muttra, wit 
a banking firm of the Setts, learned what had occurred in his 
absence, held the town, and coerced an upstart Raja who had set up 
a government of his own, must be read in the author’s own words. 
Another contingent had been sent from the Rajpoot State of 
Kotah or Harowti to maintain order, but it was evident that it was 
as little to be trusted asthat of Bhurtpore. Mr. Thornhill managed 
to convey some of the revenue which he had collected to Agra, 
and again to get back to his own district. But any further 
attempts at retention of the city were ended by the approach of a 
body of mutineers; and for the second time the representative of 
British rule had to make his way to the fort in a midnight ride, 
which we shall not spoil by attempting to describe. One incident 
only must not be omitted. The magistrate and his companions 
were under the guidance of a splendid native, Dillawar Khan, 
faithful found amongst the faithless, The night wasdark and rainy, 
and on the side of the road were heard strange sounds like the 
clanking of chains. Mr. Thornhill, asking his guide for some expla- 
nation, thought that he caught the Hindi word bhert or sheep. 
Dillawar Khan had in reality used the word Jeri, chains. The 
strange sounds came from the prisoners, who five thousand in 
number, had just been released by the mutineers from the Agra 
gaol, and who in parties of two, three, twenty, and thirty, thinking 
not of revenge but of their recovered liberty, were saline their 
way to their own villages, or were destined to swell the scum and 
rabble everywhere floating to the top of society. Mr. Thornhill, 
after a series of marvellous adventures reached Agra, to find the 
station in flames, the residents cooped up in the fort, and the 
mutineers triumphant after a victory gained at Shahgunje, or 
rather a battle lost to us owing to the sheer incapacity of the 
Brigadier in command. Ilis name is suppressed in the narrative, 
though it is perfectly well known to the readers of Kaye. 

The Government of Agra and the North-West Provinces was 
then in the hands of Mr. John Russell Colvin, who had been ap- 


inted to that office by Lord Dalhousie after the sudden death of | 


r. Thomason in 1853. Few men stood higher in the estimation | 
' been glad to have written, 


of the public or of successive Governors-General. Mr. Colvin in 
early days had served under Metcalfe at Hyderabad, had gained 
large experience in the revenue line, and had been private secre- 
tary to Lord Auckland. He had subsequently filled the offices of 
Resident in Nepaul, of Commissioner of the Tenasserim Provinces, 
and of Judge of the Bengal Sudder Court. Of his extensive acquire- 
ments, high sense of honour, and ability for government in peace- 
ful times, there could be no doubt. Unfortunately, as other 
narratives beside Mr. Thornhill’s have too clearly shown, he lacked 
the nerve to deal with such a crisis. One hour of Vincent Eyre 
would have changed the rout of Shahgunje into a victory, and in 
the hands of a Lawrence matters inside the fort would have 
worn a very different aspect. As it was, everything went wrong 
short of actual disaster, Contradictory orders, failure of intelli- 
gence, authorities in direct conflict with each other, the wrong 
men employed, opportunities missed, hesitation, timidity, divided 
counsels, no head to conceive and no hands to execute—by no 
other terms can we describe the conduct of aflairs between July 
and September. That it was not actual chaos was owing to the 
good sense of some of the minor officials, The refugees in the fort 
were practically secure against any army unprovided with a siege 
train, and it is impossible to resist the conclusion that if there had 
been a good soldier at the head of our little army, and a strong ad- 
ministration over the civilians, defeat would have been avoided, 
much property saved, the native bazaar kept in order, and autho- 
rity re-established at least for some miles around the city. Mr. 
Thornhill’s account of life inside the fort is curious and instructive, 
and his stories about ghosts, and hidden treasure, and secret 
passages, and vaults that had been closed since the reign of Shah 
Jehan, are in pleasant contrast to the more serious and solemn 
parts of his narrative, and to his pitiable disclosure of incom- 
petence and wrong-headedness in office. 

Like other writers, Mr. Thornhill endeavours to account for the 
Mutiny or rather for the wild lawlessness which ensued after the Se- 
poy revolt. Ilere, we think, he makes too little of the impolicy of 
uaintaining a Luge native army and a ridiculously small Luglish 


force. But on no topic has he a better claim to be heard than on the 
revelation of native thoughts and habits, during the entire paralysis 
of British authority, He tells us that during his midnight rides and 
adventures he learnt more in the short space of three months than 
he had done in all his previous service. Nothing is more striking 
than the sudden drop of a whole community into lawlessness and 
the revival of forgotten feuds. Nor can there be any doubt that 
the pomp and pageantry of the Mogul sovereigns, at whatever cost to 
the people, had left on their minds im ions not really eflaced 
and scarcely dimmed by sixty years of our own ascendency. On 
the first news of the outbreak at Meerut, Mr. Thornhill’s own sub- 
ordinates so far forgot his presence as to speculate openly on the 
revival of some grand and ancient ceremonial at Delhi, what Rajput 
chiefs would guard the different gates of the city, and who 
were the fifty-two Rajas who oedl. place the Emperor on his 
throne. Nor is it reasuring to find that to the majority of the 
natives the first feeling of our effacement was one of actual relief, 
Of course rich bankers like the Setts and the ordinary shopkeeper 
and trader had no wish to be looted by rebels and budmaishes. 
But the agriculturists, whose rights we had recorded and for 
whom our rule was said to be made, expressed no regrets. very 
local magnate rose again to importance, repaired his old fort, re~ 
furbished his rusty cannon, went abroad with his flashy retainers, 
reclaimed his property sold under our inexorable laws, and made 
war with some village Raja as consequential as himself. One 
large landowner was very trank and explicit. “The last three 
months,” he said, “ had been the happiest of his life. Ie went 
about in state and did what he liked; whom he would he 
punished and whom he would he rewarded.” It is very true 
that this sort of unfettered jollity could not have lasted long. 
Even Orientals may get rather tired of fighting and lovting, 
and a little comfort, in the shape of populous bazaars, secure 
roads, and plentiful sup lies, might be endured. But, at first,. 
no doubt the Raja or Talukdar felt like a rough schoolboy eman- 
cipated from control. There were no more rigid and unbend- 
ing laws, and none of that equality of which the natives are 
found to be enamoured when the lishman’s privileges are 
concerned. Mr. Thornhill adds, and we can easily te it, that 
the temporary disappearance of our rule was followed by the 
revival of Suttee, of domestic slavery, and of other barbarous 
customs, It is only since the Mutiny and its disclosures that Eng- 
lish administrators have admitted that our rule, if just and 
vigorous, is unsympathetic and presses with harshness on certain 
classes. Our taxation in some parts of the North- West Provinces was. 
decidedly heavy. Our legislation almost everywhere is ceaseless 
and perplexing. The real statesmanship in India consists in ability 
to draw a distinction between degrading customs and excusable 
prejudices, in conceding or yer 3 privilege when it is not offen- 
sive or oppressive to others, and in knowing when tolet the masses 
alone. Our recent legislators have developed an appalling capacity 
for committing every kind of mistake at once. We ei tene 
been glad to know whether the Setts ever received some suitable 


_ acknowledgment of their services, and that a gift of land rent-free 


or a jaghir, bad been made in favour of the grand old man Dillawar 
Khan, Mr. Thorabill himself got nothing, and perbaps his pluck 
and resolution were somewhat obscured in the cloud which h 
generally over the Fort of Agra. But he has the satisfaction of 
proving that his title to rule an Indian district rests on superiorit 
and manliness of character, and he has produced a book which 
such men as Mr, McGahan or the late Mr. O'Donovan would have 


DRIFTWOOD FROM SCANDINAVIA.* 


it may perhaps cross the mind of some readers of Driftwood — 


from Scandinavia that an ill-natured critic, supposing the 
existence of such a thing, might possibly make some unkind fun 
out of Lady Wilde's book. It opens with a very singular historico- 
mythical account of the early solations of Denmark with Ireland, 
more especially of the battle of Clontarf. This seems to have been 
an eminently Hibernian engagement, inasmuch as Brian Boroimhe 
was killed in his own tent by a Danish warrior who was flying 
from the field. That hardy Norseman must surely have lived long 
enough in the Isle of Saints to acquire its amiable weaknesses, or he 
never would have run away after such a singularly bullish fashion. 
Wher Lady Wilde quits this tempting subject (which she handles. 
with all the spirit befitting “Speranza”) she falls to bewailing 
the absence of Irish lines of packet-ships, and especially the fact. 
that no passenger-ship leaves an Irish port direct for Copenhagen. 
Now is not (we put it with all humility) this instance, if not the 
general principle, something like a flying in the face of Providence? 
For, after all, it was Providence, we suppose, that put England in 
the way between Ireland and Denmark ; and Lady Wilde, who is 
a lady of letters, need scarcely be reminded of the unanswerable 
arguiuent whereby Uncle Toby showed that it could hardly have 
pleased Providence that there should be a sea-coast to Bohemia. 
ilowever, the inscrutable will which made Ilull, and not Dublin, 
the nearest port in these islands to Denmark made it necessary for 
Lady Wilde to take ship to Liverpool and train to Hull. This 
latter run afforded her opportunity tor some generalizations more 
brilliant than accurate about English scenery and English society, 
and for one very remarkable discovery of the particular kind— 


* Drifiwood from Scandinavia, By Lady Wilde. London: Richard 
Bentley & Son. 1884. 
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to wit, that Haworth is a place of “swamps and fens.” As a | form a great deal which we have hitherto bad to seek for in la 


—— of the generalization, those who are acq 
e 


uainted with | works, it is at the same time an independent production. She has 


county of John Browdie will be glad to hear that “ York- | evidently written out of the fulness of her heart, and has set down 
shiremen are short.” But it would be quite unfair to leave any her thoughts in whatever shape they presented themselves to her. 


reader under the impression that Ireland is exempt from these 
curious general judgments of Lady Wilde's. “It is,” she finds, 
“the only country in Europe where stone walls are allowed to 
shut out the verdant glories of nature.” This tendency towards 
superlatives and positives is by no means ill-natured. Even the 
poor English sometimes get a compliment from Lady Wilde; and 
on one occasion she was 2o delighted with the Danish army that a 
regiment of hotse seemed to her “ cavalry angels fresh from an 
azure cloud.” We own to a certain inability to make out what 
she means by saying that “two hundred years ago Denmark was 
the most powerful and piratical of nations”; and no good-natured 
altering of the figures will help the difficulty much. But we are 
quite with her when she says that “ what the result would be if a 
man of genius wedded a priestess of the Eternal Fire we have few 
means of ascertaining.” Perhaps, however, Lady Wilde is hasty 
in drawing the moral, “ Let all genius therefore remain unwed. 
St. Paul’s doctrine on this matter certainly exhibits a more prac- 
tical view. How Lady Wilde draws triumphant lessons from 
Scandinavian history about the excellence of “ rending unions 
that are fatal to the high spirit and prosperity of a country” may 
be easily guessed; but it might not have been antecedently certain 
that she would pronounce the Swedish chin to be “ the only well- 
cut chin in North-Western Europe.” This statement, in its 
mixture of daring boldness and precise definition, dimly reminds 
us of the gentleman who based his claims to reputation on the 
fact that he was “ the third best authority in Lancashire on grey 
shirtings.” It is lamentable to find that Lady Wilde does not 
like the Prussians, though she remarks charitably, “ They cannot 
help it; they were born so.” And it is positively painful to find 
her complaining that “the female writers of England work in 
obscurity, live undecorated, unrecognized, and unhonoured.” We 
certainly seem to remember some female writers of not very remote 
times who have received very considerable recognition and honour. 
ag as to undecorating a female writer, why should one paint the 

These oddities, and not a few others, are scattered about Lady 
‘Wilde's pages; and independently of such definite and particular 
‘quaintnesses, one cannot help smiling a little at the energy and 
volubility with which she varies a record of travel by observations 
on politics, ethnology, history, the science of the heart, and many 
other matters which to the dull Saxon mind appear to have re- 
markably little relevance to the subject. But the book as an 
account of a visit to the three Scandinavian capitals and to Berlin 
(for that is what in plain prose it is) is a very readable book, diver- 
sitied by some passages of somewhat florid and rococo but really 
striking description, written in good humour with all the world 
except the oppressors of Ireland—and not in a very desperately 
dad humour with them—and by no means to be despised as a 
lively panoramic sketch of manners and scenery. Lady Wilde 
fell enthusiastically in love with the somewhat artificial but 
elaborate wstheticism of Copenhagen, and with the polished and 
intellectual society of Stockholm, and she describes both with her 
very best superlatives, and in a fashion which pe to be grati- 
fying to her late hosts. The more Spartan capital of Christiania 
ay he to attract her; but the scenery and the recollection that 
Norway enjoys Home Rule and a great deal of it carried her along 
here very well. Nor with all her eloquence and her adoration of 
intellect and art is there much of the worst kind of nonsense—a 
priggish indifference to the dinner-bell—about her. She is 
particular in describing and appreciating the Danish and Swed 
methods of cooking potatoes, and she gives the whole receipt for a 
fearful concoction of jam, cream, candied fruit, and other things, 
calling it not without reason “a food for the gods ”—certainly 
man could not eat it and live. Nor should we forget to mention 
that she has illustrated her book with not a few translations and 
other pieces of verse in that fluent Irish style which is rather out 
of fashion in England just now, but which is really quite 
refreshing after one has read, say, a score or two of Mr, Symonds’s 
sonnets, 


ALGERNON SIDNEY.* 


7 extent of Algernon Sidney’s offence against theState is one 
of those historical questions that have afforded, and probably 
always will afford, matter for earnest debate. The subject 

a double interest. It has an important bearing on a difficult 
chapter in our history, and it concerns the character of one who, 
whatever his faults may have been, holds not undeservedly a high 
place in the esteem of his fellow-countrymen. A cordial welcome, 
therefore, is to be accorded to every honest endeavour to show 
what manner of man he was and to determine the part he Fg 
in the political crisis with which his name is connected. No one 
can read Miss Blackburne’s Life of Algernon Sidney without see- 
ing that she has studied her subject carefully and with genuine 
enthusiasm. Making free use, as she fully acknowledges, of the 
labours of others, she has also thought matters out for herself; 
and so, while her little volume presents in an easily accessible 


* Algernon Sidney. A Review. By G. M. I. Blackburne. London: 
Kegan Paul, Trench, & Co. 1885. 


For a young writer, such as Miss Blackburne in her modest 
preface tells us she is, this is a dangerous practice, Her work 
would have been more pleasant to read if she had paid 
greater attention to style, if the exclamations in which it abounds 
bad been left out or turned into coherent sentences, and if 
ntheses had been less frequently used and less awkwardly 
introduced, Small, too, as her book is, it contains some moral 
platitudes that might easily have been spared, and the space so 
ined might well have been devoted to a more thorough and 
intelligible treatment of the political intrigues in which her hero 
certainly played some, and, as we believe, a considerable part. In 
a careful sketch of Sidney's youth Miss Blackburne points out the 
means ye by his father, Lord Leicester, to fit him for the 
service of the State. The Karl took him with him to the Court of 
Denmark, where he was ambassador, and to Paris; he sent him to 
Rome, and finally when Lord Lieutenant of Ireland sent him to 
serve in that country under the command of his brother, Lord 
Lisle. On his return from Ireland, Sidney joined the Parlia- 
mentarian army. If, as his biographer asserts, his life may be 
called “the tragedy of misunderstanding,” he certainly took 
care that his opinion of the King’s death should be clearl 
expressed, and his violent utterances on this subject had no sm 
eflect in deciding his own fate. In his eyes it was, as he said 
some years later, ‘ the justest and bravest action that ever was 
done in England, or anywhere else.” Miss Blackburne adds the 
comment—* Just, because it was a punishment; brave, because 
the offender was mighty.” Some punishments, however, have 
been unjust; and, setting aside any question as to the meaning 
of the word “ bravest ” as Sidney used it, Charles was not mighty 
when he was condemned to death. In his condemnation, how- 
ever, Sidney took no part; for he held that the Court that 
ronounced it did not represent the nation. In common with 
ane, Ludlow, and the rest of the pure Republicans, he distrusted 
Cromwell ; and after the dissolution of the Long Parliament he 
lived in retirement until the death of the Protector. He now 
n to write, discoursing on “virtuous love” with, as Miss 
Blackburne justly remarks, a deliberation “ which has a slight air 
of unreality about it.” To this period, too, belonged his earliest 
papers on — questions, for many were produced at his trial 
that “ had been writ perhaps these twenty year.” A sympathetic 
account is given of the long and weary years he spent in 
exile after the Restoration. During these years he devoted him- 
self to the study of political philosophy. Miss Blackburne has 
made a careful analysis of the Discourses on Government, origi- 
nally written against the extreme monarchical doctrines of 
Filmer; a little wider reading will show her that the foundation 
of government is not the surrender of liberty by individual men, 
“ each for the good of all” (p. 249). Hallam’s condemnation of 
Sidney's intrigues with Louis XIV. is met with an earnest denial. 
While, however, Miss Blackburne refuses to allow that he was so 
blinded by his own theories on the subject of a govern- 
ment as to mistake or disregard what was for the public in- 
terest, she records the offer he made to Louis in 1 that for 
100,000 crowns he would undertake that a rising should be 
made in England. Nothing, indeed, can be more certain than 
that he and the faction to which he belonged allowed themselves 
to be made the puppets of the French King in order to gain the 
power of embarrassing the Government of their own country, that 
so they might check the attempt of Charles to secure a position 
independent of and even superior to his Parliament. Measter 
highly we may rate the cause for which 7 strove, it is im- 
possible not to condemn intrigues that depended for success on the 
co-operation of Louis XIV., and that could scarcely have been 
successful save at the cost of a new civil war. Nor did these 
intrigues concern England only. No adequate idea can be formed 
of the mischievous nature of Sidney's policy without considering 
the importance of Barillon’s success in hindering Charles from inter- 
fering with the schemes of Louis in 1680, That Sidney accepted 
money from the French Ambassador for his part in these trans- 
actions cannot, we are told, be proved. At any rate, in the face of 
Barillon’s statement and of the entries in his accounts, it is im- 
possible to admit that Sidney's “ life and character” are a sufficient 
answer to the charge. He and his party fell because Charles, 
rather than be at their mercy, threw himself on the support of 
Louis. Miss Blackburne discriminates justly between the various 
lots and counterplots that led to the overthrow of the Whigs, and 
[ account of Sidney's trial and death is forcible and interesting. 
The illegal means taken to establish the charge of high treason, 
the selfish reasons which influenced the King in causing the 
sentence to be carried out, and the calm heroism with which 
Sidney met his death, tempt one to forget the evils that he did and 
that he tried to do in his struggle for popular government. We 
see reason to believe that Mass Blackburne has allowed her 


judgment to be swayed by her sympathy; and, in spite of her 


ingenious and eager pleadings, we do not think that she has 
succeeded in weakening the force of the well-known condemnation 
that Hallam has pronounced on Sidney's political career, 
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SOME ILLUSTRATED BOOKS.* 


T is not often that such a carefully prepared work as Mr. 
Vedder's falls under our notice, and even the most hasty 
examination of it cannot fail to show the amount of unsparing 
labour that has been lavished on it by all those concerned in its 
uction. Neither is the result unworthy of the pains that have 
nm taken to achieve it. Mr. Edward Fitzgerald's admirable 
rendering of Omar Khayyam’s sad stanzas, of which the sorrowful | 
effect is increased by their occasional hopeless gaiety, could not 
be put before us in a more attractive form. The highest praise 
is due to Mr. Elihu Vedder for his arrangement and illustration 
of the poem. In fact, it is not easy to call to mind any series | 
of designs in contemporary art which can be said to take | 
higher rank than this. The main idea of the author is aduir-— 
ably seized and not lost sight of for an instant, and Mr. 
Vedder's treatment of it is such that each design furnishes an 
excellent commentary upon its accompanying text. In spite 
of the general excellence of Mr, Vedder's designs, they vary much 
in individual merit. Here and there we come upon one which is 
distinctly feeble. We may cite as an example the illustration 
which accompanies the seventy-fifth quatrain, and which is thus 
described in the explanatory notes:—‘ The limitation of Man’s 
faculties is symbolized by the eagie chained to the rock ; and the 
irrevocability of the laws of nature by the stars bound together 
and with their courses rigidly detined through space.” The result 
of the attempt to put this into black and white is far from im- 
pressive, and is certainly not worthy of comparison with most of 
the pages which accompany it. Ly the following lines :— 
Oh, Thou, who Man of baser Earth did make, 
And ev’n with Paradise devise the snake ; 
For all the Sin wherewith the Face of Man 
Is blacken’d—Man’s Forgiveness give—and take ! 


he has been most strangely inspired to produce a rather weak 
drawing of Eve sharing her apple with the Serpent, while a self- | 
conscious little winged boy leans against her. The bowed female 
tigure on the preceding page must, however, be accepted as offer- 
ing some consolation tor this sudden falling off both in conception 
and execution. Very admirable also is the design of Death offer- 
ing his cup, although perhaps it reminds us a trifle too much of 
Mr. Watts. In the appendix we find an account of Omar 
Khayyam’s life and work reprinted from the original edition of 
Mr. Fitagerald’s translation. We have also a brief discussion 
concerning the proposition advanced by a French translator, M. 
Nicolas, to the effect that Omar's wine-cup is symbolic and his 
wine an emblem of the Deity. The publication of this fine 
edition is a fitting tribute to the memory of Mr. Edward 
Fitzgerald. 

A quainter work than Dr. William Rimmer’s Art Anatomy has 
never fallen under our notice. It belongs to the extensive class of 
books which very young art students devour with ingenuous ard 
heedless appetite, and of which the utmost that can be said is that 
they do not often do much positive harm. Dr. Rimmer's plates | 
and his notes to them exhibit, however, a great deal of originality, 
and would appear to be more particularly addressed to persons 
who are absvlutely insensible to pictorial representation. Dr. 
Rimmer draws them a monstrously ugly man, and considerately 
tells them in a note that the man is monstrously ugly. A con- 
siderable portion of the work is devoted to the expression of the 
emotions. We have comparisons between the skulls of men and 


| have been especially unfortunate in the reproductions here offered 


of their work. No one who had not visited last year’s Salon 
could imagine from seeing these representations of their work 
that M. Henner’s figure was a miracle of luminosity, or that 
M. Benjamin Constant’s picture was a brilliant piece of colouring. 
There are, however, some exceptions to the general rule of inettfici- 
ency, and it would be difficult to tind a more perfect rendering of 
any work of art than that here given of M. -‘omerre’s “ Pierrot.” 


THE LAUDERDALE PAPE 


HE “ Lauderdale MSS.” are already known by name, and by 

means of extracts, to readers of Burton's History of Scotland ; 
and more recently attention has been called to them by an article 
in the Quarterly Review, the production, as it appears, of Mr. 
Osmund Airy, the editor of the present publication. Of the 
Lauderdale Papers, those belonging to the period after the Restora- 
tion occupy nearly the whole of thirty-six volumes in the British 
Museum ; and it need hardly be said that the Camden Society 
does not pro to print the whole of this mass. The volume 
before us, which is to be followed by a second, contains a selec- 
tion; and, so far as he has gone, Mr. Airy has been successful in 
placing before us an interesting set of letters and papers, carefully 
annotated, and well illustrated by a preface calling attention to 
their points of special importance. When we have said that 
the Lauderdale Papers will be found interesting and sometimes 
amusing, we must add that they demand readers who will not 
hastily take fright at the repulsive spelling which will meet their 
eyes if they chance to open the bovok upon a letter from the Earl 
of Rothes or from General Dalyell. In the notes to Old Mortality 
Sir Walter Scott observes that Claverhouse “ spelt like a chamber- 
maid,” but, judging by the specimen there given, Claverhouse's 
spelling was respectable compared with that of some of his con- 
temporaries, Not that bad spelling was universal. The Earl of 
Landerdale and some of his other correspondents—Sir Robert 
Moray especially—spell as well as can be expected of a time when 
neither orthography nor pronunciation was tixed. Handwriting, 
of course, varied then as it does now; and the editor gives some 
account of the peculiarities of the specimens which have come 
under his notice. ‘ Lauderdale himself writes a bold, rather 
coarse and slovenly hand, easy to read, as his meaning is always 
easy to understand.” Nevertheless his letters at one time called 
forth complaints in the highest quarters. “The first thing the 
King [Charles II.] said,” writes Sir Robert Moray to Lauderdale, 
June 25, 1663, “upon his opening your relation of what past 
in parlt was (& I premised [sc] to let you know it) that, if you 
write not upon better paper and with better pens, wee will have 
yow billetted again.” “It will be hard to billet me for this 
wicked inke,” answers Lauderdale, “for this place [Holyrood] 
afiords no better for fine paper.” The allusion is to the “ Billet- 
ting Act,” which, it may be well to explain to the benighted 
Southron, was not an Act for py Sergeant Bothwell 
and his like upon the disaffected, but an Act incapacitating for 
office twelve persons whose names were written in feigned 
hands upon billets. Lauderdale afterwards got ion of 
one of these billets with his own name upon it, and scoffs at it 
as being written “with ane English hand who could not spell 
one of our names right.” There was an infinity of mystery and 
intrigue about this Act, which Charles UI. judiciously, though with 


apes, a plate devoted to a lion’s skull, and a number of heads 
with marked characteristics, which we heartily recommend to 
the attention of caricaturists. It is rather hard upon the_ 
devout student that, after Dr. Rimmer has shown him how 
to make a hopelessly debased head, he should cut the ground from | 
beneath his feet by telling him “that a thoroughly animal-like | 
head is a subject unfit for artistic representation.” The differences | 
between the heads of men, women, and children are described, and , 
finally we come to a series of faces representing the expression of | 
the passions, We have rarely found so much unconscious humour 
in any set of drawings as these contain, and we greatly doubt 
whether any student will find his stock of knowledge increased by 
reading such announcements as the following :—* When the Mind 
is in repose, the Features are at rest.” The purely anatomical 
eager of the work would be more likely to prove useful were 
ess attempted, and were the drawings better in style and quality 
of execution. On almost every page we find soft, round form, poor 
handling, and a total absence of simplicity. Dr. William Rimmer's 
work has been most carefully got up, and printed and written in 
the prettiest tint of red imaginable—we can only say that it is a 
pity to see so much care taken to attain to so poor a result. 
essrs. Goupil’s Salon de 1884 is another carefully-prepared 
and disappointing book. The practice here resorted to of printing 
photogravures in different tones of red, brown, blue, and green is 
certainly not to be commended, and in most cases tends to convey 
a false impression of the picture represented. Messrs. Goupil can- 
not be congratulated on their selection of pictures for reproduc- 
tion. In landscape especially their choice has been very poor. 
Among the figure-painters MM. Henner and Benjamin Constant 


* Rubdiydtof Omar Khayyam ; the Astronomer- Poet of Persia. Rendered 
into English verse by Edward a? with an accompaniment o 
Drawings by Elihu Vedder. Boston: Houghton, Mifilin, & Co. London: 
Bernard Quaritch. 


doubtful legality, succeeded in suppressing. That Lauderdale 
had been one of the “billetted” gave the point to the King’s 
jocular threat, which, Mr, Airy tells us, had the desired eflect, 
though it would seem not immediately, as there is a second 
remonstrance from Sir Robert Moray. He had some right to 
speak, for it appears that he himself wrote a beautiful hand. 
Another correspondent, the Earl of Rothes, “writes like an 
illiterate boor,” every letter being formed singly ; and Mr. Airy 
enlarges upon the difficulty be bas had over this nobleman’ 
epistles, in which the spelling is as rude as the penmanship. The 
following is a fair, indeed a rather favourable, specimen :— 
My Dear Lorp, 

1 can giff no other account of the busill that was in the wast churthe,. 
then I tould you in my last, bot that effter all the trayill and strick searthe 
I can meack I tlaynd no bodie ingadgied in it, bot boayies (boors—Ep. } and 


ther ar severalls of them set on the pilarie, and others of them to be 
scurdgied throu the toun on Munday, aud as mor of the busines dus apier 
mor shall be punishid. 

Then there are three letters from “Tom Dalziell” or Dalyell 
the fierce soldier of fortune who dashed his dagger-hilt into a 
prisoner's teeth for calling him “a Muscovy beast who used to 
roast men ”—a process with which it is to be feared that he was 
not wholly untamiliar, judging by the suspicious readiness he 
showed in threatening to “roast” the captive Hackston of 
Rathillet when obdurate under examination. Dalyell’s spelling is 
of a piece with his dress and manners—that is to say, barbarous. 
“T moist confes,” he writes after putting down the Pentland 
rising, “ I could not have thoight this cuntray so il prinsiplit as I 
find them, . . . . and that vhith is to me strange to se even thois 
vho profesis muth for his Maieste so mersefule inclynit to thois 
damnet crue.” When to the difficulties of Rothes and Dalyell’s 
bad spelling, and Lauderdale’s bad ink and paper, are added those 


Art Anatomy. By William Rimmer, MD Lendon: C. Kegan Paul, 
Trench, & Co. 
Salon de 1884. Paris: Goupil & Cie. 


of the letters of Lauderdale’s agent William Sharp, which are 
* The Lauderdule Papers, Edited by Osmund Airy. Vol. i, 2639-1667. 


| Printed for the Camden Society. 1884. 
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eS i ink, and in which false names are 

— be seen that Mr. Airy’s editorial labours have not 
ight. 

The letters and papers in the present volume give “a view of 


Scottish history from 1660 until Lauderdale’s first visit as High 


Commissioner in 1669, or rather, until Robert Moray’s arrival in 
Scotland as his forerunner.” A few papers of a date prior to the 
Restoration have been included ; and of these, the most remarkable 
is the draft, with its erasures and corrections, of the secret con- 
ditions made by the Scottish Commissioners with Charles I. in the 
Isle of Wight. Lauderdale was one of the Commissioners, and from 
him Bishop Burnet (the historian) heard of, though he never saw, 
these engagements entered into by the King in his efforts to buy 
over the Scots. This Mr. Airy Sentoon tan does not notice that 
Tauderdale’s communications to Burnet went a good deal beyond 
anything contained in this draft. There are provisions for the 
benefit of “Scottish men,” which, if known, would no doubt have 
raised fierce jealousy in England, but nothing so startling as the 
promise which is mentioned both by Burnet and Clarendon, to 
cede the English Border counties to Scotland. This curious 
document (which bas already been a in. the Atheneum of 
January 26, 1878, by Mr. tt, of the British Museum MSS. 
Department), is perhaps more remarkable for what it omits than 
for what it contains. “The Kirk... . is not even mentioned, a 
fact that will excite no astonishment among those who are ac- 
quainted with the hatred of the nobles to the Presbyterian yoke.” 
Passing on to the post-Restoration papers, the period illustrated 
by them is very dark to most Englishmen, and not altogether clear 
to Scotsmen themselves; for Burton, who had read the Lauder- 
dale Papers, nevertheless found the motives and intentions of 
Lauderdale’s policy an unsolved problem. It is the period of the 
struggle for power between the Earls of Middleton and Lauderdale 
which ended in the triumph of the latter; the period of the 
restoration of Episcopacy and the ejection of the Presbyterian 
ministers, and of the dragooning of the recalcitrants in the West 
by Sir James Turner, which led to the Pentland rising in 1666, 
and the consequent trials in which boot and thumbkin played 
so great a part. Among the prominent figures of the time is 
James Sharp, Archbishop of St. Andrews, the “ Judas,” who, 
as was commonly believed, sold himself to the Devil for place and 
pone and who was at last hacked to pieces on Magus Moor b 
lfour and his band of maddened fanatics. Mr. Airy says :—‘ 
have been careful to include everything of Sharp’s in my collec- 
tion”; and he thinks that the perusal of his letters ought to 
save any future biographer from the temptation of endeavouring to palliate 
a life of petty meanness such as has seldom been exceeded in history. In 
the most comprehensive sense of the word Sharp was a knave pur sang, 
and one who, to retain the price of his knavery, eagerly submitted to be 
— threatened, bullied, or ignored by bolder men as served their 


There are some curious details, given by Lauderdale himself of 
the proceedings against Burnet’s uncle, Johnston of Warriston, 
who had been one of “ Oliver's Lords,” and who, being picked out 
as a victim after the Restoration, was hanged at the Oross of 
Edinburgh. He made a dying speech, which, says Lauderdale in 
his rough way, “ was stark staring nought”; though Burnet evi- 
dently considered it rather a creditable production, and is careful 
to tell us that his uncle composed it himself. The latter part of 
the book, in the editor’s words, 
illustrates the reign of violence and avarice which, under Rothes and James 
Sharp, in league with Hamilton, Dalyell, and others of the needy nobility, 
led to the Pentland Rebellion, and to the horrors of its suppression. ‘T'wo 
points in especial are brought prominently before us; the entire absence of 
sympathy between the nobles and the classes below them; and the appa- 
rently universal hatred of the English. The latter feeling was, of course, 
the result in a great of the jealousy of England, which effectually 
strangled the cattle and corn trades in Scotland. It reached its height 
when the war with Holland closed the only remaining market for Scotch 
merchandise, So bitterly was this felt that there is little doubt that a 
successful Janding of the Dutch would have been followed by an immediate 
rising of the western shires. 


Of the rout of the Pentland insurgents and the two miles’ 
pursuit “through hills almost not rydable” there is a vivid 
account by one who took part on the winning side, Lauderdale’s 
brother, Charles Maitland. He is loud in praise of the military 
skill displayed by “the frall fsones” (Generals) Dalyell and 
Drummond; but it appears that he greatly exaggerates the num- 
bers and good equipment of the rebels. The next letter, from 
Lord Bellenden at idinburgh, 1st December, 1666, gives a glimpse 
of the lot of the defeated :— 

The Advocat is preparing ane indytement agaynst manie of them, which 
will be readie Moonday, morning; and they brought to ther tryall before 
the Justice on tuesday: ther be some of them the most obdurat villains 
that ever I did see or heard of, the rest simple misled poore people, upon 
pretence of religion mantayning of the covenant, and the outing of prelats ; 
some of them will doubtles be putt to the torture before they be execute. 


Then follows a savage, but unusually well-spelt, letter from Lord 
Rothes—the improvement in spelling being explained by the fact 
that an injury to his arm obliged him to employ an amanuensis, 
He begins by informing Lauderdale that a commission had been 
— to try and punish the rebels on the spot, “ which I hope 
will proceed verie brisklye ”:— 

This day in councell ther is nyne more of the rebells, that we have 
ordained imediatlie to goe to tryall, so that nixt’weeke they goe to pot. 
The Councell hes lykwayes this day ordered ther hands who are to be 
executed the marrow to be sent to Lanerick, and ther to be put up updn 
the gates and markett Rises, that being the place wher they did of new 
swear the League and 


venant. Ther are some prisoners daylie coming | 


in, so that ther ar now in this prisoun house above one hundred and twenti 
all of them being only mean beggerlie fellowes, bot stuborne in ther wicked 
and rebellious way, the most of them declaring ther willingnes to dye for 
the Covenent, which renders them in my opinion uncapable of mercie, Bot 
the number being great, and the persouns reer’ emer mg I shall intreat to 
know his Maties pleasur, if I s cause put them all to ther tryall, and 
so hang them, or if they shall be banished the kingdome, and sent te 
barbados. This I am pressed to say, by severalls of the Councell, not that 
I am a wearie of causing hang such rebellious traitors. 

Rothes goes on to say that “If manie of the prisoners had been 
sowsed,” by which we suppose he means drowned, “it had been 
much better, and my trowble would have been much lesse, yet it 
was no great wonder many of them had quarter, it being ther con- 
stant practise to kneel downe and cry mercie for Chryst’s sake,” 
which bears out Sir Walter Scott’s statement that the King’s 
cavalry, “ being composed chiefly of gentlemen,” as he is careful to 
observe, on the whole spared their defeated countrymen. But we 
may look in vain for any such touch of kindly feeling towards “ thes 
damd ffulls” in the letters of the Earl of Rothes. Altogether 
@ perusal of this correspondence shows the Scottish nobility in a 
very unamiable light. Their only attractive feature is their 
command of a racy and idiomatic style, Lauderdale especially 
displaying an effective sort of “brutal bonhomie,” as Mr. Airy 
aptly terms it. “ Icare not three skips of a Curre tyke what can be 
said or done against me,” the Earl writes in one of his letters— 
an expression of contempt which is new to us, but which was 
evidently proverbial, for William Sharp also uses it :— 

It wes and so farr as can be as yet knowen is intended that that letter 
shall be a great bark if not a byt, bot it may come to scaice half a skip of a 
curr tyke, 

In another letter of Lauderdale’s we find the more modern 
expression, “It is not twopence matter.” Another noteworthy 
a is in a communication to his Royal master, written in the 

ighest spirits at the quashing of the Billetting Act. “I have 
written so much,” he winds up, “ that I doe fear my hand shall 
grow a bugbeare or as we say heir a bogell.” This may mean 
that he thought King Charles would be weary of the sight of his 


| handwriting; but, coupling it with the fact that Lauderdale had 


recently hurt his hand by a fall—be mentions his “lame hand ” in 
a previous letter—we surmise that in growing “a bogell” we 
have the primitive form of that vaguely terrible phrase, “ It 
will grow a pig's foot,” still to be heard in English nurseries, 


A TEXT-BOOK OF HARMONY.* 


| by! spite of the fact that there are many very valuable treatises 
on harmony in existence, it is no less a fact that few, if any, 
are rightly adapted for the use of beginners, Either the early 
chapters are crowded with statements that are of no possible use, 
and are utterly incomprehensible to the novice until he has already 
half mastered the manual, or the exercises which he is required to 
work out presuppose a knowledge of a subject which is not treated 
of till nearly the end of the work. In these works a progressive 
arrangement of the matter in hand seems to have been the last 
thing the authors intended to achieve; and the consequence is 
that, however valuable they may be as scientific treatises, their 
worth as educational works is greatly impaired. Mr. George 
Oakey, inspired to a great extent, as he tells us, by the works of 
Mr, John Ourwen, the originator of the “ Tonic Sol-fa” system, 
has written a Text-book of Harmony which seems to us well 
suited to supply a want which has been much felt. The 
object of this text-book is to explain the facts of harmony in a 
simple manner, arranging them with a view to educational pur- 
poses, to supply trustworthy information amply illustrated by 
examples supplemented by a course of exercises, and by these 
means gradually to lead the student up to the higher branches of 
the science. ‘This end we consider the author has achieved with 
marked success; for he places the different progressive steps in 
logical order, and, by carefully following the rules which he has 
laid down, the student will not fail to have attained a considerable 
acquaintance with his subject before he has gone very far into the 
study. Nor is it to be thought that some royal road to harmony 
is here mapped out for him; for he will find that, unless he 
thoroughly masters the earlier portions of the work, his career 
will be rudely checked, and he will be forced to retrace his 
steps if he ever wishes to reach the goal. This is, indeed, 
by no means the least advantageous part of the scheme; for, 
generally speaking, more hopeless blundering arises from over- 
ore to reach the end in the study of harmony than in any 
other science extant, and the temptation to acquire a smatterivg 
about the subject among amateurs at least is boundless. Now, if 
such persons are compelled to understand the earlier portions of a 
book before they caneven intelligently use the terms which appear 
later, we submit that it is a distinct gain, not only to the aspirants 
themselves, but to the public at large. the days of our fore- 
fathers, although music was not an art as universally practised as 
at this time, an amateur generally had a considerable knowledge of 
harmony. He or she (it was most usually she at that time) not 
only performed upon the pianoforte, let us say, but had some 
experience at least in reading a figured bass, and certainly never 
hesitated when asked to transpose an easy piece of music into 
another key, It is true there was then an absence of the musical 
“gush ”"—we know no better term to describe that effusiveness 
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‘which displays itself so largely in society concerning music, which 
we can boast of nowadays, but perhaps that arose really from a 
deeper knowledge rather than from want of appreciation of the 
‘subject, and we have been sometimes inclined to wish that these 
good old times would return. It is all very well to say that one 

a perfect right to express an opinion as to one’s preferences or 
‘dislikes, but it is surely not too much to ask that this wholesale 
condemnation or fulsome eulogy be tempered by reason, or at 
‘least by some evidence of knowledge of the matter in hand. As an 
‘antidote to “gush” we would recommend a careful study of such 
a text-book as this one, for we feel certain that the more the plain 
facts therein contained were apprehended the less we should have 
of the irresponsible babble w now passes current as amateur 
‘musical knowledge. 

But to return to the book itself. The author claims, not 
unjustly, that he has developed some special features in his trea- 
tise “ which too often receive but scant notice” in such works— 
for instance, explicit directions for the avoidance of common 
mistakes, such as a consecutive fifth and octaves, “ over which, for 
lack of some guidance, so many have stumbled”; an ampler treat- 
ment of second inversions of chords, and fuller illustration by 
examples than are usually vouchsafed; and while avoiding argu- 
ment, he has in the main adopted sume prevailing theories in 
explaining certain discords with a view to assisting those ‘‘ who 
may wish to study the more abstruse works in which those theories 
are promulgated,” acknowledging thereby that harmony is still 
progressing as a science, and that he is by no means inclined to 
nail his colours to the mast and deny that time may alter pre- 
conceived notions. In fact, in treating of one of the second 
inversions of chords, that of the dominant, he shows he has good 
reason for this. This chord, which, as he says, “stands next in 
order of frequency of use” at the present day to the second in- 
version of the chord of the Tonic, was declared by Dr. Crotch not 
fifty years ago, in his second edition of Elements of Musical Com- 

ition, to be “avoided by all good composers,” and Dr. Goss as 
te as 1852 hardly noticed it as a practical chord. The terms and 
phraseology Mr. Oakey uses are those usually accepted by 
musicians, except, perhaps, in the case of “ Transition,” which he 
uses, with some reason, where others use “ Modulation,” reservin 
the latter term for a change of mode rather than of key, so that no 
perplexing difficulties ofnomenclature will harass the student on this 
point. It might perhaps have been of advan if the author had 
added a chapter or two upon simple counterpoint to his little work, 
but as he has already treated this subject in another volume, he 
may perhaps be excused the omission, if such it is. Undoubtedly 
there is much to be said for the study of counterpoint to a certain 
extent pari passu with harmony, and we do not doubt that 
Mr. Oakey would endorse this view. A novel feature in this 
treatise is that all the examples and exercises are given, not only 
in the, staff notation, but also in that of the “Tonic Sol-fa” 
system, which will doubtless ensure the work, as it deserves, a 
very wide circulation. 


BOOKS ON MEDICAL SCIENCE.* 


re bd these days, when health is so much to the fore, it is not 
surprising to meet with numberless writings of minor prophets 
‘of the faith, Dr, Newsholme’s work is a ul and well- 
arranged compendium of the leading books on the subject. It is 
“Dot every one who can consult the volumes of Parkes and Pavy 
at a moment’s notice; and it is no small advantage to have such 
“a really trustworthy book of reference as this ap to be, of 
convenient size, and at the moderate price of three shillings. The 
: ters relating to food are certainly of value, giving the result 
of the best knowledge on the subject, and being devoid of over- 
‘dogmatism and the numerous crotchets which so many self- 
appointed apostles of health are given to airing. Dr, Newsholme 
emphasizes one point of corsiderable importance—namely, the 
tendency of those who are over thirty-five or forty years of age 
to take too much food. There is no doubt of the danger of this, 
and of the great amount of discomfort and disease to which it 
often leads; but attempts at cure will probably always be more 

ular than prevention in this matter. The evil etlect of in- 
aie riminate tea-drinking on digestion is also clearly set forth 
‘in a thoroughly scientific manner, and the chapter on alcohol is 
‘a model of common sense and fairnéss, setting a good example 
to the numerous fanatical and prejudiced pamphleteers who en- 
deavour to make the subject of health peculiarly their own. 
The important subjects of air, water, drainage, clothing, house- 
building and ventilation, &c., are dealt with in a fairly fall and 
‘instructive manner; and several good illustrations of apparatus 
are given. On the subject of personal hygiene one must expect 
to find a little dogmatism obtaining here and there in a con- 
densed work like the present, and we were not disappointed in 
our search for the familiar and somewhat sensational picture of 
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the deformed ladies who wear stays. But the teaching conveyed 
in this section is generally lent. The dangers of arsenical 
wall-papers and other articles carrying this poison are pointed out 
with eflect; and emphasis is laid on the fact that green is 
by no means the only harmful colour. The practical lessons 
taught in the chapters on the prevention of epidemic and infectious 
diseases are on the whole safe and good; but occasionally the 
author appears to speak too positively of matters which are still 
under debate. Thus, while pathologists and medical men whose 
experience is great are still in doubt as to the exact mode or modes 
of tke spread of such diseases as typhoid fever and cholera, it is not 
for the practical professor of hygienics who writes for the million 
to teach dogmatically that the discharges from the patients are the 
sole channels of contagion, or that in typhoid fever there is not 
much danger in the discharges unless » sooner has set in. 
Our author shows also a tendency to accept somewhat prematurely 
and uncritically the results of all modern discoveries i 
disease-germs ; but it must be admitted that as a rule no great 
practical danger is likely to accrue from this scientific rashness. 
As a sound and intelligible practical guide to health we know of 
no book of the size so good as Dr. Newsholme’s. 


The little Ambulance Handbook before us is by an army surgeon, 
and is thoroughly practical, The author evidently knows what he 
is talking about. The second and third sections, dealing with the 
immediate treatment of injuries and sudden ailments before 
skilled aid can be obtained, are perhaps the best part of the book ; 
and the chapter on antidotes for poisons will not be without its 
use. The details of stretcher-drill are clearly written by an ex- 
perienced hand; and the plates at the end of the book, illus- 
trating most of the practical points insisted on, are exceptionall 
good. The work begins, as is usual with works of this kind, wi 
a condensed outline of anatomy and physiology. It is impossible 
that such an outline can be of very much use, and this is not free 
from errors, But, in spite of the statement that the muscle of 
the heart is “ unstriped,” and a gratuitously inaccurate definition 
of the medical term “ crossed paralysis,” not to mention a slip- 
shod use of terms as evinced in the sentence, “ The sensation of 
heat conveys the impression from the fingers to the brain,’ we 
cannot but admit that this introduction is about as good as any 
other of the same compass that we have seen, Those who are 
ignorant of the subjects dealt with in the book will certainly 
acquire some practical wisdom by reading it. 

Mr. ©. Roberts's brochure on The Detection of Colour-Blindness 
and Imperfect Eyesight is a rearrangement and republication of 
work done by the author for the Anthropometric Committee of 
the British Association. The book contains a table of coloured 
Berlin wools and a sheet of test-types, which, with the aid of the 
instructions given in the letterpress, will enable even an unprofes- 
sional observer to collect valuable information as to certain points 
connected with imperfect eyesight. Much use-has already been 
made of these tables by masters in schools, Mr. Roberts holds 
with regard to colour-blindness what seems to be the general 
opinion of those who have investigated the matter—namely, that 
colour-blindness appears to be largely associated with colour- 
ignorance in both sexes, and increases rapidly the lower we descend 
in the education scale. The proportion of colour-blind males to 
females is about ten to one, and the affection is very prevalent 
among Quakers, probably from hereditary causes. 


The second part of the elaborate work by Mouat and Snell on 
Hospital Construction and Management is of still greater import- 
ance than the first. A detailed description is given of the leading 
pavilion hospitals of France, Holland, and Germany, Italy, Russia, 
and the United States; and the St, George’s Union Infirmary, in 
the Fulham Road, is chosen as an example of a workhouse hos- 

ital. Valuable summaries are added in the form of tables, show- 
ing the relative cost of the different buildings described, and giving 
abstracts of the wall-space, area, cubic contents per bed, and the 
light and ventilation afforded by the windows of the principal 
sick wards of various hospitals, This work contains a mine of 
information for all time on the arrangement, management, and 
construction of hospitals; and will doubtless be ly consulted 
by all projectors and architects of these institutions. 


The third and final section of this book is of far more than 
technical interest, and will be of the greatest use to all those who 
desire to aid in bringing about the better organization and reform 
of medical relief in London. The great difliculty of ini 
the sufficiency or otherwise of the hospital accommodation of the 
metropolis is much insisted on, as depending on the most complex 
social and economical questions. It is impossible, in face of the 
difficulty, not only of defining the classes of people who ought to 
receive free medical aid, but also of deciding how far the incidence 
of sickness on these classes is referable to their poverty, to set 
forth in more than a very vague manner the real needs of London 
in the matter of hospital relief. But the very unequal distribution 
in London of hospitals intended for the sick poor beyond the 
pauper class is very strikingly set forth in the pages before us; 
and it is shown that the great growth of London lately having 
been in the southern and northern districts, the ping of the 
hospitals has no longer any sufficient relation to the needs or ac- 
commodation of the pa. We cordially recommend tho perusal 
of the last section of this useful work to the medical politician and 
to the public generally. 
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THE HUNDRED GREATEST MEN.* 


pas is a very odd kind of a book, We have given us, 
we are told, the Hundred Greatest Men of History. We 
should have been glad to know who it is who has selected 
these test men, and on what principle of selection he has 
P ed. They are divided into eight classes, under the head- 
ings of Poetry, Art, Religion, Philosophy, History, Science, 
Politics, and Industry. Each class is marshalled, as it were, by a 
leader ; but to Religion two are given, one for Christianity and 
the other for the Oriental religions. As Christianity took its rise in 
the East, the divisionseems too much like a crossone. The leaders are 
Messrs. Matthew Arnold, Taine, Max Miiller, Renan, Noah Porter, 
A. P. Stanley, Helmholtz, Froude, and Fiske. Each stands, as it 
were, at the head of his own little division of Greatest Men, and 
makes his address about the merits of his own followers. These 
addresses are certainly of the briefest. Dean Stanley's and M. 
Renan’s are, as might be expected, among the longest, for toa 
divine words come easily; but even they do not fill nine pages 
between them. At the head of the whole host, as a kind of 
commander-in-chief, marches Mr. Emerson, who in his impartial 
mind has risen above classes, and deals with The Universal Man. 
“The Universal Man,” he writes, “is now coming to be a real 
being in the individual mind,as once the Devil was.” We wonder, 
by the way, whether the day will ever come when, in our virtuous 
indignation, we shall exclaim to some reprobate, “ The Universal 
Man take you.” Even Mr. Emerson does not altogether lead the 
march. fore him comes the unknown editor, like a drummer- 
boy in front of ahost. He gives, as it were, the tap on his drum 
that sets the mighty army marching. We seem to see the different 
divisions falling into order. Commander-in-chief Emerson at their 
head, and Mr. Matthew Arnold, a poet himself, proudly leading the 
Guards, the division, that is to say, of the poets who march first. 
As he harangues his men on “the superior adequacy of poetry,” 
on “the adequate and satisfying expression in poetry,” “on 
the effectualness which it gains by being not art but genius,” 
and on its being “ in closer correspondence with the intelligential 
nature of man than the arts,” we picture to ourselves the puzzled 
look which comes over the face of his leading men. “ Superior 
adequacy,” “ satisfying expression,” “ effectualness,” “ intelligential 
nature,” Homer will mutter to Aristophanes, Lucretius to Virgil, 
and Shakspeare to Moliére, “this is not the way a poet used to 
talk in our time, It must be the beginning of the ‘lang of the 
Universal Man, of whom our Commander-in-chief tells us so 
much.” 

Before we go any further with the separate divisions, we would 
return to our unknown drummer-boy, who, going before even Mr. 
Emerson, has a little address all to himself. He proclaims, too, 
that “in the preparation of the present work an attempt has been 
made to separate the facts of civilization into classes.” Whether 
it is poetry or Homer, religion or Buddha, art or Raphael, that 
are these facts we do not clearly distinguish, Is Mr. Matthew 
Arnold a fact of civilization, and is President Noah Porter 
another? Whatever its answer may be, the facts are divided into 
classes—eight classes in all, as we have shown, answering, no 
doubt, to eight elemental facts, Next our drummer-boy says:— 
“Tn each class appear from fifteen to twenty portraits.” Now itis 
certainly a fact, whether of civilization or not, that eight 
times fifteen make 120, and eight times twenty make 160. 
How comes it, then, that there are only One Hundred Greatest 
Men? In the glory of his heart he has, it is only too plain, 
swollen his several divisions by stretching his imagination and 
truth at the same time. He goes on to tell us that “there is a 
growing belief that no interest in the world can ever equal the 
interest felt in human beings.” What does Mr. Matthew Arnold 
say to this young gentleman with his theory of this growing 
belief ? Perhaps ‘ will gladly swallow the statement, and flatter 
himself that his eloquent indignation has rapidly borne fruit. 
“ Once more, and, owing to me,” he will say, “ the proper study of 
mankind is Man, and not the railway that puts Camden Town 
and Dalston in communication with each other every five 
minutes.” But, then, he will sigh and exclaim, “ What men?” 
as he looks around on the host in the van of which he himself 
marches. Many, most of them, no doubt, are very great. But 
among the hundred greatest we find not only Richelieu, 
Palissy, Diderot, Linnzus, Rembrandt, Bossuet, 
Montesquieu, Howard, Jefferson, Bichat, Franklin, Arkwright, 
but even Montgolfier. The inventor of the balloon, which as 
yet has proved little better than the most ingenious of toys, 

then greater than De Foe! We venture to assert that for 
every man that the balloon has taken into the clouds, Robinson 
Crusoe has sent at least fifty either to sea or to settlements 
beyond the sea, while into cloud-land it has carried people 
by the hundreds of thousands. Why, if Montgolfier is thus brought 
in, is the great Twalmley left out? “Do you know, sir, who I 
am?” said a man who was standing in the kitchen of an inn with 
his back to the fire. “No, sir, have not that advantage.” “I 
am the great Twalmley, who invented the New Floodgate Iron,” 
Why is not Professor Holloway included—Holloway, the greatest 
manufacturer of pills that the world has ever seen? What has 
become of “the superior adequacy of poetry” when Franklin 
ranks with the hundred greatest, and Horace does not; and when 

* The Hundred Greatest Men: Portraits of the One Hundred Greatest . 


Men History. Reproduced from fine and rare Steel Engravin 
Low's Co, 1885. 


Wesley, Arkwright, Howard, and Jefferson are preferred to 


Chaucer, Spenser, Dryden, Pope, and Wordsworth ? 

It can scarcely be the case that either Mr. Emerson or his 
generals of division were consulted in this selection of greatness. 
Yet Mr. Arnold tells us that “the men who are the flower and 
glory of our race are to here before us, the highest manifesta- 
tions, whether on this line or on that, of the force which stirs in 
every one of us.” Most certainly, if they were not consulted, 
they should not have lent their names and furnished their 
addresses. The responsibility for the selection must rest 
on each of them, and Mr. Arnold cannot escape the reproach 
of preferring Wesley to Isaiah, while M. Taine with a sigh 
must reluctantly admit that, though Rousseau was a great 
man, the inventor of a balloon he has allowed to be a greater. 
Mr. Froude, however, can give one convincing ag that over the 
selection of his division he had no control. Mr, Freeman’s two 
heroes, Alfred and William the Conqueror, are both included, and 
his own hero, Henry VIIL., is left out, Nay, to make the matter 
still worse, Mr. Freeman is more than once quoted as if he were 
a great authority. 

The unknown editor pretends that “the eight classes” of his 
book “taken together offer a complete history of mankind, a 
pom of human progress in all its departments.” That the 

istory is not always very accurate or very clear the following 
quotation will show :— 

The brilliant historical epochs of the world are three: the Age of 
Pericles, the Renaissance, the Revolution. Sculpture was the art of the 
first, Painting of the second, Music of the third. 

The Germans say that music is liquid beauty, and sculpture is solid 
beauty ; sculpture is crystallized music, &c. If this be true, painti 
stands between the two and forms the transition, and it is a fact that it 
stands, in historical development, between them. 

Art is thus seen in the course of history to have across the 
spectrum—to have passed from the pole of repose to the pole of action 
from a static mode of expression to a dynamic mode of expression, 


One of this passage we understand ; but that is not true. 
The Prilliant historical epochs of the world were othe very least 
four. There was such « people as the Romans, and there was such 
an age as the age of the Cxesars, even though the writer has never 
heard of them. It is unfortunate, no doubt, for the pretty theory 
of three epochs and three arts; but still even to a pretty theory 
too great a sacrifice may be made. The number three seems, 


| indeed, to exercise its usual dangerous influence on the writer. 


In summing up the result of the life of William the Conqueror he 
says :— 

Three conclusions may be safely drawn by the historic student. The 
most powerful people of the middle ages were the Normans, The Normans 
made three conquests,—the conquest of Sicily, the conquest of Palestine, 
and the conquest of England. Of the three it is the last mentioned which 
is the most significant and upon which the most enduring results have 
followed. 
even by an historian of these 

ys 

We do not know that the book is worse done than others of the 
same kind ; while the engravings, though executed in a bad school 
of art, are certainly better than those often given in such a col- 
lection as this. Had it made less claim to universality and 
eminent excellence, we should have been more ready to admit 
such merits as it has. But itis an absurdity—we might even say a 

iece of impudence—to pretend that “a complete history of man- 
Kind ” can be given in a few hundred The history is, of 
course, so cut down in many places that it can be understood 
none but those to whom it is already known, The History of 
Philosophy, for instance, fills less than three , of which just 
three lines and a half are given to Plato's Zdeas. It is true that 
in the Life of Plato no less than four lines and three words are 
added. There is, moreover, no sense of proportion in the work. 
Napoleon's whole career, from his birth in Ajaccio to his death in 
St. Helena, has just as much space allotted to it as is allotted to 
the inventor of balloons. Measured by Franklin is one- 
third as great as Milton, and Arkwright as Shakspeare. Some of 
the Lives are much better done than others, The worst that we 
have come across is, perhaps, that of the Duke of Wellington. 
It surely must be the work of some American, for in it we read 
that Wellesley ‘‘ was elected lieutenant-colonel.” 
that he gives of the First Reform Bill can only be the work of a 
man who knew nothing of the subject till it was time to write on 
it. He says:— 

In 1830 George IV. died, and the French Revolution broke out; and in 

November, as the Duke presented an attitude of unyielding resistance to 
the public feeling for reform in the representative system of the country, 
the Ministry was left in a minority, and the Duke of Wellington and his 
colleagues placed their resignations in the hands of the king. In 1834 he 
accepted the position of Foreign Secretary ; but in 1835 Peel and his col- 
leagues, having been outvoted on the Irish Church Bill, resigned. Wel- 
lington never again took charge of any of the civil departments of state. 
The command of the army reverted to him in 1842, and was confirmed to 
him by patent for life. 
Such ill-written nonsense as this, coming as our final extract, may 
set our readers too strongly against the book. Let us, therefore, 
by way of conclusion, say one word in its praise. If it is not a 
volume that one would altogether care to keep, yet it is in a high 
degree worthy of being given away to those who keep books, not 
to read, but to adorn the drawing-room table, 
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FIVE NOVELS.* 


R. PERCY FITZGERALD writes with an ease that must 

be a matter of envy to most novelists. Neither incident, plot, 
characters, nor scenes appear to present any difficulties to him. 
Nobody could fairly call Puppets a dull book. From the caguene 
to the end of the three volumes the reader feels himself to be in a 
storm and a whirlwind. There are plenty of characters, several of 
which are far from commonplace. Unlike most novels, its chief 
interest is not so much concentrated on the grand issue of the story 
at the end of the third volume, as on the question of the exact 
moment at which a revengeful woman will cause “the sword of 
Damocles” to fall on the author of the ruin of her family. She 
contrives that this disagreeable instrument shall dangle for so 
long, in so threatening a manner, and in such various manners and 
places over her pare yd victim, that, odious as he is, the reader 
almost begins to feel sympathy for him. The refinement of the 
cruelty of this laughing fiend becomes grotesque, yet it is both 
fascinating and interesting. The jealousy of two other young 
ladies is forcibly drawn, and their mutual disagreeablenesses are 
pleasantly described. A blustering, toadying parson helps to pre- 
vent any danger of the book becoming monotonous. This divine 
used to make his wife and daughter write out his sermons on 
Saturday nights while he went to bed, “and slept there, whale- 
like in look, and making awful and cow-like sounds.” It is, of 
course, nice to read about dukes and lords, and there are plenty of 
them in Puppets. A novel with so many attractions might be 
supposed to te faultless, but readable and lively as it is, its author 
never succeeds in making us identify our interests with those of 
any of his characters. e feel an interest in what is going to 
happen next, but the result never brings us joy or sorrow. 
There may be some advantages in this, it is true, for 
novels which bring one either pain or pleasure have the dis- 
advantage of bad or pleasant dreams—the former being very 
disagreeable while they last, and the latter leaving one with 
a feeling of disappointment when they are over and grim reality 
mocks at the pleasures of the imagination. Puppets is crowded 
with characters, but there is not a single good or pleasant one 
among them. They are a worthless, heartless lot; yet the 
villains are mostly agreeable people, and scarcely of the “ double- 
dyed” type. The author has a pleasant and easy way of kill- 
ing off inconvenient young wives. One dies early in the first 
volume; and two more are brought down, with a “right and 
left,” before the first half of it is finished. False suspicion of 
murder, or attempted murder, is a good incident in romance; but 
it is rather overdone here, as it occurs three times, and we wonder 
that it did not occur a fourth, considering the very suspicious cir- 
cumstances under which a lady leaves the room of a gentleman 
after seeing him commit suicide. On the first page of the first 
volume we find a gentleman, “of bank-director-like aspect,” 
sitting ina family pew. Does the reader know the aspect of a 
bank director? If he will turn to p. 130, he will find it. A 
“‘fiorid, Rubens-like face and beard”; a “young man’s head of 
hais, divided in the middle”; “ good eyes; erect carriage.” 


Bank-director-like and Rubens-like! Things equal to the same. 


are equal to one another, and the same person is described on both 
Here and there slight inconsistencies of this kind are to 
found, which give the novel an air of carelessness and hurry; 
but they are scarcely sufficient to deform it, and, if readers fail to 
notice them, so much the better. It is seldom that a three- 
volumed novel contains less padding; but, in order to fill his 
three volumes without padding, the author has virtually written 
two novels, and then “mixed his copy,” as printers would say, 
giving the whole an appearance of consistency by intermingling 
the plots. 

Mary Elwood is a pious novel of an Evangelical tone. There 
are no murders or suicides here, but there are some conversions, 
and the heroine throws over a baronet and marries a missionary. 
It would have been a spiritual consolation to us to have read that 
the excellent characters prayed to become less vulgar and more 
gtammatical. This novel will probably be popular in quiet and 
religious families of a certain type, which it is no business of 
ours to describe. We may safely say that it will excite no naughty 

ions. The author uses some inelegant phrases, such as “ to 
ve go”; “to do the polite”; “she took a quiet lane... and 
tore along it,” and many others. 

There is considerable originality in‘ the plot of Astrea, and 
those who skim lightly through it will tind plenty of excitement. 
The most agonizing moment is when a judge tries his daughter for 
murdering his nephew, and sentences her to death. Cavillers may 

sibly object that such a thing as this would not be likely to 
| em in real life. All we can reply is that it happens in fiction. 
A Spanish lady’s-maid is one of the leading characters, and she 
is decidedly the most fascinating. The heroine is also sufficiently 
interesting. Her rather weak cousin is a natural character and 
truer to life than most of the puppets of fiction, The hero isa 
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d hero enough, if not very original, although obviously in- 
ended to be -* The old judge turns pale too often and 
his hands tremble too readily, arly in the story he “ was 
moved to strange and overpowering emotion” when trying a 
girl for child-murder. Now we maintain that a judge has 
no right to be moved to strange and overpowering emotion 
when trying girls for murder, twice in a one-volumed novel. 
Moreover, on the first occasion the reader is likely to infer that 
the judge had some personal reason for being interested in that 
particular girl, and that as the story proceeds this will all be 
worked out. Yet he never hears anything more about her, and 
he may feel that he has been taken in. It is a question whether 
it is good or bad art to “sell” the reader. Under certain cir- 
cumstances we are inclined to think that it answers; but it must 
be done with the greatest caution, or it will be resented. Apart 
from the story, there are many passages in this novel which are 
well written and worth careful reading. The style is rather hea 
and diffuse in places, and the book will bear skipping; but this 
operation must be performed with a sharp and practised eye, or 
many crisp and pungent bits will be lost. In ordering a proportion 
of novels to fill up a book-box, it is something to find a readable 
one-volumed novel; and this Astrea undoubtedly is, The reader 
should be warned that legal etiquette and “oe other little 
matters of fact are made to give place in this book to the exi- 
gencies of fiction. By the way, when was the first-class fare— 
we presume that heiresses travel first class—from London to 
Flintshire reduced to sixteen shillings ? 

Mr. Robert J. Langstaff de Havilland, M.A., in his novel 
Enslaved, introduces “a royal prince and his consort,” and makes 
“ H.R.H.” flirt in such a manner with a married woman as to 
awaken the jealousy of another guilty admirer. He represents 
British Royalty as a dangerous element among pretty young 
wives, and he makes the statement that “easy conquests and 
willing capitulations make princes confident; ay, let us call it 
presumptuous.” In reviewing this novel it appears to us to be 
our first duty to point out this incident, concerning the taste of 
which comment on our part is unnecessary. The hero and 
heroine of this story are a brother and sister; the first is an un- 
faithful husband, and the second is an unfaithful wife. Their 
mother was also an unfaithful wife, who murdered her paramour 
and took to drinking, a vice which her daughter inherited. Then 
there is the knave of the book, beside whom the hero and heroine 
are saints. Such are the charming characters introduced to us 
by Mr. Robert J. Langstaff de Havilland, M.A. Breaches of the 
Seventh Commandment are common enough both in fact and 
in fiction; but the M.A. is the first novelist who, to our know- 
ledge, has conceived the idea of a rascal who had run away 
with another man’s wife, becoming a Moslem and suggesting 
that she should be one of the inmates of his harem. A common 
courtesan figures a good deal in the first volume, and the reader’s 
sympathy is enlisted in her favour. We have no objection to true 
descriptions of the dark side of human nature; but there is such 
a thing as a surfeit of even vice and immorality, and it is to be 
found in Enslaved. The author rises to the highest pitch of 
enthusiasm when he describes the ecstasies of a runaway wife and 
her guilty lover during the first week or two of their sinful com- 
panionship. We should find it difficult to write a lengthy 
review of this novel, as it would be impossible for us to quote 
many of its passages or to describe many of its incidents, 
We may, however, observe that the hero, when in Egypt, 
becomes correspondent to an English newspaper, and that we are 
treated to several of his contributions to that journal. These, 
in our humble opinion, might have been dispensed with, espe- 
cially as they have no bearing on the story. We also venture 
to remark that a too frequent repetition of one incident is a 
blunder in fiction, as we have already hinted in our review 
of Puppets. The hero in Enslaved punches the knave on four 
separate occasions, besides fighting two duels with him, in 
the latter of which he blows his brains out. Well may he say to 
his victim, “I have hammered you in Europe, and now I have 
hammered you in Africa”; and he might have added, “1 will yet 
hammer you in Turkey.” The end of the story is miserable and 
weak in the extreme. Nevertheless there are many /. in 
these volumes which induce us to believe that, if the M.A. would 
turn his mind to some other subject than infringements of the 
Seventh Commandment, he might in time write a successful novel. 

Fair Diana is a sporting novel of the school of Sponge’s Sporting 
Tour. It may, indeed, tb described as uniform with that work, 
and itis published by the same firm. To be compared with a 
book of such celebrity is a very severe test, but whatever may be 
the shortcomings of the newer novel, it is to a great extent free 
from the wearisome slangyness of its ancient prototype. Nobody 
will be surprised when we say that, when the caricatures in the 
two books are placed side by side, John Leech’s are the best; but 
those by Miss Bowers are very good, and bear calm comparison 
with Leech’s, although the verdict cannot be given in their favour. 
There is immense humour in the frontispiece, where Fair Diana 
is represented educating her admirer—an Italian Count—in the 
art of riding. She is lounging a horse, off which the Count 
is falling by inches, and the position of affairs is irresistibly 
comic. We have not space to point out the virtues of any more 
of these excellent caricatures, but we may say that they are the 
best of their kind that have appeared for some years, Miss 
Bowers would do. well if she were more careful in studying the 
letterpress of the books that she illustrates. In this novel she 
paints a black mare bay, a chestnut pony brown, a violet waist- 
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coat drab, and a black moustache yellow. We may add that 
men’s ordinary evening clothes never look sky-blue in any light 
or at any distance. 

“ Wanderer's” style of writing is less like that of the author of 
Soapey Sponge than the illustrations by Miss Bowers are like 
those of John Leech ; nevertheless it is light, bright, and amusing. 
The plot of Fair Diana is interesting, and much of the story is 
highly entertaining. Without wishing to find fault with the 
book, we may point out that a man with some 200,000/, in per- 
sonalty would scarcely be likely to mortgage an estate worth 
4,000l, a year for half its value. ‘The character of the old uncle 
is well enough drawn for a novel of much higher pretensions, and 
Aunt Janet's is capital in its way, although it is one that essen- 
tially belongs to broad farce. A review of this novel would be 
incomplete without a notice of one blunder, which is that of 

iving a fictitious character relations with a living person. Whea 

Jiana leaves her husband, she becomes riding-mistress to the 
Empress of Austria. Now the poor Empress has been stared at, 
ridden at, and written about by English people quite enough 
already without being saddled with a fictitious runaway wife. 
But, after all, this is but a mivor fault, and we may be pretty safe 
in prophesying that Fai Diana will be exceedingly popular. 


THE NEW LEGAL MAGAZINE, 


hee first number of the Law Quarterly Review, edited 
by Mr. Frederick Pollock, Professor of Jurisprudence 
at Oxford, as well as of Common Law to the Inns of Court, 
and published by Messrs. Stevens, promises well for the suc- 
cess of a laudable project. A periodical treating of the more— 
theoretical or scientific aspect of law, and yet possessing some | 
practical connexion with the devisions of the Courts, was 
wanted, and has here been supplied. In this issue for January 
there is much interest and abundant variety. Mr. Justice Stephen 
and the editor have redrawn and illustrated the seventeenth — 
aection of the Statute of Frauds, which provides that every con- | 
tract for the sale of goods worth more than ten pounds must | 
be in writing. This famous section, of which the number is 
sacrilegiously altered in the Revised Statutes, has probably given 
rise to more lawsuits than apy other combination of words ever 
devised by man. It was once hyperbolically said that every line of 
the section was worth a king’s ransom, which is no doubt an under- 
statement of its past value to those who protit by litigation. It is, 
however, now rarely set up as a defence, and has fallen into prac- | 
tical disuse. Of the manner in which it was formerly abused the 
following words, which are quoted by Mr. Justice Stephen from a 
judgment of Lord Campbell's, form a good illustration: —“ I regret 
to say that the view which I take of the law in this case compels 
me to come to the conclusion that the defendant is entitled to our 
judgment, although the merits are entirely against him; although, 

ieving that he had broken his contract, he could only have 
defended his action in the hope of mitigating the damages; and 
although he was not aware of the objection on which he now 
relies tilla few days before the trial.” Sir William Anson, the 
Warden of All Souls, points out the legal difficulties of the 
Franchise Act, which, with an inaccuracy rather strange in a 
lawyer writing for lawyers, he calls the Franchise Bill. But 
why does Sir William say of the Act in one place that “it 
retains such of the ancient franchises as were retained by the 
Act of 1832,” and in another that “the county occupation 
franchise of 1832” is “wholly repealed”? The latter is the 
correct statement. Mr. Herbert Stephen discusses the Mignonette | 
case in an article called “Homicide by Necessity.” Pro- | 
fessor Pollock contributes a learned and interesting lecture, 
which he delivered at Oxford, on the gradual extension of 
the Sovereign’s jurisdiction over the whole country. Pro- 
fessor Dicey proves, in an exceedingly alle and striking paper 
on “ Federal Government,” that federalism necessarily implies the 
supremacy of the judiciary over the legislative body, illustrating 
his thesis from the history of the United States and of Switzer- 


land. Ina single sentence he shows the enormous importance of 
the power given by the American Constitution to the Supreme 
Court, and. the principle which it has established, that “ legis- 
lation ought not to impair freedom of contracts.” “If,” he 
says, “any principle of the kind had been recognized in Eng- 
land as legally binding on the Courts, the Irish Land Act 
would have been unconstitutional and void; the Irish Church 
Act, 1869, would, in great part at least, have been, from 
a legal point of view, so much waste paper; and there would have 
been great*difficulty in legislating in the way in which the 
English Parliament has legislated for the reform of the Univer- 
sities.” Some may think that this was a consummation devoutly 
te be wished. None can deny its great significance. Some 
valuable “ Notes on Current Cases” conclude the number. In 
one of them the Employer's Liability Act of 1880 is stigmatized, 
with characteristic vigour, as a “ fidgety and litigious piece 
of legislative patchwork.” It is perhaps incidental to a new 
venture that the order of subjects in the table of contents does not 
exactly correspond with the order of the essays as printed, 


TWO SOUTHERN STORIES.* 


HOSE critics of American literature who are wont to com- 
plain that it is not sufficiently American, and those American 
novelists who cannot find in America the colour and form which 
they see easily enough in Europe, may be recommended to read 
Mr. Cable's Dr. Sevier and Mr. Craddock’s Where the Battle was 
Fought. Both stories are worthy additions to the ecant literature 
of the Southern States. Both stories are by American novelists, 
and yet they are wholly unlike the American novel of the 
accepted type, for they are neither realistic nor analytic ; they are 
rather romantic. Both sturies are absolutely American, and could 
by no possibility have been told of any European people cr laid in 
any European place. Both are filled with local colour, rank of 
their native soil, soaked through nd through with Americanism, 
Both, therefore, deal with scenes unfamiliar to the English reader ; 
and the lives of the characters in both stories are ordered by 
conventions unlike the conventions which the English reader 
accepts. In both stories the English critic cannot but find 
now andagain words unfamiliar to him, and he cannot but mark 
now and again the unfamiliar use of a familiar word. Both stories, 
again—but this is a trifle—are a little too long; the thread of 
interest is stretched a little too far, and the tale, as a tale, 
would be improved by some slight compression. It is said that 
American novels do not often err in excessive length. On the 
contrary, they are at times almost too briefand too compact. The 
American novelist, more fortunate than the English writer of 
fiction, is bound by no Procrustean rule ; he has no three volumes 


| to fill will-he, nill-he. The rigidity of the rule is relaxing in 


England, but in America it never obtained at all. In the United 
States nowadays a novel, however long, is published in one 
volume, and the author may make this one volume fat or lean, as 
he may please, and as his sense of artistic proportion may prompt 


im. 

It is a little difficult to declare exactly how well known Mr. 
Cable may be to English readers. His delightful Old Creole D 
has been included in Mr. Douglas's dainty little series, i 
stronger Madame Delphine, a story of barely a hundred pages, with 
the awful simplicity of a Greek tragedy, has also appeared here in 
a shilling volume. But his most ambitious work, the Grandissimes, 
a family history of life in Louisiana, has not yet been reprinted in 
England. Dr. Sevier is not as elaborate as the Grandissimes, nor 
is it quite as interesting. We may hint at the diflerence between 
the two novels if we say that the later story is as well told as the 


| earlier, but it is not quite as well worth telling. There is the 
| same uncertainty of construction, due in the Grandissimes partly 


to the crowding abundance of the incidents, and in Dr. Sevier 

ssibly to a certain nakedness of the central idea. None of 

r. Cable’s stories are organically constructed as simply and 
directly as Madame Delphine. While the main thread of Dr. 
Sevier is slight, there is a great variety and richness of episode. 
Aud for this the place and the period afford almost unlimited 
scope. The place is New Orleans, with the sharp contrast it 
atlords between white and black, and between the Frenchman of 
the past and the American of the future. The period is that 
immediately preceding the Civil War—indeed the second volume 
carries us into the war; we see the Southern troops gather 
in New Orleans, and by a slight stretch of probability we are 
made to see also the march of a regiment of Northern soldiers 
down Broadway, keeping time to the rude music of “ John 
Brown's Bédy.” The hero, Richling, is in many ways a typical 
Southerner of the Mississippi Valley—a born aristocrat, willing to 
work when the demand is made upon him, but too ignorant of life 
and too sensitive to know how to do it. Finely contrasted with 
him is the Italian Ristofalo, never at a loss for a moment, with 
his full-inberited share of the mercantile wisdom accumulated 
by centuries of trading along the shores of the Mediterranean. 
Ristofalo marries an Irishwoman, and Richling gets work with a 
German, and all the crossing dialects are handled with the most 
extraordinary fidelity and exactness. Mr, Cable’s “ comedy relief,” 
as the dramatic critics call it, is always charming, and in Dr. Sevier 
it is alforded chiefly by another inhabitant of the Tower of Babel, 
the creole Narcisse, whose dialect adds to the confusion of tongues 
in which Mr. Cable revels with linguistic mee Narcisse is a 
humorous creation of a high order; but we will not attempt to 
set him before the reader as inadequately as we must; in the 
language of the advertising agent, he must be seen to be appre- 


| ciated ; nay, more, he alone is worth the entire price of admission, 


Space fails also for us to dwell on the many admirable de- 
scriptions; though we cannot forbear a word of praise for the 
account of the heroine's ride through and between the two armies, 
guided by a spy, and seeking to rejoin her dying husband. 

Mr. Lowell somewhere declares that John Bull has suffered the 
idea of the invisible to be fattened out of him, while Brother 
Jonathan has not; and it needs only a slight acquaintance with 
American life and American literature to compel an acquiescence 
in at least the final half of Mr. Lowell’sdictum. The introspec- 
tive and the supernatural have been acclimatized in America for 
two centuries, though they were first revealed to foreign nations 
in Hawthorne and Poe, Even the realistic formula of modern 
fiction may be extended with fantasy, as in the case of Mr. 
Bellamy’s curious study, Dr. Heidenhoff's There is a 

* Dr. Sevier. By George W. Cable. Boston: Osgood & Co. Edin- 
burgh: David Douglas. 1884. 

Where the Battle was Fovght. A Novel. Charles Craddock, 
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touch of romance in Dr. Sevier, and a very delicate and delight- 
ful touch it is. In Where the Battle was Fought there is a fine 
tic conception, rising from romance almost into fantasy. Mr. 
dock’s series of studies of life In the Tennessee Mountains 
scarcely authorized us to expect from him anything quite as 
imaginative as this story, for the vague and mystic background of 
which he has chosen a haunted battle-field, where spectral regi- 
ments stand to their guns and repeat again the charge of spectral 
squadrons of cavalry, The skill with which the reader is made to 
fight the battle o’er, and with which the incidents of a crowded 
story are made to revolve artistically around the one fatal spot, is 
of a very unusual order. It must not be supposed that Mr. 
Craddock has written merely the most gigantic of ghost stories, 
for his people are men and women of flesh and blood; but we 
always note with joy the touch of romance or the suggestion of 
fantasy, the blare of the trumpet or the flash of scarlet which may 
break the grey monotony of modern fiction. For the rest, the 
m4 is a good story, well planned, well written, well worth 
ing. 


FRENCH LITERATURE, 


M DESNOIRESTERRES, by his remarkable book on 
e Voltaire, has acquired the right to speak and to be 
listened to on subjects connected with eighteenth-century litera- 
ture in France (1). His new volume on the personal and political 
comedy of the period will certainly not disappoint readers. Those 
who wish to hear something about the circumstances and effect 
of such famous pieces as La métromanie, as Les philosophes, as 
Lécossaise, as the dramas of Beaumarchais, and with them an 
infinite number of other comedies which have obtained much less 
general recognition, can go to the book with some confidence. It con- 
tains so much information which is worth having, and which is diffi- 
cult to obtain from any other single source, that there is hardly any 
need for detailed criticism of its mannerand details. But, asitis never 
well simply to abdicate the proper functions of the critic, it may be 
said that M. Desnoiresterres has shown himself rather more dili- 
gent in gathering materials than careful or successful in arranging 
them ; and that “1’Anglais Swiff ” is not exactly the phrase which 
one expects from such an authority. ‘The Frenchman Volterre” 
would scarcely be pardoned in an English writer, 

“ Quatrelles” appears to have taken a leaf out of M. Gustave 
Droz’s latest bock in his Lettres a une honnéte femme (2), though 
there is nothing but legitimate following of Zristesses et sourires 
therein. Like not a few men of letters in France, from M. Alphonse 
Karr and M. Armand de Pontmartin downwards, “ Quatrelles ” 
is not greatly enamoured of the results of progress as displayed in 
the affairs of his country at the present day ; and he has adopted the 
method of letters framed and sauced (if we may combine two 
metaphors in rather different kinds) with a suspicion of personal 
romance, The parts of the correspondents (for the “ honnéte femme” 
answers) are cleverly played, and, generally speaking, we have 
no quarrel with the view which “ Quatrelles ” takes of morals and 

litics in the Third Republic. But he and those who think with 

im should do something more than indulge in more or less witty 
lazzi on current affairs, they should go in seriously for reforming 
them. Laughter is powerful for destruction of old things, inas- 
much as the classes who maintain questionable institutions are 
usually intelligent ; it is nearly powerless for restoration, inasmuch 
as the demos is, before all things, stupid. 

The years fly, but there is no indication of a renaissance of 
the t school of French novelists whose last and least survivor 
is M. Octave Feuillet. In the abundant supply of novels that 
we receive there are many evidences of the technical advantages 
which a full half-century of masterwork has given to French 
writers, but little else that can be well spoken of; while the 

larity of the dull obscenities of M. Zola, and the duller 
nullities of M. Ohnet, speaks as little as anything can well speak 
for French readers. Mme. Henry Gréville is in such circum- 
stances a forest tree, though we do not mean to insinuate 
that in any circumstances she would be a thistle. Her last 
book, Les Ormes (3), is estimable, and exhibits once more that 
curious following, as it were, afar off of M. Feuillet which 
the author’s work has before shown. If Julia de Trécceur’s 
stepfather had not fallen in love with her, would the hero of Les 
Ormes have fallen in love with his mother-in-law? Who shall 
say? But any one may say that there is nothing like plagiarism 
here, and that the proprieties are strictly preserved. The book is 
, but not very good. On the other hand, Les plumeurs 
oiseaux (4), a series of short and unconnected tales, are very 
good of their kind, though the kind is by no means ambitious. 

‘aute de grives, the late M. Jules Noriac is as satisfactory a 
merle as the reasonable. person can wish for. As for M. Armand 
Silvestre, he has very carefully displayed in the forefront of his 
new book (5) some of those polissonneries which make it rather 
difficult to notice his stories at all, and which, to any taste 
not French, are neither wicked, nor tempting, nor anything but 
simply dirty. Some half-dozen of these things, however, being 


1) La comédie satirique au XVIII*me siecle. Par G. Desnoiresterres. 
Pan: Perrin. 


(2) Lettres & une honnéte femme 


sur les événements contemporains, Par 


Paris: Calmann-Lévy 

(3) Les Ormes. Par Henry Gréville. Paris: Plon. 
(4) Les plumeurs doiseaux. Par Jules Noriac. Paris: Calmann-Lévy. 
sit?) Les merveilleur récits de ?Amiral Lekelpudubec, Par Armand 


Paris: Ollendorff. 


over with careful eyes and fingers, one comes to stories 
which, whether strictly proper or not, are irresistibly funny, and 
deserve the name of literature. “ Fantaisie hongroise ” and “ Excuse 
pour excuse ” (though the latter will shock Mrs. Grundy) are really 
capital, and, as their author's work has often done before, make one 
wonder why he should prefer, as he says himself, to “ scandaliser 
les sots ” (anybody, even a sot, can do that), instead of laying him- 
self out to amuse those who ure not sots, The late M. Paul 
Lacroix appears to have been responsible for the publication of 
L’abbé de Morvan (6) ; it will lie rather heavy on his honoured 
tomb. The anonymous L’Impératrice Wanda (7) may attract some 
readers, because it deals in no very distant fashion with the 
scandals of Courts, and of one Court in particular; also, perhaps 
(to be charitable), because it is not badly written. But it 
is impossible to pronounce it a book of real value, though 
its moral is very respectable. Mylord et mylady (8) contains 
curious, if unedifying, stories of le fast higlife in England, laid 
before readers of the Vie parisienne by a writer who, from small 
ints, is evidently ignorant of English affairs at first hand, 
ut who seems to have taken remarkable trouble to get them up 
at second from the veracious pages of “Ouida” (whom Paris 
regards as & great novelist) and the society journals. It is a funny 
book, though not possessed exactly of the fun which the author 
meant to put in it. As for L’éléve Gendrevin (9), it is the latest 
exposition, and to some extent justification, of the horror which all 
Frenchmen feel for their schools ; whereas most Englishmen, except 
Mr. James Payn, feel just the reverse. M. Robert Caze is of the tribe of 
Zola, and his book is what is called a “ grimy” book by persons 
who talk slang. The wretched little creature who is its hero, and 
who is represented as rather a good boy according to French 
notions, never seems to have had a good game at anything, or the 
chance of a good game, did not take any ae even in vice, 
and considered the works of Walter Scott “ lourdes balivernes,” in 
which M. Caze seems to agree with him. On the other hand, M. 
Georges de Peyrebrune (10) has a considerable spice of romance in 
him, and though it is rather romance @ la Feydeau, that is better 
than naturalism. cs Monach (11), which has had, we believe, a 
considerable vogue in Paris, is a study of Jewish financial circles. 


NEW BOOKS AND REPRINTS. 


E would be a sad man who should be forced to read 
Tobacco Talk and Smoker's Gossip (George Redway) right 
through from the first page to the last. Odds and ends of very 
various value are trying reading if they have to be taken in the 
lump. Still, when a fair proportion of the snippets of a collection 
of this kind have some intrinsic interest, it can be dipped into with 
a fair chance of getting a trifle of amusement. Whoever gathers 
the sayings of many concerning tobacco must needs, unless he is 
an astoundingly stupid handler of the rake, get a fair handful of 
good quotations. The compiler of Tobacco Talk has, as nobody need 
be surprised to learn, found himself compelled to include much 
rubbish. Some of it is rubbishy translation of French verse—as, 
for example, the following “ from the French of Charles Baudelaire,” 
by Mr. kK. H. Shepherd 
When his soul is with grief o’erworn, 
1 smoke like the cottage where 
They are cooking the evening fare 
For the labourer’s return, 


Still, every few pages one does come on a quotation from Byron, 
Lamb, Carlyle, or Coleridge, and so the railway traveller who 
understands the proper use of a table of contents may possibly 
spend an hour over this book better than in sitting on the wooden 
framework of the seat and playing bad whist (all whist in trains 
is bad) on an upturned cushion. 

Given some recollection of Tristram Shandy and the Anatomy 
of Melancholy in the mind of a gentleman with a fair amount of 
reading and a pretty little turn for imitation, and you have The Ana- 
tomy of Tobacco; or, Smoking Methodized, Divided, and Considered 
after a New Fashion. By Leolinus Siluriensis (George Redway). 
The author discourses of pipes, cigars, and tobaccos—how they 
are to be smoked, begged, borrowed, bought, or stolen, and of 
other more general considerations, in tolerable old-fashioned 
English. 

The name— The Story of a Great Delusion (E. W. Allen)—and 
the quotation from Carlyle concerning “Swarmery” which Mr. 
William White puts on his title-page are very much in place, He 
treats of a delusion, and gives an example of schwéirmerei; but 
neither one nor the other is exactly where he puts it. Mr. White 
is an anti-vaccinator. When we have said this we have said 
enough. As he has quoted from Carlyle one passage which touches 
on a common form of human folly, we may remind him that that 
great writer has also more than once spoken of the species of im- 
morality which takes the form of arguing over threshed-out ques- 
tions ; and so he will understand why we do not find it necessary 


L’abbé de Morvan. Par une grande damerusse. Paris: Calmann- 
vy. 
(7) L’Impératrice Wanda. Par***, Paris: Calmann-Lévy. 
(8) Mylord et mylady. Par Brada. Paris: Plon. 
(9) L’eléve Gendrevin. Par Robert Caze. Paris: Tresse. 
(10) Une scparation, Par Georges de Peyrebrune. Paris: Charpentier. 
(11) Les Monach. Par R. de Bonnitres, Paris: Ollendor‘f. 
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to devote any considerable space to his book. It does not differ 

materially from the ruck of scribbling dune on his side. Mr. 

White declaims at large, shirks the simple issues which can be so 

easily demonstrated in much less space than his 596 pages, makes 
the most of an ill-reported case here and there, and abuses the 

other side, At the end he puts a tag of irrelevant and common- 
place preachment. 

The reading of folk-lore stories must have a very ruinous effect 
on the minds of persons addicted to the practice. After studying 
them for six months or so, the student must gradually come to 
believe that there are no rigid limitations in this universe, and 
that — may be expected to happen at any moment. 
Happily boredom comes soon and saves the sanity of most of us. 
Here, for instance, are the Tales of Old Lusitania, from the Folk- 
lore of Portugal, collected by the inquiring Coelho and translated 
by Henriqueta Monteiro, and very neatly translated too (W. Swan 
Sonnenschein & Co.) Here we may read of wondrous chicks 
which swallow rivers, pine-trees, wolves, owls, foxes, and so forth, 
only to let them out on a proper occasion and then go home. 
St. Anthony turns up, and helps mendacious young persons of the 
female sex to do all sorts of naughtiness, Princes are born lambs, 
and murder wives, and marry others, and become lambs, and 
become birds, and become princes again, and all ends happily. 
The worst is that we do not feel the least interest in them. Things 
used not to happen like that when we knew fairyland a long while 
ago. But there is not any fairyland now. In those days we got 
the —_ end of things. Now we get the prosaic beginnings 
grub up by pedants—no, we mean folklorists. 

When The Little Schoolmaster Mark appeared readers of Mr. 
Shorthouse felt that they had seen it before in his own work ; still 
the dress was new, and the acquaintance could be renewed with 
pleasure. The second part of the story (Macmillan & Co.) is a 
repetition of a repetition, In it Mr. Shorthouse carries on the 
fortunes of the Prince, the Princess, the Maestro, and the others, 
Unfortunately the story palls. Mr. Shorthouse’s incidents and 
scenes are mere echoes, and consequently leave the reader cold. 
When the charm they once exercised, and can still exercise, on 
whoever back to John Inglesant, is wanting, all the weaker 
the author's work becomes proportionately 

is fondness for what may be called iftellectual jugglery, bis habit 
of wrapping up the lessons of morals which every honourable man 

. takes as matters of course in hazy talk about taste, and of com- 
pounding religion with art at the cost of making religion an elegant 
amusement, appear without disguise, Outside of his half-mythical 
seventeenth-century setting they begin to look like the creed of 
‘Mr. Facing Bothways. Now and then Mr. Shorthouse can be 
simply offensive, as, for instance, in the scene of this second part, 
in which the Prince, beautifully dressed and in spotless ruffles, does 
not behave like a brutal scoundrel, because te Signorina says 
«Prince ” in a tone of voice which appeals to what he calls his 
honour through his taste. After reading the scene we wonder 
whether Mr. Shorthouse will ever see that he has drawn a pitiful 
rascal who had not even the excuse of passion, and not a delicate 
and interesting character. 

Baby's Vote (Wyman & Sons) is an account of how a certain 
ill-conditioned boy persuaded a well-meaning but rather foolish 
friend to rebel against authority, and how they organized a 
domestic revolution with the object of replacing paternal despotism 
by universal nursery suffrage. As will be seen, Baby's Vote is a 
political satire, but the politics do not altogether swallow up the 
story interest. 

Stories of Great Men taken 7 scam Plutarch, by Mary Cross and* 
Anne J. Davidson (W. Swan Sonnenschein & Co.), is a title which 
criticizes the book. It is one of the innumerable attempts made 
nowadays to supply reading for the apparently numerous persons 
who are afraid of good literature. At best they are harmless. 

“The effect of a small child repeating ‘I, said the Fly, With 
my little eye,’ in answer to an infantile chorus, ‘ Who saw him 
die,’ is very pleasing,” says Miss W. L. Rooper in the preface to 
her Recitations for Infant Schools (Griffith, Farran, & Co.) We 
can well believe it, and recommend Miss Rooper’s collection of 
payee literature to whoever has to train infants to speak and repeat 

yy heart. 

Professor Morley continues indefatigably adding to his “ Uni- 
versal Library ” fem Routledge & Sons). The latest volume 
contains Plays and Poems by Ben Jonson. The plays chosen are 
The Alchemist, The Fox, and The Silent Woman, . 

__ Mr. J. E. Thorold Rogers, M.P., has republished Chapters 
XII, XIV., XV., XVII., XVIIL, XIX., XX. of bis Six 
Centuries of Work and Wages in a book by themselves under the 
title of Eight Ci on Work and Wages (W. Swan Sonnen- 
schein & Co.) This thin volume will probably be generally 
a to contain nearly all that is of real value in the 
larger work. 

We have to notice the ae of Mr, Shirley Hibberd’s 
Garden Oracle for 1885 (“ The Gardener's Magazine ” 

fice). It will be enough to mention here the appearance of 
Vols. XIII. and XIV. of the publications of the International 
Fisheries Exhibition (W. Clowes & Sons). They contain the 
Official Reports and Analytical Index. A voluminous Estadistica 
de la in choice official has 

mn sent us for 1883 paraiso; imprenta illermo 
Helfmann), 


NOTICE. 


We beg leave to state that we decline to return rejected Communi- 
cations ; and to this rule we can make no exception. 


NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS. 

The ADVERTISEMENT DerartuEnt has been Removen from 58 
to 33 Southampton Street. All communications respecting 
ADVERTISEMENTS should therefore be addressed to Mr. Joun Hart, 
33 SourHampion Srreet, Stranp, Lonpon, W.C. 


THE UNITED STATES. 


The Annual Subscription to the Saturpay Review, including 
postage to any part of the United States, is £1 10s, 4d. 
or $7 39, and may be forwarded direct to the Publisher, 
Mr. Witt1am Boycr, at the Ofice, 38 Southampton Street, 
Strand, or to Mr.B. F Stevens, American Agency, 4 Trafalgar 
Square, London, International Money Orders can be sent from 
any office in the United States, and Subscriptions, payable in 
advance, may commence at any time. 


FRANCE, 
Copies of the Saturpay Review may be obtained every Saturday 


of M. Fornerinenam, 8 Rue Neuve des Capucines, Paris, and 
59 Rue d’Antibes, Cannes. 


The Satorpay Review is duly registered for transmission abroad. 


The publication of the SaturDaY Review takes place on Saturday 
Mornings, in time for the early trains, and copies may be obtained 
tn the Country, through any Newsagent, on the day of publication. 


Copies of the Sarurnpay Review Bill of Contents will be for- 
warded every Friday Evening by post, prepaid, to any Newsagent 
in Town or Country on application to the Publisher. 


THE SATURDAY REVIEW 


POLITICS, LITERATURE, SCIENCE, AND ART, 
Price 6d, 


CONTENTS OF No. 1,524, January 10, 1885. 


A Mistake in Date. Egypt. 

The St. Lucia Question. Mr. Chamberlain in his Glory. 
Stabbing the Moon. The Revolt of Tipperary. 
France and China. Lost, Stolen, or Strayed. 

Macedonia. Madame Hugues’s Acquittal. 
Prince Edward. 


The Spinnstube. 
Nephelococegyia-lez-Hammersmith. 
Westminster Hall. On an Express Engine. 

Mr. Leland’s Algonquins, The late Bishop of London. 
The Picture Galleries. The Renaissance of Pugilism. 
The Shipping Trade. Two Pantomimes. 
Home! Sweet Home ! 


The Lives of the Berkeleys, 

Popular Superstitions. Thornhill’s Indian Mutiny. 
Driftwood from Scandinavia. Algernon Sidney. 
Some Iiiustrated Books. The Lauderdale Papers, 
A Text-Book of Harmony. Books on Medical Science. 
The Hundred Greatest Men. Five Novels. 

The New Legal Magazine. Two Southern Stories. 
French Literature, New Books and Reprints. 


CONTENTS OF No. 1,523, JANUARY 3, 1885: 

Redistribution in ‘London—The Past Year of M. de Blowitz—Crummles is not 
a Prussian— Rosebery and the Peers—Luggage and its Owners —Egypt— 
Mr. Newton and Lord Strathnairn—German Annexation— Actors and 
* Social Status”’—The Earthquake in Spain—lIreland. 

Yachting in America—The New Guest—The Codex Beze (D)—Volaptik—The 
French Detective Police—The Picture Galleries. 1V.—The Calais 
Curci and the Vatican—The Yrevailing Distrust — Gainsborough 

In the Himalayas—Two Novels—Historic Finance—The Field of Honor—Illus- 
trated Topography—Short Stories—Literature of Lee ye and the Netherlands 
—Humphry Sandwith—Anatomy for Artists—F Christmas Books, 
French Literature—New Books and Reprints. 


London : Published at 388 SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, W.C. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. Incorporated Society 
(THE HYDE PARK COLLEGE for LADIES, 115 Gloucester Promoting the pmargement, Building, 


Terrace, Beck, W will RE-OPEN on January 1, 1885, 


All particulars respecting the Classes may be had on application, from Two to Four o'clock 


MAGDALEN COLLEGE SCHOOL, OXFORD. Master, the 

H. C. OGLE, Fellow and late Tutor of Mazdale en College, Ireland, and Craven 
Scholar The First Term, 1585, will begin on WEDNESDAY, January 4. New boys will te 
received on the previous day by appointment. The work of every oy is under the direct 
supervision of the Master, particular attention is given to young boys, and there is special pre- 
for andother examinations, Among successes gai in the months 
‘une 1882_J 1334, are :—First Classical Scholarship, Quee n's ; First Classical Scholarship, 
Keble ; Classical Scholtarshi Methematical Scholarship, St. John’s; Natural 
Science Scholarship, Jesus ;  Fizst'C Class in Final Mathematical School ; First Class in Cias- 
sical Moderations; two First Classes in| Mathematical Mo: lerations ; Accessit to Junior 
Mathematical Galery Sere Terms in the schooihouse for board, tuition in the 
ordinary scriptions, Guineas per annum. For information 
roles , rAd, risterships, Exhibitions, and terms for Day Scholars, apply to the Reverend 


LEAMINGTON 


Thursday, January 22. Apply to the Priscipat for particulars. seal 
COLLEGE. — Established Sixty y Years, ‘| 


COLLEGE. —The School reassembles on 


WIMBLEDON 
Under the Patronage of 
Field-Marshal Lord NAPIER of MAGDALA, and others. 


Chairman of Council. 
Lieut.-General Sir GERALD GRAHAM, V.C., K.C.B., R.E. 
Jlead- Master, 
Rev. CHARLES J. WYNNE, M.A. 
Assisted by an experienced and very efficient Staff of Masters. 


Thorough preparation for Woolwich, Sandhurst, and all Competitive Examinations. Tast 
ye there were Nine successes for Woolwich and Sandhurst: last July Four, three being under 
7 years of age, were successful for Woolwich, and two for Sandhurst, in addition to successes 
at the Preliminary and other Examinations. At the Examination for Woolwich, just con- 
el Three have been dec tered qualitied for admission to Woolwich. All the above passed 
direct from the College. For Bo 
and for the 
EAD-MASTER. 


ys entering at an early age the fees are very moderate. 
my Honour as to ‘Lerms for Day Pupiis, apply 


ELLY COLLEGE, TAVISTOC K.— 
The TRUSTEES have REDUCED the FEES at KELLY COLLEGE to £54 per 
annum (fur boarders). At this College Boys are prepared for the Universities, Army, Navy, 
and other examinations. Junior oe prepared for Public Schools ; the situation is heaitliy. | 
the buildings specious and airy; there is a large Prayground, Fives Courts, Gymnasium, 
and Shop. NEXT TERM begins on January 22, 1885.—Apply to the Heav- 


RADLEY COLLEGE.—SIX JUNIOR SCHOLARSHIPS, 
four of £50, one of £30, one of £20, will be filled up in June next. Candidates must have 
been under Fourteen on cunuery 1, 1585.—For further particulars,apply to The Rev. the 
Wappen, Radley College, Abingdon, 


DOVER COLLEGE.—SEVEN ENTRANCE SCHOLAR- 
SHIPS, worth from £40 to £10 10s. a year, will be offered at Easter. There are also 
Scholarships of £50 tenable at the Universities. NEXT TERM will commence January 20. 


Board, £49. Tuition Fees and College Dues from 15 to 30 ¢ For p apply 
to Rev. W. M. A., Head-Master ; or W. KNOCKER, Esq., Hon. See. 
HALLIFoRD PREPARATORY SCHOOL, 
SHEPPERTON, near London. 
ite NRY_ ST. CLAIR FEILDEN, M.A. (Etwwn and C.C.C., Oxford) and MALCOLM 
RD, M.A. (Clifton and C.C.C., Oxiord, late Assistanc-Master bergh prepare 
ovs for the Public Schools.—For F and to H. ST. CLain 


LDEN, Esq., Halliford. Middlesex. 


HOLMESDALE HOUSE, BURGESS HILL, Sussex.— | 
Mr. 8S. McC. HILL, foomnart Scholar of Balliol College. prepares BOYS for 
Marlborough College and the Pub! hools. ‘Yerms, Eighty Guineas. 


ST. MARK’ SCHOOL, WINDSOR. 
rden—The Rev. STEPHEN Hawrney, M.A. 
Term begins 21. | 


HILLSIDE, ELSTREE.—Thorough PREPARATION for 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS for BOYS from Seven to Fourteen. The situation is exceptionally 
healthy, and within easy reach of London. ‘he house is large and comfortable, with extensive , 
Grounds and Playfields. The household arrangements are under the immediate superintend- 
ence of the Head-Master's Wife, and the Boys have all the comforts of home. During the 
last ten years Hillside Boys have taken good places at Rugby, Charterhouse, Westminster, 
St. Paul's, Merchant ‘Taylors’, Marlborough, Uppingham, Clifton, and Wellington. 
kward and Delicate Boys receive individual and special tuition. Terms moderate,—For 
Prospe and ret appl y to Mr. Davi ip Mu NRO, ‘Afillside, Elstree, near London, 


TNDIAN, 1 HOME, CIVIL SERVICE, and ARMY EX: AML [-4 
NATIONS. — Messrs. JAMES & Lyncit, 19 Lexham Gardens, London, W., prepare for the 
above with a staff of Thirty-three Tutors, ensuring personal anc individual attention, At the 
two last Examinations all sent up have passed—viz. Uctober Militia, Literary, First, 3rd, Gua, 
7th ; December Woolwich, Second, 3rd, 7th, 33rd. | 


CAMDEN SCHOOL for GIRLS 
PRINCE OF WALES ROAD, N 
The NEXT TERM will commence on Friday, es 16, 1985. 
ABM Y EX AMINATION 
PREPARATION al FRAN | 
Mr. D. J. COWLES, M.A. Oxford, and } H. Wranzler), 
Jate Senior Assistant-Musters of the Oxlord Military College, receive PUPILS at the | 


wu de la Salle, Montreuil, Bellay, near Saumur, 
Special arrangements for receiving Students from the Universities and Public Schoo!s 


during Vacations. 
F us, &c. address 16 Brixton Rise, London. 


GRADUATED 
COUNTY SCHOOLS ASSOCIATION, LIMITED. 
Chair Manse BRERETON, 
BOARDING SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS. 
"CENTRE SCHOOLS. 
+» Terms inclusive, £63. 


Worcester Park, SURREY 
Dunnam 


BARNARD CASTLE, DURHAM Terms inclusive, £42. 
(Other Schools in contemplation.) 
Apply to Mrs. Rosson, Head-Mistress, Worcester Park, Surrey; or to the 
, R. Boors, Esq., 4 Stone Buildings, Linco!n’s Inn, Lenten, w.c. 
MORNING PREPARATORY CLASS for the SONS of 


will commence on rning, January Atters addressed to Mi 
thire, George Davenport, os will be tarwerded 


OXFORD. —The Rev. G. R. BROWNE, M.A. (Chaplain of 


ass in ri 
T PUPIL Address, New Inn Hall Street. 


HEN, CRICCIETH, North Wales. —Mr. F. HL. 


PETERS, M.A.. married Fellow of Universit Collese, Oxford (for 1 Ki 
at Eton, and Scholar of Balliol) takes a few Age under der German 
if desired. . The place is remarkably 


wing £150. t- 4 


Repairing of Churches and Chapels 
IN ENGLAND AND WALES. 


OBJECTS OF THE SOCIETY: : 


I.—GENERAL FUND. 
To collect funds wherewith to make grants to aid in the provision of 
additional Free Church accommodation, by— 
1. Building additional new Churches. 
2. Rebuilding or enlarging existing Churches. 
3. Rearranging seats in Churches. 


II—MISS{ON BUILDINGS FUND. 
To collect funds to aid in the provision of Temporary Churches, Hamlet 
Chapels, School Churches, and Mission Houses. 


WORK DONE. 

7,288 places—i.e. half the parishes in England and Wales—have been 
aided by the Society with Grants amounting to £917,888, thus helping to 
erect 1,961 additional Churches, and 5,427 rebuilt or enlarged ; and thereby 
providing upwards of ONE MILLION AND A HALF additional seats. This 
work alone has called forth a further expenditure on the part of Church- 
men of upwards of £11,781,603. 

482 Grants made, amounting to £12,763, for Mission Buildings. 


FUTURE NEEDS. 

The annual increase of upwards of THREE HUNDRED THOUSAND souls to 
the population of the country calls loudly to Church people to keep pace 
with the times and provide additional Cuurcu AccOMMODATION. 

The Society therefore urgently ArreaLs for fresh Surscripers, addi- 
tional SunscripTions, Donations, Orrerrories, LEGACIES. 

In all cases it should be clearly stated for which Fund the Contribution 
is intended. 

All Contributions to be sert tv the Rev. R. Mitsurn 
Secretary, 7 Whitehall, London, 5.W. Cheques to be crossed Messrs. 
Drummonps or Messrs. Hoare ; P.O. Orders and Postal Orders payable at 
Charing Cioss. 


HOME MISSIONS 


OF TIIE 


CHURCH OF ENGLAND. 
(ADDITIONAL CURATES’ SOCIETY.) 


“It would be totally impossible for the present work: of the 
Church of England to be carried on with half its efficiency if it 
were not for the help of this Society in our most important places.” 

ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY. 


The Committee, while most thankful for the increased support 
the Society has received, must still very earnestly appeal for 
further help to enable them to respond to the many urgent claims 
made from densely populated and very poor parishes for grafts 
towards the maintenance of Missionary Clergy. 


Large masses of the people in our rapidly increasing 
population are living in a state of heathenism. 


The employment of Additional Clergy implies increased 
ministration to the wants, physical as well as spiritual, of the 
poor. 

Every £70 contributed to the General Fund will, with the aid 
of the local help elicited by the Society’s Grants, secure the 
employment of an Additional Curate for Home Missionary work. 


CONTRIBUTIONS thankfully received at the Society’s Office, 
7 Whitehall, London, S.W. 


Cheques crossed “ Messrs. Courts.” 


JOHN GEORGE DEED, Secretary. 
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| jANG UE FRANCAISE.—FONTAINEBLEAU.—Une 

FAMILLE FRANCAISE revevrait pour un, deux mois ou plus, un JEUNE HOMME 

.—Renseiguements, Rev. Charies B. Fendall, Woodcoie 
louse, V Bagshot, Surrey. 


AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, CIRENCESTER. 
Established by Royal Charter, 1845. 
W4TI MIXED FARM OF 500 FOR THE PRACTICAL 
For intending Land Owners and Occupiers. Land Agents, Surveyors, Colonists, &c. 
President—His Grace the Duke of RICHMOND and GORDON, K.G. 


C of M 
The Right Hon. the Earl Or Chairman. 
The Right Hon. the bart BATHURST. 
‘The Right Hon, Sir MICHAEL E, HICKS-BEACH, Bart., 
Lieut.-Col. R. NIGEL F. KINGSCOTE, C.B., M.P. 
RON- -ESTCOURT, Esq. 
BROSE L. GODDARD, Esq 
WILL E DMONDS. 


The Right Lor xD 
For Prospectus of COLLEGE and FARM, List of Scholarships, Prizes, Diploma, &c. 
apply to the PRINCIPAL. 
NEXT SESSION begins Tuesday, January 27. 


ROYAL ALBERT ASYLUM, LANCASTER, 
FOR IDIOTIC, IMBECILE, AND WEAK- MINDED YOUNG PERSONS. 
Under the Patronage of HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 
Chairman of the Central Committee—The Right Hon. Lon WINMARLEIGH. 
Vice-Chairmen, 
EDWARD LAWRENCE, Esq., M.A., J.P., Liverpool. 
Sir ANDREW FAIRBAIRN, Kat., M.P., Leeds. 
Resident Medical Superintendent_G. E. SUUTTLEWORTH, B.A. (Lond.), M.D. 
Assistant Medical Oficer-HLAROLD G. TAYLOR, M.D. (Lond.) 
The ROYAL ALBERT ASYLUM is about a mile from Lancaster. It has an estate of 
100 acres of excellent land, in a charming and salubrious situation; and, with its tarm, 
unds and garden, workshops, schools, &c., affords great variety of occupation and 
instruction. e system of training is designed to secure the mental, moral, and physical 
of -detic.ent young persons. There is a large Statf’ of Teachers, 
rade Instructors, Attendants, and Nurses. 

Pupils elected by Subscribers must belong to the Aaresteted Northern Counties of La 

Pupils at various rates of payment (according to class and q' 
received from any part of the country. 

Provision has been made for Special Private Pupils in a Detached Boarding- 
House, with excellent accommodation and private grounds, commanding fine views 
of Morecambe Bay, the Lake Mountains, &c. 

Full information may be obtained from the General Secretary, to whom all communica- 


tions should be 
JAMES DIGGENS, General Secretary. 


_ Royal Albert Asylum, Lancaster. 
HARING CROSS HOSPITAL 
Annual Income, including Annual Subscriptions .......... £4,000 
Annual Expenditure £12,000 
E COUNCIL appeal for HELP to meet this deficit, and permanently reduce it, either by 
as and Annu Subscriptions, or Legac ‘ies for! Investment. 
HE OFFICE of SECRETARY to the MANCHESTER 


CHAMBER of Bn will be VACANT in February next. CANDIDATES 
for the app dd tu ay leet applications and particulars regarding qualifi- 
<aton and salary required, addressed by letter to the PagsivENT, Chamber of Commerce, 
Booth Street, Mancheste: 


Yor LADY, desirous of travelling abroad for a few weeks, 
would be glad to hear of a CHAPERONE.—A. B., Mrs. Dawkins, Belvedere, 


‘A GENTLEMAN (M.D., F.R.C.S.) desires engagement as 
MEDICAL ATTE - ANT or COMPANION te a Gentleman or Family travelling, 
Address, Dr, X., Kelly's Library, Vigo Street, Regent 


yachting, &c. Highest references.— 
Street. 


ANY GENTLEMAN fond of thoroughbred Horses can be 
introduced to a PARTNERSHIP in a« small but valuable BREEDING STUD, 
consequent upon the retirement from age of the senior B i the one remaining (a 
gentleman) would accept one eetiey situated as equal partner. The animals can be seen, 
and every explanation will be giv Average protits are from 10 to $= ver cent., with every 
now and then a large bonus in the shape of a first-class winner merging from the stud. ‘the 
position commands first-class introductions, an opportunity that does not often oce an 
amount of capital to be introduced is not so mucha consideration, as from £3,000 4.000 

would .—Apply, in first instance, to “Q.,” Messrs. Weatherby, 6 O} 
Street, 


INANCIAL WRITERS on current Commercial To pies.— 
WANTED, one or two brilliant LEADER WRITERS, for w 
Hees, The style must be critica! and incisive. — Address, with specimen, es “THE 
care ot J. W. Vickers, General Advertising Offices, Nicholas Lane, E. 


FINE ART. 


“(THE VALE of TEARS,” DORE’S LAST GREAT 


PICLURE, com apigeet a few days before he died. NOW ON VIEW at the DORE 
GALLERY, 35 New Bon ~ with “ Christ Leaving the Pratorium,” and his other great 
Pictures. F rom Ten to Six daily ls 

DW LEAR.—PAINTINGS and DRAWINGS by 
Edward Lear are always on VIEW at Messrs. FOORD & DICKINSON’S, 129 
Wardour Street, Oxford Street, W. Admission free, Owing to continued ill hea) th, Mr. 
LE nes is no ionger able to attend to his Gallery, Villa Tennyson, in San Remo, most of 
the works in which have heen transierred to 12 Wardour Street, W. For WEDDING 
or Bik’ THDAY PRESENTs, &c., these are exti:emely suitable, and are of many sizes and 


CHARING CROSS 
TURKISH BATHS. 


J. & H. NEVILL, 
NORTHUMBERLAND AVENUE, 
Pronounced to be the FINEST IN EUROPE. 


Admission, 9 a.M. to 7 P.M. 3s. 6d. | 7 to9 p.m. Qs, 
Sundays, 10 a.m, till 1 p.m. 3s. 6d. 


Chiropodist in attendance and Hair-Dressing 
Room attached. 


SEPARATE BATH for LADIES, open all day. 
Also at LONDON BRIDGE and ALDGATE, 
Prospectus post free on application. 


DIMNESS OF SIGHT 


And BLINDNESS are frequently caused by the use of unsultable Spectacles. Sir Julius 
Benedict writes :—“ I have tried the principal opticians without success, but your spectacles 
admirably.” Mr. H. LAURANCE. F.S.8., Oculist Optician, 1A OLD BOND STREET, 
scientifically adapts his improved spectacles to assist and strengthen the weakest sights. 
Pamphict containing ior the preservation of sight free. 


LIFE ASSURANCES, &c. 


CLERGY MUTUAL 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


ESTABLISHED A.D. 1829. 
Patrons. 
Ilis Grace the ARCHBISHOP of CANTERBURY. 
His Grace the ARCIIBISHOP of YORK. 


President—The Right Hon. and Right Rev. the LORD BISHOP 
of LONDON, 


Chairman—The Very Rey. the DEAN of WESTMINSTER, 


Deputy Chairman—ROBERT FEW, Esq. 
Actuary—STEWART HELDER, Esq. DPhysician—Dr. STONE. 


Fixanciat IxnrorMation, June 1, 1884: 


Total Funds £3,148, 166 
Total Annual Income £343,271 
Total Amount of Claims upon Death £2,373,688 
Amount of Profits divided at the last Quinquennial Bonus .... £487,347 


NO AGENTS EMPLOYED AND NO COMMISSION PAID. 


BONUS.—£437,347 was distributed amongst 7,882 Policies at the Tenth 
Quinquennial Division of Profits. Of these 1,070 were then, by means of 
Bonus, not only altogether freed from the payment of Annual ‘Premiums, 
but had, in almost every case, additions made to the sums originally 
assured. 

PREMIUMS.—Assurances may be effected to the extent of £7,500 at 
very moderate Rates of Futon, one-tifth of which may remain a charge 
upon the Policy, to be repaid wholly or in part at each Quinquennial Division 
of Profits. 

MAN AGEMENT.—The total expenses on all accounts were, in the past 
financial year, £4 5s. 9d. per cent. of the total income. 


QUALIFICATION.—The Clergy and such of the Laity as are con- 
nected with them by kindred or marriage. 
MATTHEW HODGSON, Secretary. 
Copies of the Fifty-fifth Annual Report and _ revised Prospectus, 


Forms of Proposals, &c. may be had on application to the Office, 1 and 2 
Tue Sancruary, WesrMinsTrer, 


COMPLETED SCHEME OF LIFE ASSURANCE, 


LEGAL AND GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY. 
The Society's Conditions include the following ; 
Immediate payment of Death-Claims : 
Special protection against omission to pay premiums: 
World-wide residence after one year in ordinary cases: 
Guarantee of Surrender-value : 
Freedom after one year from forfeiture through suicide. 
The new explanatory Prospectus will be forwarded on application. 
The Invested Funds exceed Two Millions. Policies indisputable. 
Nine-tenths of the total Profits belong to the Assured. The 
next division will be made as at December 31, 1886, 


Offices, 10 Fleet Street, London, E.C. 
Goorris UNION and NATIONAL INSURANCE 


COMPAN Y._ Established 1824. 

Life Premiums may be paid up in &, 10, 15, or 20 years. 

Gcorrisi UNION and N ATION AL INSURANCE 
COMPANY, _Established 182 

PROFIT _POLICIES AT AT NON-PROFIT. RATES. 


UNION and NATIONAL INSURANCE 


COMPANY. Established 1824. 
PARTNERSHIP POLICIES. 


UNION and NATIONAL INSURANUE 


COMPANY. Established 1824. 
POLICIES UNDER “MARRIED WOMEN'S PROPERTY ACT, 1882.” 


Gcortisit 


and NATIONAL 
COMPANY, Established 1824, 

PROVISION FOR OLD AGE BY POLICIES PAYABLE DURING LIFETIME. 
APPLY FOR PROSPECTUS, RATES, AND FORMS OF PROPOSAL. 


RoW: | TLonpon: 
4 Andrew Square. 3 King William Street, E.C. 
NoRTHERN ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
Fstablis! 


hed 1836, 
FIRE AND LIFE. AT HOME AND ABROAD. 
LONDON-1 STREET, E.C. ABERDEEN-—3 KING STREET. 
NCOME and FUNDS (iss3). 


ju 184.000 
eee 124,000 
£2,890,000 
PH@eNIx FIRE OFFICE, 
LOMBARD STREET and CHARING CROSS, LONDON. — Fstablishe: 1782. 


agains: anil in all ome of the World. 


WILLIAM MACDONALD), 
FRANCIS B. MACDONALD 


Joint Secretaries 
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LONDON ASSURANCE CORPORATION. 
Established by Royal Charter, A 


7 ROYAL EXCHANGE, E.C., PA PARLIAMENT STREET, 
Marine, Fire. and Life Assurances have been 1 granted by the Corporation for more than a 
in hand exceed £3,300,000. 
[MPERIAL ‘FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
Established 1803.1 OLD BROAD STREET, E.C.; and 22 PALL MALL, S.W. 


Capital, £1,600,000, Paid-up and Invested, £700,000. Total Invested Funds, over £1,500,000, 
E. COZENS SMITH, General '. 


BY PARCELS POST. 
A LUXURY UNKNOWN IN ENGLAND. 
NEW YEAR’S GIFTS. — 


BARBER & COMPANY'S FRENCH COFFEE, 
As used in Paris. In its highest perfection, 10d. per 1b. See that you hare 
none other. 5 bs, in tins sent free, per parcels post, for 5s, 6d., or 2 Ibs. for 2s. 4d. 


BARBER & COMPANY, 274 REGENT CIRCUS, OXFORD STREET, W. 


105, 000 ACCIDENTS, for which Two Millions have been 
Paid as by the RAILWAY_ PASSENGERS’ 

ASSURANCE COMPANY, 64 Cornhill. Accidents of all kinds. Paid-up and Invested 

£260,000 ;— Premium Income, £235,000. Chipman, Harvik M. FarguHar, Esq.— 

ings, ‘ross, OF ice, 64 Cornhill, Lon 

"WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


PENINSULAR and ORIENT AL STEAM NAVIGATION 


MPA 
UNDER CONTRACT FOR TEN WiJbsTy's MAILS TO INDIA, 
CHINA. AUSTRALIA, & 
REDUCED RATES OF PASSAGE MONEY.-SPECIAL RETURN ~ 
Departures for— 
CALCUTTA, MADRAS, and CEYLON, CHINA, { Wer rom _ 
STRAITS, und JAPAN ........cecccceeceeeeees From Brindisi, Mondays. 
From Tilbury, 
SYDNEY, MELBOURNE, and ADELAIDE Thursdays, 12.30 
From Mondays, 


BOMBAY, EGYPT, ADEN, GIBRALTAR, and omy. 
n ys. 
OFFicEs: 122 LE E.C., 25 COCKSPUR STREE T, 
LEs, MARSEILLES. 


BIRKBECK BANK, Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane. 


Accounts opened qeceeding to the usual practice of other Bankers, and Interest allowed 
on the minimum monthly balances when not drawn below £50. No commission charged fur 
kee pag sossunts. Money received on Deposit at 3 per cent. segeranie on demand. 

hh es, free of charge, the custody of Deeds, Writings, and other Securities 

and Valuables; the Collec tion of Bills of Exchange, Dividends, and Coupons; and the purchase 

and gale of 8 and shares, Letters of Credit and Circular Notes issued. Pamphiet on 
. FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manayer. 


(THE NEW ZEALAND LAND MORTGAGE COMPANY, 


LIMITED. 
CAPITAL, £2,000,000, full becribed b by more than 850 | £100,000 paid up. 
The Company's loans are netted t to first-class free! — The D issue is 
limited to the uncalled capital. Home Director: 
II. J. Bristow, E: "sir T. Power, K.C.B. 
W. K. Grah Thomas 
Faleoner Larkworthy, aa Sir Ed W. Stafford, K.C.M.G, 


Arthur M. Mitchison, 


‘al Board. 
The Hon. Sir FREDK. M, L.C., late Premier of New Zealand. 
The Directors are issuing Terminable Debentuses bearing interest at 5 per cent. for seven or 
ten years, 4} per cent. for five, and 4 per cent. for three a ML Interest half-yearly — om, 
TCHISON, Managing 
Leadenhall Buildings, Leadenhall Street, Londons 


KLECTRICAL POWER STORAGE 
COMPANY, LIMITED. 
Offices: 4 Groat Winchester Street, E.C. Works : Millwall, E. 
Telephone Nos..... Office, 338. Works, 5,116, 
Registered Telegraph address : “ Storage,"’ London. 
ELECTRIC LIGHT ENGINEERS AND CONTRACTORS, 
Lay MANUFACTURERS of the “ E. P. 8." ACCUMULATOR, which ensures absolute 
ness and prevents failure in Electric Light ; enables lamps to burn at any hour, day or 
tent wie engines are not running, thus combining, with the excellence and beauty ot the 
Eiectric Ligi:t, the convenience of gas. renders it especially suitable for Hotels, Mansions, 
Light Plant for temny Installati h as Building Operations, 
table tric Lig an temporary Ins os uilding 
Publie or Social Meetings, Fétes, Balls, Dinners, &¢ free 


THE LONDON WARMING and VENTILATING COM- 
PANY.—GURNEY STOVES (as used in St. Paul's and twenty other Cathedrals, ont 
in more than 5,000 Churches, G and other B Particulars and estimates tree. 

32 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, Ww. Cc. 


PURNISH YOUR HOUSE or APARTMENTS 

THROUGHOUT on MOEDER'S HIRE SYSTEM. The original, best. and most 
liberal. Founded A.p, 1868, Cash no extra charge for time given. Larze, useful 
Stock to select trom. Tllustrated priced Cats. ~ with Terms, post free.—248, 249, and 250 
Tottenham Court Road, and 19, 20,and 21 Morwell Street, W. Established 1x62. 


BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 


THE NEW SANITARY WALL-HANGING. 
CHEAPER THAN A PAINTED WALL AND MORE DURABLE. 
May be scrubbed with Soap and Water without injury. 
Manufactured by THE EMBOSSED TAPESTRY COMPANY. 
Loxpon Depot: 33 SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, W.C. 
Patterns, Prices, and Particulars on receipt of Six Stamps. 


Whitens the teeth, prevents decay, and gives a 
pleasing fragrance to the breath. It is the best 
TOOTH POWDER, 
and contains no acid or gritty substances, 
Ask anywhere for 
ROWLANDS’ ODONTO, 
the only genuine, 


ROWLANDS’ 
ODONTO. 


GOLD MEDA 
CALCUTTA EXHIBITION, 1834, 


FRY’S CARACAS COCOA. 


“A most delicious and valuable article.”—Standard. 


FRY’S 


PURE COCOA ONLY. 


FRY’S COCOA EXTRACT. 
STODDART, for Bristol. 
TWENTY PRIZE MEDALS. 


THE BRINSMEAD PIANO. 


NEW CONSTRUCTION -THROUGH- 
T. The Patent Sounding Board, instead of being, as in all 
aes manufacture, secured to the outer wooden case, is independent 
< it, resting on a separate rim of wood throughout its course. It 
is adjusted Oa delicate curve, and so furnishes a true basis of 
vibration for all the strings: the result is a purity and volume of 

tone not previously achieved. 


JOHN BRINSMEAD & SON, 18, 20, & 22 Wigmore Street, London, W. 
Descriptive Pamphlets and Illustrated Priced Catalogues post free. 


COCOA. 


61 Bish Street. E.C. The Borough, London Bridge. | Manchester—%3 Market St. 
102 W extbourne Grove, W. Brighton—147 North Street. Bristol—38 Corn Street. 
King’s Cross, N. Birmingham—-Quadrant. Preston Fishergate. 

42 Great Titchtield Street,W. | Liverpool—1 Church Street. 


APOLLINARIS 


“THE QUEEN OF TABLE WATERS.” 


Earl SPENCER, K.G., Pres. International Medical Exhibi- 
tion, August 1881, referred to Apollinaris as a typical beverage, 
approved by the faculty.”"—Sanitary Record, March 1882. 


MORELLA CHERRY BRANDY. 


Queen’s Quality, for Household use and for the Weak and Aged. 
Sportsman's Quality, for Outdoor use and for Travellers. 


GRANT’S 


GRANT’S ORANGE COGNAC. 
A fascinating liqueur of high quality, made with 
choice Brandy. 

A fine appetizer; pleasant with atrated waters. 


TONIC 


LIQUEURS. Grants GINGER COGNAC. 


A Stomachic of extra superior quality, made of the 
finest old Cognac. 
Sold by all Wine Merchants, Hotels, &c. 


Manufacturers, T. GRANT & eqns. Maidstone ; 
and 22 Walbrook, City. 


TERNATIONAL HEALTH EXHIBITION SOUTH 
KENSINGTON, 
Go MEDAL awarded for EXCELLENCE of QUALITY to 


Gt & CO, 
PALE and BURTON ALE BREWERS. 


nd Offices, 21 to 31 PANCRAS ROAD, LONDON. 
) Teel of ‘PRICES to be obtained of all the Principal Dealers. 


Silver Medal, 
Health Exhibition. 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


EPPS’S 


(BREAKFAST) 


COCOA. 


JAMES EPPS & CO., Homeopathic Chemists. 
THE ILFRACOMBE HOTEL.—A Charming Winter Resi- 


pa on the verge of the Atlantic, with the mild and equable climate of North-Western 
Devon. Rooms facing South, overlooking hotel gardens. Reduced tariff trom November 1. 
Every information of the MANAGER, Iifracombe, 


BOOKS, &c. 


oe 


MUDIES SELECT LIBRARY. sp se ons of all the Best 
Books of the Best Authors are in circulation at DI yo Lanpany. 
Subscription ( One Guinea > Annum, and upwards, the number cf Volumes 
postage free, on application. 
Mopi1e's SELEcT LIBRARY, Limited, 30 to 34 New Oxford 
281 Rezent Street, W., and 2 King Street, Cheapside. 


(OOMES'S REGENT LIBRARY, 141 REGENT STREET.— 


HE SATURDAY REVIEW sent by post at following rates. 
per annum, paid - advance: 
Any part of the United Kingdom 8 2 
Other British Colonies, Europe, Egypt, and America ........ i 10 6 
STEEL & JONES, 4 Spring Gardens, London, 8.W. 


(THE SATURDAY REVIEW.—The following NUMB 


of THE SATURDAY REVIEW are requirel.‘or which 64. 
13, 75, and 99 (clean copies)—at the Office, 38 Southampton Street. Strand, wo 


3d. in the 1s.—HATCHARDS, 187 Piccadilly, 
olftt. All the New and Standard Books. Bibles, yers, Church Services, 
Orders promptly executed. Libraries arranged and cata! 
JouN -BUMPUS, Bookseller to Her ~ Majest the Queen, 


Street, W. The Largest Selection '-BOUKS of every 
description. Catalogues on application. 25 per cent. di for cosh 


at a Discount of 3d. to 9d. in the | the Shilling. Now 
Giupert & FIELD'S NEW CATALOG UE of BOOKS, 


many illustrated and handsomely tation, from 
grati: 
Street and 18 Gracechurch Catalogues ert 


the per which the above liberal 
F1BLD, 67 Moorgate 


January 10, 1885.] 


The Saturday Review. 


BLACKIE & SON'S EDUCATIONAL WORKS. 


DESCHANEL’S NATURAL PHILOSOPHY: an Elementary 
Treatise. Translated and extended by J. D. Evenert, D.C.L., F.R.S., Pro- 
fessor of Natural Philosophy in Queen's College, Belfast. LIllustrated by 760 
Wood Engravings and 3 Coloured Plates. Sixth Edition, thoroughly Revised 
and Extended, medium 8vo. cloth, 18s. 

Also, separately, in Four Parts. limp cloth, each 4s, 64. Part I. 
MECHANICS, HYDROSTATICS, PNEUMATICS, Part Ll. HEAT. Part 


Ill. ELECTRICITY and MAGNETISM, Part IV. SOUND and LIGHT. 


ELEMENTARY TEXT-BOOK of PHYSICS. By Professor 
Everett, Translator and Editor of Deschanel’s “ Natural Philosophy” &c. 
New Edition. Illustrated by numercus Woodcuts, fep. 8vo. 


ELEMENTARY TEXT-BOOK of TRIGONOMETRY. 
R. H. Prxxenrroy, B.A, Oxon. Fep. 8vo, cloth, 2s. 64. 


PRAXIS PRIMARIA: Pro ve Exercises in the Writing 
of Latin. With Vocabulary and Notes. By the Rev. Istay Burns, D.D. 
Revised by the Author of ** The Public Schoo! Latin Primer.” Fifth Edition, 
fep. 8vo. cloth, 2s.—KEY (to Teachers only), Ss. 6d. 


AN EPITOME of GENERAL HISTORY: 
and Modern. For School, College. and General Reference. 
Translated, with extensive Additions, by W. LH. ‘Tu.iNeHast, 
cloth, 7s. 6d. 

“Tn th lence of ite t. ll as the fi d eral its 


By 


Ancient, Medizval, 
By Car. PLOortz. 
Post 8vo. 


A HISTORY of the BRITISH EMPIRE. By Epoar 


SanDERSON, M.A., late Scholar of Clare College, Cambridge. With numerous 
Pictorial Genealogical Tables, Maps, Pians, &c. Fep. 8vo. 
pp. 244, cloth, 2s. 6d. 


ENGLISH GRAMMAR—ELEMENTARY. on. the 
Analysis of Sentence, Cloth, ls, ADVANCED, For Intermediate and the 
Higher School. Cloth, 2s. 


A COMPLETE ARITHMETIC. For Secondary Schools. 
Pp: 192, cloth, ls. ; or with Answers, ls. 64. The Answevs separately, 6d. 


—— ARE’S PLAYS for SCHOOLS. With Notes. 
8d. each. 
John. Henry 
Julius Cesar, King Richard IT. 


Merchaut of Venice, 


READING BOOKS for SOHOOLS. 
each Is, 3d. 


Others in preparation, 


With Notes. Cloth, 


Readings from Addison in the Specta‘or. 
Readings from Sir Walter Scott. 
Reavings from Robinson Crusoe. 


OGILVIE’S STUDENT'S ENGLISH DICTIONARY. Etymo- 
f-roau, 7s. calf, 


OGILVIE’S SMALLER DICTIONARY. Etymological, Pro- 


KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, & CO.’S LIST. 


With Portrait, limp parchment antique, or cloth, 6s. ; vellum, 7s. 6d. 


SWIFT’S PROSE WRITINGS : Selections. 


With a Preface and Notes by STANLEY LANE-POOLE. 
[The Parchment Library. 


ble taste and judg 
“hem 
his 


“ Mr. Lane-Poole has performed his task with 


“ A charming book........ Mr. Lane-Poole writes sympatheti 
troduction well worth reading.” —Moraing Post. 


18mo. with Frontispiece by E. A. Abbey, cloth extra, gilt tops, 5s. 


RHYMES & la MODE. By Anprew Lane, 


Author of ** XXXII Ballades in Blue China” &c, 


“ Of all who sing such songs and show. 
How rhythmic rhyme should rightly flow; 
A brighter, lighter, seldom sang, 
Than aughing, Andrew Lang! 
So get trom Keran Pai 
Rhymes ala Mode —PUNCH. 


NEW WORK BY OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES. 


RALPH WALDO EMERSON. by Ottver 


WeENDELL Hotmes. Small crown 8vo. with Portrait, cloth, és. 
Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. 


(Next week. 
ALGERNON SIDNEY. A _ Review. 


GERTRUDE M. IRELAND BLACKBURNR. 
“ Her * Review * has evidently been a labour of love, and is the product of much thought 
and study ; and though she has not concealed her likes and dislikes, she is generally fair as 
well as accurate as to her facts.""—Spectatar. 


With Route Map, and 8 Illustrations, by A. F. Jacassey. 
Crown 8vo., cloth, 63. 
Scenes in Muham- 


TO KAIRWAN the HOLY: 
medan Africa, By ALEXANDER A. Boppy. 
Crown 8vo., cloth, 5s. 


POLITICS and ECONOMICS: an Essay on 


the Nature of the Principles of Political Eco .omy, together with a Survey 
of Recent Legislation. By W. CunnrInGHAM, B.D. (Shortly. 


With 19 Illustrations, crown 8vo, cloth, 1s. 6d, 


HELPS to HEALTH. The H:bitation—The 


Nursery—The Schoolroom—and The Person, with a Chapter on Pleasure and 
Health Resorts, By Henny C, BurprErr, Founder of the Home Hospitals 
Association for Paying Patients, 


MR. GILBART-SMITH’S NEW POEM. 


THE LOG o’ the “ NORSEMAN.” 


Grpant-Smirn, Author of “The Loves of Vandyck.” 
cloth, bevelled boards, 5s. 

“ The finest parts of this descriptive poem, difficult to surpass in vizour and beauty, are the 
stanzas on Pompeil...... power'ul and pathetic in an unusual degree. The satiric portions of 
Mr. Gilbart-Smith’s werk are equally successful verse is always natural yet 
polished.""__Morning 

“From Marseilles aw the Mediterranean, with excursions inland to Rome and other 
Italian cites, Mr. Gilbart Smith has a genuine pestis inetinet with that subtle 

wer which distinguishes the poct from the herd of vers.ticrs that in‘cst literature nowadays. 
fie ri gs the changes from grave to gay, and those who take him for :heir guide, philosopher, 
pe the cities and pli he has visited wiil have no reason to regret their 


and 


By J. W. 


Small crown 8vo. 


aces 
Small crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 


POEMS. By Miss Bernam-Epwarps, Author 


of “ Kitty” &c. 
LONDON: 1 PATERNOSTER SQUARE. 


nouncing, and Explanatory. Abridged from the “‘ Student's Dicti 
by the Author. Imperial 1émo, cloth, red edges, 2s. or half-roan, 3s. ‘a. 


BAYNHAM'’S ELOCUTION, Select Readings and Recitations, 
with Rules and Exercises on Pronunciation, Gesture, Ton’, and Emphasis, 
By Gro. W. Laynuam, Teacher of Elocutioa in the Glasgow University, &c. 
Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


POYNTER'S SOUTH KENSINGTON DRAWING BOOKS. 
Pr duced under the superintendence of E. J. Pornren, B.A., and sanctioned 
by the Committee of Council on Education, 

ELEMENTARY FREtHAND DRAWING. Two Books, each 6d. ; or on Cards, in 

four packets, each 9d. 

*REEHAND DRAWING, FIRST aged ORNAMENT. Six Books, each 6d.; or 

on Cards, in six packets, each Is. 
°REEMAND DRAWING, FIRST GRADE, PLANTS. Six Books, each 6d. ; or on 
in six packets, each 1s. 

FREEHAND DRAWING, SECOND GRADE. Four Books, each 1s. ; or on Cards, 

in four ets, each Is. 6d. 

ELEMENTARY HUMAN FIGURE. Four Books, crown 4to. each 6d. 

\DVANCED HUMAN FIGURE. Three Books, imperial 4to, each 2s, 

‘IGURES from the CARTOONS of RAPHAEL, with Descripiive Text. Four 
Books, imperial 4to. each 2s, 

“SLEMENTARY PERSPECTIVE DRAWING. ByS. J. Cartimer, late Lecturer 
in the National Art Training School, South Kensington, Lour Looxs, each 1s. ; 
or in 1 vol. cloth, 5s. 


VERE FOSTERS DRAWING-BOOKS. Approved by the 
Science and Art Department. With Instructions and Paper for Drawing on. 
Each Number 3d. 


A 1—2, Elementary. K 1—4. Landscape, 


B 1—2. Simple ‘ bjects. M 1—4. Marine. 

C 1—2. Domestic Ubjects, O 1—10, Animals. 

D 1—2. Leaves. Q Haumen Figure, 
E 1—2. Plants. R 1— 3. 


T 1—4. Mechanical. 
I 1—4. Ornaments, Z Blank Exercis: Book, 
J1-4. Trees. 


VERE FOSTER’S COPY-BOOKS. Palmerston Edition. 


Adapted to the recommendations of the Civil Service Commissioners. 
Printed from the Original Engraved Copper-plat« - on the best paper, and 
ruled with red and blue lines. In 11 Numbers, each Jd, 


*,* Detailed List on application. 


LONDON; BLACKIE & SON, 49 AND 50 OLD BAILEY. 


‘THE EDINBURGH REVIEW, No. 329, 

will be published on Tavuspay, January 15. 
CONTENTS 

1, THE CROKER PAPERS, 

2. RECENT DISCOVERIES IN THE ROMAN FORUM. 

3. PRIVATE BILL LEGISLATION. 

CORRESPONDENCE OF MALLET DU PAN, 

SPENSER AS A PHILOSOPHIC POET. 

STATE OF THE BRITISH ARMY. 

. THE MIGRATIONS OF BIRDS. 

SECRET PAPERS OF THE SECOND EMPIRE. 

THE REDISTRIBUTION OF SEATS. 


London, Lonemans & Co, Edinburgh, A. & C. Biack. 


JANUARY, 6d. 


PUMP COURT: 


The Temple Newspaper and Review. 


CRISP PARAGRAPH LIARS. 
LORD BRAMWELL: Portrait and Memoir. 
WALSH v. LONSDALE. 


14 WHITEFRIARS STREET, E.C. 


Monthly, 7d. 
™ LADIES’ TREASURY: a Household Magazine 


of Literature, Education, Fashion, Decorative Art, Needlework, and Cookery. 
The JANUARY PART (beginning a New Volume) contains :— 
fa Fellah Woman. Lilustrated. Trish Superstitions, 
Customs. Gardening for Amateurs, 
Father" Darling. Cookery and Parisian Gossip, 
Lady Nairne and her Songs. Notes on Dressmaking. 
Egypt: and Modern. With 2 Illus- Literary Notes and Chess. 
tration: Prize Competition Questions. 
M: Lover, “john J Notices to Correspondents. 
Five-. Fane Piece. * A Complete Story. On Dits and Facts of the Month. 
LARGE COLOURED FASHION PLATE : B »]*Costumes. 
SUPPLEMENT.—A Coloured Picture, entitled “ The Fisherman’, Daughter.” 
ENGRAVINGS. Bridal Costume—Promenade Costume—Children's Dresses — 
Ulster—Dolman Ulster_Newmarket Coat—Skating Costume—Ball Costume—Evening 
Dress for Young Lady—Home Dress for Young Lady—Dinner Gown, 
NEEDLEWORK ENGRAVINGS,—Squares for the Centre of a Chair Ti 
Golden Drop Design in Crochet. 


Léndon : Bemnose & Sons, 23 Old Bailey ; and Derby. 


CoOMMUNTO! ATIONS by Lieut.-General RUNDALL, 
8.1. .— See for this week ; of “The Annuncia- 
tion,” Painti H. J. Westlake ; Stairease (Royal Prize Desi 
Sketches in Tunis; at the Grosvenor Gallery ; Architectura ( 
cussion at the Architectural Aqcmeeees and Railway Bills for ming Years : 


“ Stud Col Ceme: ts, an their 
scription, Catherine Bizest. And all Newamen. wot Sub! 
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CHAPMAN & HALL'S NEW BOOKS. 


— 


LORD BLOOMFIELD’S MISSION to the 


COURT of BERNADOTTE, GEOoRGINA, Author 
of “Reminiscences of Court Diplomatic Life.” 2 vols. demy Svo. with 
Portraits, 28s. 

easantly written afford an interesting picture of the Court 0” Bernadotte 


“These pl memoirs 
cuntain van vivid sketches of Swedish and Norweg:an life some sixty years ago....-... 
stify their pi and tute a worthy 


iously pious and man." —spectator. 


NEW NOVELS. 
BY THE HON. MRS. HENRY W. CHETWYND. 


BEES and BUTTERFLIES. By the Hon. 


Mrs. Henry W. Cuerwynp, Author of “ A March Violet,” “ Dutch Cousin,” 
&c. 3 vols. crown 5vo. (Vert week. 


BY LADY VIOLET GREVILLE. 


CREATURES of CLAY. By Lady VioLer 


GnREVILLE, Author of “ Zoe,” “ Keith's Wife,” &c. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 
(Next week. 


BY F. MARION CRAWFORD. 


AN AMERICAN POLITICIAN. By F. 
Manion Crawrorp, Author of “ Mr. Isaacs,” “To Leeward,” “A Roman 
Singer,” &c. 2 vols. crown 8vo. 12s, 


“ It is impossible not to be struck by the versatility of the talented author of * Dr, Clandins ’ 
An entirely new departure is made in his latest work, * An American Politcian,’...... vad 
clever bovk, the plot of Wluch is guod aud well worked out." —Jlur’ Post. 


BY HAWLEY SMART. 


FROM POST to FINISH. By Hawtery Smart, 
Author of “‘ Breezie Langton,” “ Hard Lines,” &c. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


“ The plot is extremely ingenious, as we might expect from the author, whose powers of 
construction are remarkable. Certainly no living author could | have written sv goud a tale 
dealing with the suijects which Lave more rey than features." —Vaneiy Lue. 


BY ARTHUR GRIFFITHS. 


FAST and LOOSE. By Arruur Grirritns, 


Author of “ The Chronicles of Newgate.” 3 vols. crown Svo. 


“ * Fast and Loose’ is so unmistakably one of the best of its class that it will assuredly 
lar. is not page of this clever is Not well worth reading hot @ 
single dull chapter. Its tune is forcible without puintully cy ud its incidents arc 
both varied Lust. 


CHAPMAN & HALL, LIMITED, 11 HENRIETTA STREET, W.C. 


TRUBNER & CO.’S LIST. 


Early in February, crown 8yo. 


THE SECRET of DEATH; being a Version, 


in a popular and novel form, of the ** Katha Upanishad’* * from the Sanskrit. 
With some Collected Poems. By Epwin C.5.L, &c., Author of 
* The Light of Asia.” 


Now ready, demy 8vo. pp. viii.—318, with 10 Plates, cloth, 12s. 6d. 


THE WAVE of TRANSLATION, in its 


4 to the Three Oceans of Water, Air, and Ether. By the late 
J. Scurr Russet, M.A., Loudoun and Edinburgh, 


Now ready, crown 8vo. pp. iv.-312, cloth, 10s. 6d. 


THE COPARCENERS ; being the Adventures 


of Two Heiresses. By F. Anracn. 


Now ready, fep. 8vo. pp. 256, cloth, 5s, 
POEMS: Lyrical and Dramatic. By Evetyy 
Doves, 
2 vols. demy Svo. with Index, cloth, 21s, 


CREEDS of the DAY ; or, Collated Opinions 


of Reputable Thinkers. By HENRY p 


“Avery able book. Well written and eminent] y fair.” i Review. 
Tis style will tuseinate all who read it. CNew Yor 
Ap accurate View of Lue opimions on the must taut of the day.” 


Nearly ready, crown 8vo. 


MARK RUTHERFORD’S DELIVERANCE. 


A ae 8 to “The Autobiography of Mark Rutherford.” By his Friend, 
Suarcorr. 


LECBEN 


Now ready, Second Edition, crown 8vo. pp. 112, cloth, 5s. 


SIMPLIFIED GRAMMAR of HINDU- 


STANI, PERSIAN, and ARABIC. By E. Parwenr, late Lord 
Almoner’s Professor of Arabic, Cambridge, &c. 


Nearly ready, 8vo. 


ORIENTAL RELIGIONS and their RELA- 


TION to UNIVERSAL RELIGIONS.—PERSIA. By Samvet Jonxson, 
With an Introduction by O, B. Froruineuam, 


LONDON: TRUBNER & CO., LUDGATE HILL, 


POPULAR NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 
ALTHOUGH HE WAS A LORD. By Mrs. 


Forrester, Author of * Viva” &c. 3 vols. 


THEWITCH’SHEAD. By H. River Hacearp, 


Author of “Dawa.” 3 vols. 


THE CARDICS. By Witr1am Georce Waters. 


3 vols. 


CYCLAMEN. By Mrs. Ranporrs, Author 


of “Gentianella” &c. 3 vols. 


WEST of SWARDHAM. By the Rev. W. O. 


Pere, Author of “Tay.” 3 vols. 
HURST & BLACKETT, PUBLISHERS, 13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 


CHATTO & WINDUS'S NEW BOOKS. 


WOMEN of the DAY: a Biographical Dictionary of Notable 


Contemporaries, By Francis Ila\s, Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 5s. 


FARNELL’ FOLLY: a Novel. By J. T. Trowsriner, 2 vols. 
crown 8vo. At all Libraries. 

“IT SAY NO.” By Cottrys. 3 vols. crown 8vo. At 
all Libraries. 

THE LOVER'S CREED, By Mrs. Horry. 3 vols, 
crown 8vo. At ali Libraries. 

“THE WEARING of the GREEN.” By Basi, Author of 
“ A Drawn Game” &c. 3 vols. crown 8vo. At all Libraries. 

NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “VALENTINA.” 


GERALD. By C. Paice. 3 vols. crown 8vo. At 


all Libraries. (Immediately. 
PHILISTIA. By Ceci Power. 3 vols. crown 8yo. At all 
Libraries, 


NEW VOLUMES of “THE PICCADILLY NOVELS.” Crown 


8vo. c’oth extra, each 3s. 6d. 
DOROTHY FORSTER. By Water Besant. With a Frontspiece by Charles Green. 
WEIRD STORIES. By Mrs. J. H. Rip 
MISTRESS JUDITH. By C.C.F TVTLER, 
MRS. LANCASTER’S RIVAL. By 
SAINT MUNGO's CITY. By Sanan TyTLe 
NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHUK UF ™ THE WRECK OF TIIE GROSVENOR.” 


A STRANGE VOYAGE, by W. Crank is begun in 


the JANUARY NUMBER of * ’BELGRAV IA,” and will be continued throuzhout the 


‘This Number contains also the Opening Chapters of a New Stor: 
of “Philisua,” entitied * BABYLON.” Illustrated by JAB. 
onthly, 1s. 


THE UNFORESEEN: a New Novel, by Atice O'THanton. 
is begun in the JANUARY NUMBER of the “GENTL JEMAN’S MAGAZINE,” and 
will continued throughout the year. A Series of NOTES by W. 
WA L1AMs is also appearing month by month. Monthly 


A MIDSUMMER HOLIDAY; and other Poems, By ALGERNON 
CuaRLES SWINBURNE. Second Edition, crown 8vo. cloth extra, 7s. 
STRANGE STORIES. By Grant Atten (J. Arputrmynor 
WILSON). With a Frontispiece by George Du . Crown 8vo. cloth extza, 6s. 
ON the FO’K’SLE HEAD: a Collection of Yarns and Sea 


Descriptions. By W. CLARK Russet, Author of * The Wreck of the Grosvenor,” 
Rouud the Gailey-Fire,” xc. Crowa cloth extra, 6s. 


PRINCESS NAPRAXINE. By Ovrma. New and Cheaper 


Edition, crown 8vo. cloth extra (uniform with the Collected Edition of her wi : 
Short 


THE ADVENTURFS of HUCKLEBERRY FINN, By Maxk 


Twalry. Crown 8vo. with 174 Illustrations by E. W. Kemble, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 
ON a MEXICAN MUSTANG through TEXAS. By Atex. E. 
Sweet and J. AnMoy Kxox. Crown 8vo. with 265 Illustrations, cloth extra, 73. 6d. 


NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE and his WIFE. By 
IlaAWTHoRNE. 2 vols. crown 8vo. with 6 Steel-Plate Portraits, cluth extra, 21s. 


A ITIISTORY of the FOUR GEORGES. By Jusrix 
McCarTuy, M. 4 vols. demy 8vo. each 12s, (Vol. 7. now ready. 


LONDON: CHATTO & WINDUS, PICCADILLY. 


NEW CHEAP UNIFORM EDITION OF 
E. SPENDER’S NOVELS. 


Boards, 23.; cloth, 2s. 6d.; half-morocco, 2s. 6d. ; postage 4d. 


RESTORED. 


By E. SPENDER, Author of “ A True Marriage,” “Son and Heir,” &e. 


“ A work of fiction which will be read widely and praised abundantly.”—Morning Post. 
Phere i is a deal of freshness and vivacity a ike Levrew. 
‘The book is so noble that we are fain to reg from the stuadpuint of true art.”’ 


Spectator. 
4 thoroughly interesting story.”—Daily Telegraph. 
“* Restored ' may be heartily commended to readers in search of a novel.""~— Daily News. 


LONDON: J. & R. MAXWELL, SHOE LANE. AND AT ALL BOOKSTALLS, «ec. 


Now ready, 3s. 6d. 
CH ARLES DARWIN: a Memoir contributed to the Trans- 


actions of the S Society. By E. Woopa., Tilustrated with 
Portrait, Mr. Darwia’s Mr. Darwin's School (Shrewsbury 
chool), 
~ This is A ves delicate and faithful piece of work. Mr. Woodall succeeds within the «pace 
of some sixty pages in giving a picture of Charles Darwin's lite and character, which may be 
amplified, but ier fean an bardly be made more impressive by a longer bivgraphy. The portrait and 
engravings give an additional value to the book. Until Mr. Francis 's of 
his father appears, we | imagine no better introduction than this to the character 
of a great man."—Oxford Magazine. 
London: TrUsnen & Co.; Shrewsbury : & NAUNTON ; 
Oswestry : Woovatn & Co. 


This day is published, 3s. éd. 


MUSINGS in FAITH ; and other Poems, By Josrera 
Breretoyx. 
Cambridge : MACMILLAN & Bowrs. 


RIFTING AWAY: a few Remarks on Professor Drummond's 
Search Law in the Spiritual World.” By the Hon. Puitir Caurexer 


Hit, D.C,L. 
London: BeMROSE & Sons, 23 Old Bailey; and Derby. 68 
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Saturday Review. 


MESSRS. MACMILLAN & COS LIST. 


LOBED TENNYSON’S NEW BOOK. 


BECKET. 


By ALFRED, Lord TENNYSON, Poet Laureate. Fep. 8vo. 6s. 


A NEW NOVEL. 


(CHARLEY KINGSTON’S AUNT: a Study 
of Medical Life and Experience. By Pex Otiver, F.R.C.S. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
Punch 
* Now b here is a tale I might tell you—but shan’t, 
Of one who grew rich by dissecting his Aunt! 
I won't give the plot, but this much I may tell— 
She certainly cut up uncommonly well! 
Send off to MACMILLAN’s and quickly read then 
The story that’s writ by PEN OLIvERr’s pen.” 


LADY BARKER'S NEW BOOK. 


LETTERS to GUY. By Lady Barker, 


of Year’s Housekeeping in Africa,” “ Station Life in 
w Zealand,” &c. Crown 8vo. 5s. 


(THE WORKS of THOMAS GRAY. In 


Prose and Ver:e. Edited by Epmunp Gossr, Clark Lecturer of English 
Literature at the University of Cambridge. With Portraits and Facsimile. 
4 vols. Globe 8vo. 20s. 


GOLDEN TREASURY SERIES.—NEW V 


JOHN KEATS, The POETICAL | WORKS 


of. Reprinted from the Original Editions, with Notes, By Francis TURNER 
Paterave. With a Vignette after Flaxman, 18mo, 4s. 6d, 


‘A NEW SELECTION FROM CHARLES KINGSLEY’S WORKS. 


DAILY THOUGHTS, selected from the 


WRITINGS of CHARLES KINGSLEY. By his Wirz. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
NEW BOOK BY ARCHBISHOP TRENCH. 


BRIEF THOUGHTS and MEDITATIONS 
on SOME PASSAGES in HOLY SCRIPTURE. By Ricwarp CHENEVIX 
Tuenca, D.D., &c. Crown 8vo. 3s, 6d. 


NEW BOOK BY THE AUTHOR OF “JOHN INGLESANT.” 


THE LITTLE SCHOOLMASTER MARK. 


By J. H. SHorrnovuse, Author of “John Inglesant” &c, In Two Parts. 
Crown 8vo. 28. 6d. each. 


JAMES CLERK MAXWELL, The LIFE of ; 


with Selections from his Cor and o 1 Writings. By 
Professor Lewis CAMPBELL, M. and Garner, M.A, 
With Portrait and Lliustrations. New Edition, abridged and revised, 
Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


THE PATRIARCHAL THEORY. Based 


on the Papers of the late Jonn FerGuson MCLENNAN. Edited and Com- 
pleted by Donatp McLENNAN, M.A,, of the Inner Temple, Buarrister- 
at-Law. Demy 8vo. lds. 


TNTERNATIONAL LAW and INTER- 


eee RELATIONS. An attempt to ascertain the Best Method of 
the Topics of International Law. By J. K. STerHen, B.A., of 
the Inner "icensin, Barrister-at-Law. Crowa 8vo. 63. 


HISTORY of CHRISTIAN NAMES. By 


CuarLotre M. Author of “The Heir of Redclyffe” &. New 
Edition, Revised. Crown 8vo. 7s, 6d. 


(THE CARE of INFANTS: a Manual for 


Inexperienced Mothers. By Soruia Jex Buake, M.D., M.LC.P., 
18mo, 1s, 


MACMILLAN & CO., 29 BEDFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C. 


ADVANCE ON KHARTUM. 
LARGE SCALE MAP of the NILE from 


DONGOLA to KHARTUM. prepared chiefly from Maps issued by the 
Intelligence Branch of the War Office. 

The Map commences just North of Dal and includes Dongola, Korti, 
Merawi, Abu-Ahmed, Berber, Shendy, and Khartum, with all intermediate 

on the river, together with GakdGl and the Routes of the Desert. 

eee Nile is coloured throughout ; an inset Map shows the area of the Map 
and its connexion with Lower Egypt, and a few notes, together with Major 
_Kircuessr’s Report, are added in letterpress. 

Scale, 16 miles pb ~ Size, 22 by 28 inches. Folded sheet, 2s. 64. 
post free, 2s. 7d. ; ed, packed on roller, post free, 3s. ; mounted, in cloth 
case, 5s.; post free, os. 


LONDON: EDWARD STANFORD, 55 CHARING CROSS, 8.W. 


Just published, crown 8vo, with plan, cloth, 4s. 


THE MONUMENTS of ATHENS: an 


Historical and Archeological Description. By PaNaciores G. KASTROMENOS. 
Translated from the Greek, by AGNES SMITH. 


LONDON : EDWARD STANFORD, 55 CHARING CROSS, 8.W. 


Just ready, demy Svo, 1s, : post free, 1s. 2d. 


OVER-GOVERNMENT : a Lecture delivered 


in the Mutual Hall, Capetown, on Friday, July 25, 1884. By bey - Basi. 
Worsrotp, B.A. Univ, Coll. Oxford, Lecturer in Classics at the Diocesan 
College, Cape Colony. 


LONDON: EDWARD STANFORD, 55 CHARING CROSS, S.W. 


NEW WORKS 


NEXT WEEK. 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, 


PUBLISHERS TO HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 


EAST BY WEST: 


A Record of Travel Round the World. By Heyny W. Lvucy> 
Author of “Gideon Fleyce.” 2 vols. crown 8yo. 21s, 


DIARY OF A CIVILIAN’S 


WIFE 


IN INDIA. 


By Mrs. Ropert Moss Kine. 2 vols. crown 8vo. with 82 Hlus- 
trations from Designs by the Author, 24s. 


MOUNT SEIR: 


A Narrative of a Scientific Expedition. By Epwarp Hutt, M.A., 
LL.D., Director of the Geological Survey of Ireland. 8vo. with 
Maps and Illustrations, 103. 6d. 


NEW NOVELS. 
NEAR NEIGHBOURS. 


By Frances Mary Prearp, Author of “The Rose Garden.” 


2 vols. crown 8vo, 


[ Ready this day. 


A THIRD SERIES OF 


JOHNNY 


By Mrs. Henry Woop, Author of “ East Lynne ” 


Channings.” 3 vols. 


LUDLOW. 


and “The 
[Jn a few days. 


RECENTLY 


A THIRD EDITION of 
EDMUND YATES'’S RECOLLEC- 
TIONS and EXPERIENCES, 2 vols. 
8vo. 30s, 


LETTERS of JANE AUSTEN 
to her RELATIONS. Edited by 
Lord BRaBourNE. 2 vols. crown 
8vo, 243, 


MRS. SPEEDY’S WAN- 
DERINGS in the SOUDAN, 2 vols, 
crown 8vo. with Illustrations, 21s. 


AN OLD-FASHIONED 
JOURNEY in a CARRIAGE and 
PAIR through PARTS of ENG- 
LAND and WALES. By James 
JouN Hissky. Svo. lds, 


PUBLISHED. 


THE TRAVELS in the EAST 
of the CROWN PRINCE of AU:- 
TRIA. 4to. with 93 LIilustrations, 
price 31s, 6d. 


ATHEISM and the VALUE 
of LIFE. By W. H. Mattock, 
Author of “Is Life Worth Living?” 
Crown Svo. 6s. 


LETTERS from HELL. By 
A Swepisu Pastor. Edited by 
Dr. MacpoxaLp. Crown 
8vo. 6s. 


NO RELATIONS: an Illus 
trated Edition of Hecror Mator's 


famous Story of “Sans Famille.” 
Price 6s. 


Now ready, at all Newsagents, Is, 


THE 


TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE, 


For JANUARY, 1885. 


CONTENTS: 
LA gquaxou GIRL. By Mrs. ANxig Epwanpes, Author of “ Ought we to Visit 


2. RECOLLECTIONS OF MARK PATTISON, 


3. “ Zu pov, ods ayare.” 
4. A HARD DAY'S WORK. 
5. LORD MALMESBURY. 

6. A WIDOW BEWITCIIED. 


7. A PERILOUS SECRET. By Cuaries Reape. 
8. PRINCE BISMARCK’'S CHARACTER. 
% MITRE COURT. By Mrs. J. H. Rippgecw, Author of “George Geith of Fea 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, NEW BURLINGTON STREET. 
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MESSRS. WM. BLACK WOOD & SONS’ 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


——+—_ 


Immediately will be published. 


GEORGE ELIOT’S LIFE, 
As related in her Letters and Journals. 
Edited and Arranged by her Husband, 

J. W. CROSS. 


WITH PORTRAITS AND OTHER ILLUSTRATIONS. 
3 vols. post 8vo. 


This day is published. 
TWO STORIES OF THE SEEN 
AND THE UNSEEN. 


The Open Door—Old Lady Mary. 
Crown Svo. cloth, 2s. 6d. 


“ They are masterpieces in the art of so relating the embarrassed communications 
‘between the werkl of the unciothed spirits and our own as to impress i reader at once with 
the reality and with the unreality of such communications........ pen Door’ seems to us 


nearly a model = all — of = kind, with its mingled realism and i alism, its tidelity to 
nature and its pester perfect simplicity, and its wild and eerie ‘supernatural- 
amar veliously sutiful and eerie story."’"—Spectator. 


*Gid md Mary’ is one of those cunning mixtures of the natural and the supernatural 
Oliphant has the secret." —ZJilustrated London News. 


This day is published, a New Edition of 


THE BOOK-HUNTER. ByJouy Burtoy, 


D.C.L., &c., Author of “A History of Scotland,” “The Scot Abroad,” &e. 
Crown’ 8vo. "Roxburghe binding, 7s. 6d. 


*,® This Edition contains all the latest Emendations and Corrections and 
a copious Index. 
This day is published. 


NAN; and other Stories. 


Author of “ The Baby’s Grandmother ” &c, 2 vols. crown 8vo. 12s, 


GLIMPSES in the TWILIGHT ; being various 


Notes, Récords, and Examples of the Supernatural. By the Rev. Frepenick 
Ler, D.D. Crown 8vo, 8s, 6d. 


THE GERMANS. By the Rev. Father Dinoy, 


of the Order of Preaching Friars. Translated into English by RarHAEL 
LEDos DE BEAUFORT. Crown 8vo, 73. 


MISS BROWN: a Novel. da Vernon Lex, 


Author of ** Euphorion,” “ Belcaro,” &c. 3 vols. post 8vo. 25s. 6d. 


This day is published. 


GREEK TESTAMENT LESSONS, for Col- 


leges, Schools, and Private Students. By the Rev. J. Anan A Smrra, M.A., 
First Assistant-Master of King Edward's High School, Birmingham ; 
formerly echolar of Merton College, Oxford. Crown 8vo. with 4 Maps, 63. 


SYMPNEUMATA ; or, Signs of Humanitary 


Evolution. Edited by LAURENCE OLIPHANT. 1 vol. post Svo. 
({/mmediately. 


AGNOSTICISM; and other Sermons. Preached 


in St. / 1883-84. By the Rev. Professor MOMERIE, 
M.A, D.Sc., Fellow of St. Johu’s College, Cambridge. Crown 8vo. 6s, 


MR. MONTENELLO: a Romance of the 


Civil Service. By W. A. BAILtig Hamirron. 3 vols. post 8vo. 25s, 6d. 


“ We think and we intend to call ‘Mr. Montenello’ a healthy book, and in doing so we pay 
at a compliment which is not payable to many novels nowadays. it is in the good sense old- 
tushioned, though the author is pretty cats not at all behindhand in knowled edge of the 
world wipe the day....-+.. His country scenes ax » his diaiogue natural, and whole 
re: "Saturday Review. 


A LADY’S RIDE ACROSS SPANISH 


HONDURAS. By Marta SOLTERA. Post 8vo. with Illustrations, 12s. 6d. 

The lady who took this re did a very thing, and _ no less spirited 
is the account she gives of it........ The story of the ride is well tvid ; the muleteers and 
mules become our personal friends ; the queer out-of- at ithe halting-places, 
the wild scenery, the tuo solitary the not sutticien ts,are ull in tura 
put vividly be.ore us."—Pali M 


MADAGASCAR;; its History and People. By 


the Rev. Henry W. Lirvis, some years Missionary in East Madagascar. Post 
$vo. with a Map, 10s. 6d. 


“Such a work as Mr. Little's is eapestally welcome, containing.as it ae a eet deal of 
iniormation by one who knows the island well, aud tells what he interest 
ing way.”"—Whitehad Keview. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 


By L. B. Warrorp, | 


"STANDARD EDUCATIONAL WORKS. 


ENGLISH LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE. 
THE LIBRARY EDITION OF 
STORMONTH'S DICTION ARY of the ENGLISH LAN- 


embracing Scientific and 
ope a Selection of Od English 
Words. To which are appended Lists of Scrip pare and other Proper Names, Abbrevia- 
tions, and Forge Words and hrases. By the Rev. James StormontTH. The 
nunciation careful Rae by the. ae, P. H. Puevr, M.A. Cantab. Royal 8vo. 
handsomely bound in hali-morocco, 31s. 6d, 


DICTIONARY of the ENGLISH LANGUAGE, Etymological 
and Pronouncing. me for Use in Schools and Colleges. and as a Handy Book 
for General Reference. By the Same. Eighth Edition, revised, crown 8vo. 795 pp. 


THE SCHOOL ETYMOLOGICAL DICTIONARY and 
WORD-BOOK. C ordinary Pronouncing 
Dictionary aud an Book. the Fep. 8vo. 260 pp. 23. 


A MANUAL of ENGLISH PROSE LITERATURE, 


Biographical and Critical. Designed mainly to show Characteristics of Style. 
Pro.essor MINTO, M.A., Aberdeen. Second Edition, crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


PHYSICAL AND POLITICAL GEOGRAPHY. 
INTRODUCTORY TEXT-BOOK of PHYSICAL GEO- 


ny. LL.D., &c. Revised and Enlarged by CHARLES 
Ww mingham, Edition, with Sketch-Maps and Ilustra- 


ADVANCED TEXT-BOOK of PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. 
By the Same. Second Edition, with Engravings, 5s. 


ELEMENTS of MODERN GEOGRAPHY. By the Rev. 
ALEXaxpER LL.D... F.B.G.8. Forty-ninth Thousand, Revised to the 


MANUAL of MODERN GEOGRAPHY: Mathematical, 
down to the time, 633 pp. 7s. 6d. 


ELEMENTS of PHYSIOGRAPHY and PHYSICAL GEO- 
GRAPHY. With express reference to the Instructions recently issued by the Science 
and ‘ince By the Same. Nineteenth Thousand, with numerous Lilustra- 


ZOOLOGY AND GEOLOGY. 
INTRODUCTORY TEXT-BOOK of ZOOLOGY, for the Use 


of Junior Classes. By Professor ALLEYNE NICHOLSON. Fifth ’ Edition, with 156 
Engravings, 3s. 


TEXT-BOOK of ZOOLOGY, for the Use of Schools. By the 
Same. Third Edition, enlarged, aroun Ovo. with 188 Engravings on Wood, 6s. 


A MANUAL of ZOOLOGY, for the Use of Students. With a 
General Introduction on the Principles of Zoology. By the Same. Sixth Edition, 
Kevised and Eniarged, crown #vo. with 394 Engravings on Wood, 816 pp. 14s. 


OUTLINES of NATURAL HISTORY, for Beginners; bein 
Descriptions of», Progresive Series of Zoological Types. By the Same. 


INTRODUCTORY TEXT-BOOK of GEOLOGY. By Davin 
Pack, LL.D., «c., Professor sf Geology in the Durham University College of Physical 
Belence, 3 ce, Neweastie. Eleventh Edition, with Engravings ou Wood and Giossariai Index, 


ADVANCED TEXT-BOOK of GEOLOGY, Descriptive and 


LATIN AND GREEK. 
ADITUS FACILIORES: an Easy Latin Construing Book, with 


Vocabulary. By A. W. Porrs, M.A., LL.D. Hewd-Master of the Fettes 
ColLege. Edinburgh, and the “Rev. C. DARNELL, M.A » Head-Master of Cargiltield 
Preparatory schvoi, Edinburgu. Eighth Edition, icp. 38. 6d. 


ADITUS FACILIORES GRAECI: an Easy Greek Construing 
Book, with Complete Vocabulary, By the Same Authors. Fourth Edition, fep. 8vo. 3s. 


CHEMISTRY AND AGRICULTURE. 
PROFESSOR JOHNSTON’S CHEMISTRY of COMMON 


LIFE. New Edition, Revised and brought down to the Present Time, by Arruur 

Henuerr Cuvnon, A., Uxon., of “Food : its Sources, Constituents, = 
ses" &c. &c, Crown vo. illustrated with Maps and 102 Engravings on Wood, 618 

price 7s. 


CATECHISM of PRACTICAL AGRICULTURE. By Henry 
.E., Author of the “ Book of the Farm.” Nineteenth Thousand, 


PROFESSOR JOHNSTON'S CATECHISM of AGRICUL- 
TURAL CHEMISTRY. _Eighty-first Thousand, Revised and Extended by Cuan.Les 
A. CamuRoN, M.D., With Engravings, Is. 


PROFESSOR JOHNSTONS ELEMENTS of AGRICUL- 
TURAL CHEMISTRY and GEOLOGY. Revised and brought down to the 
time, by CHARLES A. Camunoy, M.D., F.R.G.8.L,&¢. ‘Twelith Edition, fep. 6s, 6d. 


CLASSICS FOR ENGLISH READERS. 


ANCIENT CLASSICS for ENGLISH READERS. Edited 
by the Rev. W. Lucas CoLuiys, M.A. Complete in 28 vols. cloth, each 2s. 6d. 


FOREIGN CLASSICS for ENGLISH READERS, Edited 


by Mrs. OLrpHant. Crown 8vo. each 2s. 6d. 


PHILOSOPHICAL CLASSICS for ENGLISH READERS. 
Edited by W1LLIamM L1..D., Professor of M Philoso, versi 
Andrew, Crown &vo, vols. with P. ortraits, each 3s. phy, Uni ty of Bt. 

w ready :—Descartrs, By Professor Mahaffy-BuTLER. By Rev. W. Lucas 

fessor, By John Theodore ‘By Fine? 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 
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ragedy........dhese dificult themes are tread with great Orillaance and 
with a literary and imaginative toree which demand recognition.’’"—Academy. 
“* Miss Brown’ is a very remarkable and original book, in which a poweriul conception is 
wrought out with unfailing force, consistency, und artistic perception........The heroine is 
one oi the finest character-creations that tor some time past we have encountered in fiction.” 
Scotsman, 
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MESSRS. LONGMANS & CO.’S NEW BOOKS. 


Fourth Edition, with Supplement, brought down to the end of 1884, price 28s. cloth, 353. half-bound russia, 
Supplement separately, price 2s. 6d. 


A. DICTIONARY 
GENERAL BIOGRAPHY. 


By WILLIAM L. R. CATES. 


NOTICE. 
HE THIRD EDITION of the DICTIONARY of GENERAL BIOGRAPHY was brought down to the 


close of 1880. The present edition contains Memoirs and Notices of eminent persons who have passed 
away during the four years 1881 to 1884, and is completed as nearly as possible to the time of publication. 


Among the names, nearly 200 in number, which will be found for the first time in this edition are the 


following :-— 
Alexander IT. H. Faweett. 
B. Auerbach. Sir Bartle Frere. 
F. M. Balfour. Léon Gambetta. 
The Ear] of Beaconsfield. President Gartield. 
George Borrow Garibaldi. 
P. P. Broca. Prince Gortscbakoff. 
Thomas Carlyle. J. R. Green. 
The Comte de Chambord. T. H. Green. 
Sir A. Cockburn, Sir George Grey. 
Bishop Colenso. A. Hayward. 
Charles Darwin. R. H. Horne. 
Gustave Doré, W. 8S. Jevons. 
J. B. Dumas. General Kauffman. 
“ George Eliot.” K. R. Lepsius. 
R. W. Emerson, T. E, Clitie Leslie. 


| 


J. Linnell. Keshub Chunder Sen. 

M. Littré. C. W. Siemens. 

H. W. Longfellow. General Skobeleff. 

Karl Marx. Professor Henry Smith, 

Edward Miall. Dr. Angus Smith, 

F. A. Mignet. J. Spedding. 

Robert Moffat. W. Spottiswoode, 

Professor Palmer, Dean Stanley. 

Mark Pattison. Archbisho 

Dr. Pauli. Dr. Allen el 

Dr. Pusey. General Todleben. 

Charles Reade. Tourguénieff. 

D. G. Rossetti. Wagner. 

J. Scott Russell, Sir T, Watson. 

Sir E, Sabine. General Sir W. P. Williams, 
Sir Erasmus Wilson, 


NEW BOOK BY LADY BRASSEY. 
IN the TRADES, the TROPICS, and the 


“ ROARING FORTIES”; or, Fourteen Thousand Miles in the “ SUNBEAM” 
in 1853. By Lady Brassky. With 292 Illustrations by R. T. Pritchett, 
engraved on Wood by G. Pearson and J. D. Cooper, and Track Chart and 
Eight Maps drawn and engraved by E. Weller. 


EDITION DE LUXE. Printed on large paper, and bound in half-vellum, with 
gilt top. The [Iustrations are printed on India paper and mounted. 1 vol. imp. 
8vo. price £3 13s. 6d. (Only 250 copies printed). 


LIBRARY EDITION, containing the whole of the Illustrations, Maps, &c. that 
appear in the Edition de Luxe. 1 vol. Svo. price 21s. 


REMINISCENCES chiefly of TOWNS, VIL- 


LAGES, and By the Rev. Moztry, M. A. Author of 
“ Reminiscences of Oriel College and the Oxford Movement.” 2 vols. crown 
8vo. 18s. [Nearly ready. 


The STRANGE CAREERof theCHEVALIER 


D’'EON de BEAUMONT, Minister Plenipotentiary from France to ‘reat 
Britain in 1763. By Captain J. BucHAN Tetrer, R.N. F.S.A. F.R.G.S. 
Author of “ The Crimea and Transcancasia,” “The Bondage and Travels of 
Johann Schiltberger,” &c, &c. With Portraits. 1 vol. 8vo. 12s, 


«* This History of the Chevalier d’Eon de Beaumoat, whose sex was a 
odien for upwards of forty )ears, is treated from original MSS. and other 
unpublished documents, and French official despatches in the works of Flassan, 
Loménie, Gaillardet, Boutaric, the Duke de Broglie, and Vandal. 

[Nearly ready. 


IN the LENA DELTA: a Narrative of the 
fearch for Lieut.-Commander De Long and his companions, followed by an 
account of the Greely Relief Expedition, and a Proposed Method of reaching 
the North Pole. By George W. MELVILLE, Chief Engineer U.S.N. Edited 
by MELVILLE Puitips. With 4 Maps and 16 Illustrations, 8vo. lds, 


The HISTORY of ISRAEL. By Heryrica 


EWALD, late Professor of the University of ena ae Vol. VII.—“ The 
Age.” Translated from the German by J. FRevERICK Sairu, 
21s, 


NEW NOVEL BY MRS. OLIPHANT. 
MADAM. By Mrs. Otrrnant. 3 vols. crown 


8vo, 21s. 


THICKER than WATER: a Novel. 


James Payn, Author of “By Proxy” &c. New Edition. Crown a 
boards ; 2s, 6d, cloth. [Modern Novelist's Library, 


NEW ISSUE IN SIX MONTHLY DIVISIONS, PRICE 5s. EACH. 


A DICTIONARY of MEDICINE ; including 


General Pathology, General Therapeutics, Hygiene, and the Diseases peculiar 
to Women and Children. By Various Writers. Edited by Ricnagp Qvuary, 
M.D. F.R.S. The Eighth Thonsand; in One Volume, pp. 1,836, with 138 
Wood Engravings. Medium 8vo. price 31s. 6d. cloth, or 40s, half-bound in 
russia. To be had also in Two Volumes, price 34s. cloth, 


*,* DIVISION I. price 5s. now ready, To be completed in 6 Divisions. 


The PUBLIC SCHOOLS HISTORICAL 


ATLAS. Edited by C. Cotpeck, M.A. late Fellow of Trinity rT. Cam - 
bridge, Assistant Master at Harrow School, Editor of “ — Modern 
History.” 101 Maps and Plans (53 coloured), Post Gate 

*,* The idea of publishing this Historical Atlas has arisen naturally as the 
series of “ Epochs of Modern History” approaches completion. Each volume 
is fully furnished with Maps and Plans on a fairly uniform scale, and these, 
when collected, form of themselves a series of historical maps in which the 
gaps are not very numerous, The principles that have been followed are 
mainly two—never to sacrifice clearness for the sake of detail, and to let. 
each map deal with one period only. 


The MARITIME ALPS and their SEA- 


BOARD. By the Author of “ Véra,” “ Blue Roses,” &c, With 14 Full-page 
Illustrations and 15 Woodcuts in the text. 8vo, 21s, 

“ The subject (of the Riviera) admits of manifold treatment, and in this book we 
have a work which is not only beautiful as a gift-book, but rich in information and 
suggestiveness, It is a volume to be studied by all who are specially interested in. 
the subject, ry: there are few readers who will not find in it much that is attrac- 
tive.. -.It is a book to read, and a book, also, to look at, for the illustrations. 
are ILLUSTRATED LoxDON News. 


The DIVINE COMEDY of DANTE ALI- 


GHIERI. Translated verse for verse from the Original into Terza Rima. 
By James Innes Crown 8vo. 15s, 

“ We believe Mr. Minchin’s version to be, on the whole, the best that has ap- 
peared. The bow open of the terza rima are overcome with remarkable success. 
eoeseoes The book will be prized by all lovers of Dante.” 

British Quanrzay REVIEW. 


A BOOK of STRIFE, in the form of the 


Diary of an Old Soul: Poems. By GrorGE MacponaLp. New Edition, 
12mo. 6s, 


The VOYAGE of ARUNDEL, and other 


Rhymes from Cornwall, By H. 8S. Sroxrs, poe of “The Vale = 
Lanherne” &c, A New Edition, with Additions, with Historic a: 
Local Notes, and extracts from the original MS. of HaLs, and from ay 
WHITAKER, and other authorities. Post 8vo. 6s, 


PHASES of OPINION and EXPERIENCE 


during a LONG LIFE: an Autobiography. By Cnantes Bray, Author of 
the “Philosophy of Necessity” &e. Crown 6vo. 88, 64. 


London: 


LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO. Paternoster Row. 
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SMITH, ELDER, & CO/S NEW BOOKS. 


THE WORLD, December 24, 1884. 


The first instalment of Mr. Leslie Stephen’s DICTIONARY of BIOGRAPHY will be ready for readers to-day. Paper and print 
are admirable, and no one who desires to know anything about Englishmen, from Alfred the Great down to our own day, should be without 
the book. -One of the most interesting monographs in the volume is that on Addison, by the Editor. Sir Theodore Martin, of course, has left 
nothing unsaid with regard to Prince Albert; Professor A. W. Ward puts into print a bon mot or two relating to Queen Anne; and 
Mr, E. A. Freeman takes up the ancient theme in Alfred the Great. There are chronicles of muny minor_“ stars” from well-known pens. 


Now ready, royal 8vo. price 12s, 6d. in cloth ; or in half-morocco, marbled edges, 18s, 
VOLUME I. (ABBADIE-ANNWNE) 


Edited by LESLIE STEPHEN. 


Further Volumes will be issued at intervals of Three Months; and it is confidently expected 
that the work will be completed in about Fifty Volumes. 


HE DICTIONARY of NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY is intended to supply a want which has, for more than 
half a century, been generally felt. Every reader has recognized the utility of the great French Dictionaries of Universal 
Biography. At the present day such a work would be rendered impracticable by the great increase of the results of historical 
inquiry. Some division of Jabour seems to be imperatively necessary. Each nation should have its own Biographical Dictionary. 
The German and Belgian Dictionaries, now in progress, are instances of such work abroad ; and it is intended to provide a Dictionary 
for our own nation worthy to take a place beside them. 


EXTRACTS FROM NOTICES BY THE PRESS. 


THE PALL MALL GAZETTE, December 24. THE TIMES, January 5, 1885, 
We have before us in this handsome volume the first instalment of a work The first instalment of the great and important undertaking appears under ex- 


‘which promises to do credit alike to the enterprise of its publishers and the 

scholarly assiduity of its editor. Every Mrerary workman must have felt the lack — inciudos the names of some of the best living authorities on Englis biozraphy — 
of such a book of reference. Since the “Biographia Britann Maes pt has historical, literary. and social........It is natural to estimate such a work by tvo 
‘been made on anything like an adequate scale to provide a complete storehouse of  te-ts in the main: by the completeness of its scope and contents, and by “he pro- 
| British Biograpby. The magnitude of the task his, not unnaturally, deterred portion maintained between its several component parts. The first te-t is amply 

pu’ lishers from attempting it........In any such undertaking the editor's chief 8 tisfied........ Mr, Stephen seems, indeed, to have taken tmmense pains ty mike 
difficulty is, in the first place,to determine who shall be deemed worthy of notice, - 

ction ny legitimate purpose that biography n 

‘and, in the second place, to preserve a due proportion in the length of the articlvs. expected to serve, and find its columns an entire blank. An important «and very 
In both respects Mr. Stephen has shown excellent judgment........But it is the  yalnaile xddition to its completeness in this respect will be found in the brief but 


shorter notices rather than the more extended monographs upon which the real | judicious and c: efally-compiled bibliographical notes appended to each article.... . 
utility of the work will depend. These, so far as we have looked into them, seem to | The second test of proportion is far more difficult to satisfy. The problem it pro- 
shave been executed with great care, and to embody, in most instances, a god deal pounds is practically almost insoluble......:. But we have said er.oug® to siow 
of oriziual research........The attention devoted to theatrical biography will | th tthe first v lume of the “ Dictionary of National Biography ” fally justifies thosa 
sieand the value of the Dictiona’ | bigh anticipations of its exccllence which the name and reputation of its di-tin- 
greutly enhance ¢ id guished editor entitled, and indeed compelled, us to foresee, 
THE ACADEMY, January 3, 1885. THE DAILY NEWS, December 26. 


A Dictionary of National Biography, as Mr. Leslie Stephen understands it, is The appearance of the first volume of the “ Dictionary of National Biography ” 
mothing less than a history of the country, shown not in the course of events, but | will probably call the atrention of many persons fr the first time to the fact that 
rin the lives of men and women. Toe present writer does not feel himself compe- | such a work was wanting in our national literature. We have all sorts of 
tent to determine off-hand how far this ambitious programme has been realised. | Biographical Dictionari:s, and of late we are having a goodly supply of wat we 
But a wlance at a few pages is enough to show even to the ignorant what are the may call classifi-d or serial biographies ; but we want a well-arranged and c:refully- 
again fevcures of the work, First among these we are disposed to reckon the policy ordered Dictionary of National Biography such as that edited by Mr. Leslie 
of comp.ebension, which has left little to be provided in the inevitable Suppie- | Stephen promises to become ......Such a work, if successfal, onght to beeo ne a 
RENE... ccccce The second quality for praise is the care that has been tuken in the _ sort of bead-roll of fame for Englishmen. It ought to be a something mach betrer 
selection of contributors........A third characteriscic is the subordination of fine than the Golden Book of Venice. It will be a ‘am Iy distinction to have hal the 
writing t» the plain record of facts......Another noteworthy feature that cannot _ memoir of one of its members enshrined in this national biography. The uuder- 
be passed over is the attention paid to bibliography .......OQur expectations of the | taking is one to which every one mast wish suczess, and in which the be:t writers 
ework were high and they have been no whit disap, ointed, of the day might be proud to bear a hand, 


NEW WORK BY AUGUSTUS J. C. HARE. 


Now ready, crown 8vo. with Illustrations, 5s, 


SKETCHES IN HOLLAND AND SCANDINAVIA. 


By AUGUSTUS J. C. HARE, Author of “ Cities of Italy,” “Wanderings in Spain.” &e. 


1 ENGLAND, EGYPT, AND THE SOUDAN. NOTICE.—A THIRD EDITION of 


Ready this day, Second with Group of Hicks Pasha BRO V/ NG FERISHTA 

nd Staff, crown 8vo. 63. Mr. BROWNIN oem, 

W ITH HICKS P- ASHA in the SOUDAN. By _ FANCIES, is in the press, and will be ready 
NEW, REVISED, AND CHEAPER EDITION OF BOSWORTH neat week. 


SMITH’S “ LIFE OF LORD LAWRENCE.” 
In the press, Sixth Edition, with Portraits and Maps, 2 vols. 8vo. 
LIFE of LORD LAWRENVE. By R.A MAN of his WORD; and other Stories. 
Sal of By W. E. Nonuts, Author of Matrimony,” “No New Thing,” &e. 

Carthage and the Carthaginians,” &c. GOD d 
a and the BIBLE: a Sequel to “ Litera- 
MEW VOLUME OF THE © STANDARD” EDITION OF THB ture and Dogma.” By MaTrHew ARNOLD. ms Edition, Abridged, with 


COMPLETE WORKS OF W, M. THACKHRAY. 
r a Preface, crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
THE PARIS SKETCH BOOK. With 12 
Steel Plates and 48 Wood Engravings, large 8vo. 10s. 6d. In the press, 4 vols. 8vo. each 12s, 6d. 


} In the press, 2vols. crown 8vo, with numerous Illustrations. TH E I NG E N IC ) US G E N TL E MAN DO N 
STUDIES in RUSSIA. By AUGUSTUS J. C. QUIXOTE of LA MANCHA. By Micuen pe Cenvanres aaavernn. A 
Ha: k, Author of‘ Walks in Rome,” “Cities of Northern and Central Italy,” Translation, with Introduction aud Notes, by Joun Onmssy, Translator of the 
* Wanderings in Spain,” &ec. ** Poom of the Cid.” 


NEW NOVEL BY JAMES PAYN.. 


Now ready, 2 vols. post 8vo. with numerous Illustrations by Harry Furniss. 


THE TALK OF THE TOWN. 


BY JAMES PAYN, Author of “ By Proxy” &c. 


LONDON: SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 WATERLOO PLACE, S.W. 


Printed by SPOTTISWOODE & CO. at No. 5 New-street Square, in the Parish of St. Bride, in the City of London; ‘and Published by WILLIAM BOYCR, 
at the Office, No. 38 Southampton Street, Strand, in the Parish of St. Paul, Covent Garden, in the County of Middlesex.—Saturday, January 10, 1885. 
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